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AUSTRALASIA is naturally represented to us in different lights, ac- 
cording to the various interests, tastes, and characters of those who 
describe it ; and the impressions produced on the public mind— 
for even the instructed public are generally content with impres- 


sions on this subject—are strangely opposite and conflicting. In 
some, the name awakens the idea of a vast prison—a kind of mor- 
tal Tartarus—with huge gangs of convicts labouring incessantly 
in an atmosphere of crime ; a shudder runs through their frames 
at’ the very thought, and they turn with pain and loathing from 
its consideration. More vulgar minds dwell on the ludicrous 
view of transportation, they consider penal banishment a droll 
thing, though not over pleasant to contemplate, and dismiss it 
with a joke and a laugh; while others, who, like Captain Stokes, 
have not accustomed themselves to this view of the matter, boldly 
speak of the ‘ interesting associations’ connected with Botany Bay f 
Practical politicians dwell on the convict system, which they sad- 
dle, bridle, and mount as their cheval-de-bataille against a colonial 
secretary. They talk of agricultural and commercial distress, of 
a falling off of trade, ‘ of many beggars, where none before were 
known,’ ‘ of large estates allowed partially to return to their natural 
wildness;’ in short, they paint a perfect picture of a colony in de- 
cline, and succeed in wnsion the sympathy of a generous pub- 
lic, which, hearing much of such abnormal things, and little of the 
counterbalancing prosperity, learns to consider these settlements as 
in a perpetual state of leselven 

To many, New South Wales seems to present the aspect of a 
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huge sheepfold, from which unheard-of quantities of wool are 
annually shipped; whilst South Australia, fruitful in minerals, 
has lately been introduced to our notice as a kind of copper El 
Dorado! 

In Captain Stokes’s work, the title of which we have placed at 
the head of the present article, a wholly different view is taken. 
We are led in company with that famous little sloop the Beagle out 
of the circle of colonial associations, along the shores of unvisited 
plains which stretch away in unbroken monotony towards the in- 
terior; across deep bays divided for the first time by an European 
keel; and up great rivers that meander through the’virgin sale 
of Australia, patiently awaiting the time when settlements and 
thriving cities shall cluster on their banks. It requires no great 
effort of the imagination to people these solitudes, and fill the air 
with ‘the busy hum of men.’ Providence seems to have marked 
them out for the abode of Englishmen, and the question now is 
only one of time. Silently and steadily the Anglo-Saxon race is 
throwing a network of settlements over this vast country. The 
meshes are broad and irregular, it is true ; but they are rapidly 
filling up, and no geographer can keep pace with the progress of 
civilisation. Maps are no sooner made than they become historical 
—memorials of what had been done when the engraver began to 
work, rather than accurate representations of what is. 

For these reasons, it is extremely difficult for a traveller to 
escape entirely from the neighbourhood of settlements, and to 
plunge into regions utterly unknown. Interest and necessity have 
in most cases preceded curiosity. Even Bass, the discoverer of 
the strait which bears his name, found his work more than half 
done by a party of run-away convicts. Men of the same character 
have constantly moved in the van of what is called discovery. 
Squatters and adventurers of every description have, asin America, 
subdued portions of the wilderness, whilst science was making pre- 
parations to explore it. The great traveller Mitchell, who did 
penetrate where no European had ever penetrated before, was 
surprised to find hospitality at the end of a long and hazardous 
journey in the cottage of a countryman, who, arriving by a dif- 
ferent route, had already begun to amass riches from the soil, 
Eyre and Sturt are among the few others who, in large portions 
of their expeditions, succeeded in leaving all traces of Europeans 
behind. 

The officers of the Beagle in many instances enjoyed this great 
privilege ; the Fitzroy, the Adelaide, the Victoria, the Albert, 
and the Flinders rivers, with all the vast and fertile districts on 
their banks, had never before been visited. Some of them were 
discovered in places where no one believed that any drainage 
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could take place. As to the rivers in the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
some men absolutely knew the reason why they could not exist. 

We leave it to geographers to decide on the importance of these 
additions to their science. Much noise has not been made among 
the learned on the subject They have modestly crept into the 
charts without exciting a single controversy. No man has 
thought it worth his while to deny their existence, or to question 
their value; they have been accepted as commercial or political 
facts, which may hereafter affect the destinies of the world, but 
which afford no scope for perverse ingenuity. 

This is precisely the light in which we view them; and it is for 
this reason that we accompany Captain Stokes with delight in his 
laborious and hazardous examinations of the vast coasts of Aus- 
tralia. We penetrate with him into mangrove creeks, sandy 
havens, deep sounds, and estuaries, and share in the enthusiasm 
with which he pushes on in momentary expectation of beholding 
some broad stream expand its placid surface in the rays of sun or 
moon, in the disappointment he feels when all his hopes prove 
vain, and in the intoxicating sentiment of triumph induced by 
success. The scenes he witnesses on these repeated expeditions 
strike us sometimes with a feeling of awe. Vast coasts, as level 


as the ocean and presenting scarcely any traces of human beings, 
extend sometimes for hundreds of miles without offering a single 


opening to reward the patient perseverance of the explorer. Even 
the Libyan desert is not more grand than these Australian wilder- 
nesses. A gradual decrease of fertility prepares you there for the 
desolation you are to encounter; but here the desert meets you on 
the very verge of the inhospitable shore. Now and then, at wide 
innaovdln a curling smoke, visible at a vast distance, on account of 
the exquisite purity of the air, reveals the presence of the houseless 
savage, who appears to have wandered thither to show that even 
the land which the beasts of the field desert, and on which the bird 
of the air will not alight, can be taxed for the support of man. 
An almost impassable rampart of breakers generally prevents all 
approach, and not a port or harbour invites the passing vessel, or 
promises protection in the fearful storms that vex this portion of 
the north-west coast. 

Elsewhere, other scenes present themselves, Mountains clothed 
in scrub, and crowned with mist and vapours, rise abruptly from 
the beach. Crags and defiles, black “a gloomy, and frowning, 
hang over the dark and turbulent waters. Islands, and rocks, and 
reefs, cast wildly here and there, impede the progress of naviga- 
tion. It appears as though the vessel has to pick its way among 
the ruins of a continent. Terrific currents sweep along in a con- 
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fusion which seems to defy all nautical science. The waves are 
never still, the heavens never clear, the winds never at rest. An 
eternal commotion pervades the sea and the sky. Every beach is 
strewn with timber, every island has its story of a wreck. The 
Sydney Cove was the first vessel, but the Cataragin will not be 
the last to fall a victim to the dangers of Bass’s Strait. 

New images present themselves; the valleys of Ilawara, with 
their fern-trees and their Brazilian vegetation; the Alpine regions 
of the Manero country; the Mexican splendour of Moreton Bay; 
the modest charms of Leschenault Inlet; the parched plains of the 
north, the emerald meadows of the south; the rivers and streams, 
with their verdant banks, their quiet reaches, the many-coloured 
birds that hang on the branches, or float like balls of snow, or 
crimson, or purple, or golden feathers from bank to bank. 

It would be difficult to group all the characteristic physical 
features of this extraordinary country. It would be much more 
so, to describe its present population. Comparatively but a few 
years back, a type almost unvarying pervaded the whole conti- 
nent. The aborigines, a miserable and degraded race, held 
undisturbed possession of the country. Little, if any effect, was 
produced by the occasional visits of the Macassar praos to the 
north coast. The intercourse that took place seems to have been 
too trifling to deserve mention. Now, however, a different phe- 
nomenon presents itself. The most intellectual race in the world 
has placed itself by the side of the most ignorant and debased. 
Amidst a field of tares, the germs of a mighty people have been 
cast, under the most extraordinary circumstances, perhaps, that 
ever presided over the birth of a nation. 

Men are fond of expatiating on the early history of the American 
colonies. Philosophers and politicians vie with each other in the 
wonder with which they watch their development. They seem 
to‘consider their fortunes unique, unexampled, more extraordi- 
nary than any thing else within the range of our experience. 
But if we attentively reflect on what has taken place within the 
last fifty years in our settlements in Australia, it will appear that 
we must look henceforth in that direction for the marvel of mar- 
vels in the history of civilisation. 

‘I was conceived in iniquity,’ must be the confession in future 
ages, of that great state which now bears the name of New South 
Wales. Rome was founded by a voluntary association of out- 
laws ; the founders of this empire were collected from the London 
gaols. And the natural consequence has ensued: namely, the 
creation of a people, which, though possessing, in spite of its 
tainted origin, many virtues, has a peculiar character of its own, 
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which has formed a public opinion different from that of Europe, 
and cherishes ideas of public and private morality somewhat at 
variance with ours. 

We do not leave out of sight the vast influx of free emigrants 
which has taken place. These have greatly influenced the national 
character of New South Wales and Tasmania, have modified and 
improved their tone; but it would be absurd to suppose, that an 
element so important as the current population can exist without 
producing a powerful effect. In vain do the honourable prejudices 
of virtuous descent erect a barrier against intercourse with the 
progeny. of those whose crimes made them colonists. Ideas and 
sentiments are nevertheless infectious. We cannot shut them out 
by the conventional barriers of society. If the moral example of 
one class raises the other, the immoral example of the second 
cannot be without its detrimental effect upon the first. 

It may be worth while here, suppressmg names and dates, to 
give an instance of the feeling which exists among what are called 
the “ free,” in opposition to the ‘* government” classes, now 
emancipated, and possessing the same political rights and tomes 
leges with the others. Several attempts have been made to 
eonclude a treaty of alliance between them, but in vain. All 
endeavours hitherto have failed before the invincible prejudices of 
hereditary virtue; and there seems every possibility of the perma- 
nent existence of a class, which thanks God it is not as its neigh- 
bours are, sons and daughters of publicans and sinners. The 
prejudices entertained against the black natives has been partially 
overcome, by a matrimonial alliance at Swan River. It was 
thought, therefore, that if a marriage between persons of a distin- 
guished position, one of them being of convict descent, were 
brought about, a great step would have been taken. A couple 
answering this description existed. The accomplished and beau- 
tiful daughter of a man of wealth, who had been one of the 
compulsory founders of the state, was betrothed to a young 
man, glorying in all the pride of honest blood. The marriage 
took place, the bride was given away by the governor of the 
colony. The public looked on in seeming approval; and as 
soon asthe reluctance of the young wife to appear in public 
was overcome, she entered, leaning on the arm of her husband, 
a ball-room filled with all the rank and fashion of Sydney. A 
titter ran round, there was shaking of fans, and rustling of gowns; 
and exchanging of glances, and tossing of heads, and whisper- 
ings. Suddenly, every kind and charitable lady rose from her 
seat, the dance was broken up, and in a few minutes all the rank 
and fashion of Sydney had disappeared; and even the hostess, 
who had magnanimously issued the invitation, awed by this 
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expression of _ opinion, dared scarcely advance to console 
the confounded and weeping cause of all this confusion ! 

Another instance will exhibit the state of feeling among the 
reprobates themselves. ‘They have been taught to caricature the 
feelings of the free. Because these will not associate with the 
descendants of rogues, those will not associate with any who are 
not descendants of rogues. A public dinner was given by this 
class, to which the doctor who took care of their bodily health 
was invited. Great was the joviality among these sinners, and 
toasts of all kinds were drunk. Our medical friend got on his 
legs, to answer for his profession; when suddenly a man arose, 
whose claims to Newgate descent were undoubted, and insisted, 
that, because the son of A®sculapius was a white sheep, he could 
not be heard. No sooner was this hint given, than divers signifi- 
cant glances were cast on the worthy doctor, who stood almost 
overwhelmed by the imputation. At length, mustering courage, 
he repelled the charge ‘ of his honourable friend,’ denied the 
purity of his descent, and for fear of falling a victim to the ‘ ex- 
clusive dealing’ system, actually proved, by a long genealogical 
deduction, his relationship with some notorious convicts. 

It will readily be believed, that such a state of society is 
favourable to the development of extraordinary characters. And 
there would, perhaps, be no more curious study in the world, 
than that of the various little classes, which, under such circum- 
stances, must spring up. The Australian squatter, generally a 
man of energetic character, desirous of escaping from the inferior 
position in which his descent places him, is, if any thing, more 
remarkable than the American squatter himself. His life is equally 
adventurous and romantic; and though he does not carry into the 
wilds which he subdues, the pride of the republican, he is often 
a worthy and an estimable character. The dangers to which he 
is exposed, render him watchful and warlike in his equipment. 
He has to guard against the insidious attacks of the savage, as 
well as against the bushrangers, a class composed of escaped 
convicts, and other desperate characters, who league together for 
the purpose of subsisting on plunder. 

There are some good narratives current in Australia, respecting 
these escaped convicts, the hardships they endure, and the atroci- 
ties they perpetrate. Endued with the energy and courage of 
Englishmen, they exhibit all the brutality into which that energy 
and courage are apt to degenerate, when freed from moral 
restraint. Being perfectly reckless of their lives, they sometimes 
perform actions and undertake journeys, in which it would seem 
that almost inevitable destruction awaited them. Many have 
escaped to distant islands, in boats and canoes, over seas, which 
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the largest vessels do not approach without diffidence. Bass 
Strait is constantly traversed by these criminals, who escape from 
the gangs of Tasmania, and hasten to find a refuge in the depths 
of New South Wales. Captain Stokes relates several incidents, 
and alludes to others, which would form the basis of most roman- 
tic stories. Apparently, however, it did not enter into his plan 
to give minute details, and sometimes, we suspect, he purposely 
omits many characteristic touches, with which he might have 
graced his pages. Did our space permit, we would relate all the 
extraordinary adventures of the three men whose passage of Bass 
Strait he mentions. (Vol. ii., p.457.) Two of them belonged 
to one party, which met another party, also consisting of two, in 
a wood, not far from the Great Pope’s River. They were all 
armed with some weapon of offence, but only one had a gun. 
As soon as they sighted each other, they came to a stand, both 
sides believing that they had encountered a posse of constables. For 
some time they remained in observation, not knowing whether to 
advance or retreat. The man with the gun at length hailed the 
others, ordering them to come forward completely from under 
cover, or he would fire. To this the reply was, that he might fire 
if he dared. He was as good as his word, and brought down 
with unerring aim one of the opposite party. The remaining 
convict, upon this, surrendered; the mutual mistake was dis- 
covered, and the survivors shook hands over the body of their 
murdered comrade. They were too much occupied with thoughts 
of their own danger to bestow much commiseration on him. 
Probably they preferred his room to his company. Subsistence 
would be less difficult; and they did not require numbers to give 
them courage for any desperate action. 

From the scene of the murder they went down to the coast, 
and surprised a small fishing-boat, with the fishermen in it. Not 
being able to manage the craft themselves they did not knock the 
owners on the head, but pressed them into their service, and com- 
pelled them to take them to an island in Banks Strait. Here they 
found a party of about six or seven sealers. Nothing daunted 
these three desperate men walked up and ordered them to make 
ready and convey them tothe main. _ Their boldness proved their 
safety. For three weeks they kept the sealers in subjection dur- 
ing their passage from island to island, and the stays they made 
waiting for fine weather, and at length dismissed them at Wilson’s 
Promontory. They now commenced a land journey, and plunged 
into that hilly region covered with almost impervious scrubs, and 
intersected by torrents and water-courses, now known by the name 
of on Land, which stretches from the sea to the foot of the 
Australian Alps. How they traversed this difficult region is un- 
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known, but not many months afterwards these three men, united in 
friendship by the bands of mutual crime, were seen in the neigh- 
eeunieaed of, Sydney, having traversed four hundred miles of a 
country, part of which has since been ‘ discovered’ scientifically. 

There is an interesting fact glanced at in the work before us of 
a party of escaped convicts, who took possession of a small colonial 
vessel in Macquarie Harbour, and actually ventured a passage 
across the Pacific Ocean. We hear only of the successful adven- 
tures of this kind. All record of failure 1s ingulphed in the waves. 
These men were at length fortunate enough to arrive off Valdivia 
on the west coast of South America. ‘ They scuttled the vessel,’ 
says Captain Stokes, ‘ off the harbour’s mouth, and came in in the 
boat, reporting it to have foundered. Being useful artificers in 
such an out of the way place, few inquiries were made about them, 
and they were received by the governor as a very acceptable ad- 
dition to the population. Singular to say, when at Valdivia in 1835, 
I saw some of these men; they were married, and continued to be re- 
garded as a very great acquisition, although a kind of mystery was 
attached to them. However, their enjoyment of liberty and re- 

ose was destined to be but short. Their whereabouts became 
icsen, and a man-of-war was sent to take them. All but one 
again effected their escape in a boat they had just finished for the 
governor, and they have not since been heard of.’ (ii. 473.) 

Many of the escaped convicts become pirates and banditti, 
whilst others endeavour to deserve well of society by industriously 
gaining their living in their own way. Among the most noto- 
rious of the former was one Michael Howe of Tasmania. He at 
first joined a large party of bushrangers which spread terror and 
desolation through the country. His indomitable courage and 
fertility of resources soon gained him a pre-eminence among his 
companions. But he does not seem to have been possessed of the 
true Satanic ambition. He did not think it ‘ better to reign in 
hell than serve in heaven.’ Though ruthless himself, the societ 
of other villains was distasteful to him, and he separated from his 
companions to pursue his career alone. Twice, disgusted with his 
own mode of existence, he surrendered on condition that his life 
should be spared; but the lawless impulse was too strong within 
him to be quicted, and he eventually returned for good to the 
bush. Every settler heard with terror that Michael Howe was 
again abroad, and their fears were but too often realised. This 
singular being had formed a connexion with a native girl of some 
personal attractions. She accompanied him in all his expeditions, 
and seemed to return the attachment she had inspired. What 
were the exact feelings with which he regarded her are not known, 
but that there was considerable depth in his love may be inferred 
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from the manner in which they parted. One morning they were 
sitting in their hut, concealed in the depths of a well when the 
ever-vigilant Michael heard a significant crackling of the fallen 
branches, and instantly knew that his life or liberty was threat- 
ened. A body of colonists, indeed, which had long been on his 
track, had surrounded his habitation. Conscious of his vast 
strength, his agility, his knowledge of every path, he felt confident 
of being able to escape; but what would become of his part- 
ner? Should she be suffered to fall into the hands of the 
colonists? The desperate casuist soon decided the question, and 
he shot her, not ‘ because he imagined she might occasion delay,’ 
as Captain Stokes, repeating the expression used in Tasmania, 
ie but as others, with more probability, believe, because he 
could not brook the idea of her falling into rough and unkind 
hands. 

Leaving her weltering in her blood (she did not die by-the-by, 
but was taken to Hobarton) Michael Howe escaped, and continued 
for some time to lead his usual predatory life. At one period he 
formed the plan of penetrating into some unknown {fastnesses, 
whither the foot of man would never follow him, and of establishin 
himself there as a solitary colonist. For this purpose, he soniiel 
the seeds of a variety of flowers and vegetables, and endeavoured to 
persuade himself that he could pass the remainder of his life in 
peace, engaged in the cultivation of his garden. But his conscience 
would not allow him to remain quiet. ‘The murders he had com- 
mitted rose up constantly before his imagination. Fearful shapes 
haunted his fancy. Night and day he was tortured by the recol- 
lection of what he had done. This is no imaginary picture, drawn 
from the prevalent ideas of what criminals must suffer. The man 
himself had striven to escape from the terrors of his own mind 
by analysing and studying them. He kept a sort of journal of 
his dreams, in which, partly by a few words pregnant with mean- 
ing, partly by means of strange and uncouth sketches, he recorded 
every morning what he had mentally suffered by night. The 
man’s mind seems to have been of great capacity; his imagina- 
tion was rich and vivid. Every evening, as soon as he had laid 
his guilty head on the stone that served for his pillow, the most 
frightful images rushed across his brain. The faces of those he 
had killed, their gory hair, their deeply-stained garments, every 
material adjunct of murder; the horror of the day of judgment, 
too, filled his imagination, and the awful pains of the damned 
seemed revealed to him in this tremendous apocalypse. One 
single trait will evince the rude sublimity of his mind. All this 
dreadful journal was written in his own blood—as if any other 


liquid would have been polluted by recording the diabolical 
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thoughts that haunted him! There is no evidence that the re- 
ligious sentiment ever came to his aid; but we would fain hope 
that all this agony was not suffered in vain. He was killed by 
three men who bad planned his capture, after seven years’ resi- 
dence in the bush. 

As we have above hinted, the runaway convicts do not always 
become bushrangers, but, managing to elude the vigilance of 
government, take to the islands, especially those in Bass Strait, 
and live by sealing, fishing, and catching the sooty petrel. 

The lives of these men are exceedingly interesting and romantic, 
and more resemble that of Robinson Crusoe than any we know 
of. The islands on which they dwell possess little beauty of 
scenery. By nature they are deprived of all luxuriance of vege- 
tation. Lying exposed to the tremendous winds that sweep to 
and fro through the Funnell, they rear their bare and arid 
scalps like so many bald giants, overlooking the waters that 
foam and dash at their feet. Nearly every one is encircled by a 
band of hissing and boiling breakers. Many are absolutely in- 
accessible, except on some rare occasions of fine weather, when an 
unexpected lull takes place, and a bright gleam of serene and 
sunny weather lights up this gloomy region. An adventurous 
straitsman, seizing a favourable opportunity, landed on the Black 
Pyramid, and carried destruction among the Rookery, which the 
seals have there established. But soon the heavens again became 
clouded, the hoarse roar of the wind warned him to depart, and 
he had scarcely urged his canoe through the everlasting wreath 
of foam which none before had ventured to traverse, than the 
sides of the Pyramid were lashed once more in fury, and the im- 
passable barrier of breakers was again reared round this myste- 
rious island. 

Many of the irregular fragments of land which are strewed over 
the waters of the strait are covered with an impervious scrub, 
which has been growing, interlacing, matting, entangling, since 
they were first bared to the heavens. The violent gusts of wind 
that blow over them, prevent this hungry vegetation from attain- 
ing any height, and force it to expend its strength in a lateral 
and labyrinthian growth, which renders it necessary for those who 
would penetrate it, to cut a path with the hatchet. Occasionally 
fire is communicated to the dwarfed thickets; and for whole 
months a lurid glare is thrown by night over the surrounding 
billows. 

On several of the larger islands some good land is found, capable, 
if cultivated, of affording support to a moderate population. In 
many instances, pigs and rabbits abound; for the mala of the strait 
make a constant practice of turning loose these animals on the islands. 
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they visit, in order to make provision for future visiters. In one 
or two places vegetables have been planted; and shipwrecked 
sailors have often been agreeably astonished by finding amid 
rocks, where they expected nothing but barrenness and aridity, 
large fields of carrots, &c., on which they have been able to -_ 
sist until an opportunity of escape presented itself. 

These islands, many of them, are, as we have hinted, inhabited 
by a peculiar class of men, known by the name of straitsmen. 
The account they give of their own origin is as follows:—About 
the beginning of this century, the south coast of Australia was 
much frequented by sealing vessels, which flocked thither to take 
advantage of the discoveries of Bass and Flinders, and to ply their 
profitable but precarious trades on islands, many of which had 
never before been visited by man. For the natives of Australia 
and Tasmania never crossed to them—at least to those which did 
not hold out the promise of a fertile soil. For some time the 
vessels engaged in sealing made large gains; but the supply did 
not equal the demand. It is in the nature of this occupation to 
kill the goose that lays the golden eggs. Animals sought after 
only for their skins soon diminish in number. Accordingly, 
many of the crews of the vessels, becoming attached to the 
spots they were in the habit of visiting, and finding, too, that 
it was scarcely worth while, with the small profit they made, to 
return to a civilised country, determined to remain and establish 
themselves. In lieu of pay, they generally took a boat and some 
stores; and bidding farewell to their comrades, took up their 
abode in their favourite islands. They soon found it necessary to 
disperse in small parties. Each station only affording subsistence 
to one or two; and they seem, besides, to have been fond of a 
comparatively solitary life. Intrepid seamen, they spent their 
days upon the water, and returned at night to sleep in rude little 
huts which they erected under the shadow of some crag, or in 
some narrow valley where protection was afforded from the wind. 

It was not long before these wild dwellings became invested 
with all the charms of home. Gardens, well-stocked with vege- 
tables, gradually grew up around them; and these rough and 
uncouth beings delighted, too, in surrounding themselves with the 
flowers which they remembered to have loved when young. 

y a rude imitation of an English homestead grew up accord- 


ingly in those storm-beat isles; and passing ships have beheld as 
they were driven along by the fury of a tornado, brief glimpses of 
cottages, that reminded them of the land they had last quitted, 
with doors and windows, shaded by the honeysuckle or the rose. 

The above account of the origin of the straitsmen is true with 
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reference to many of the older men and their families; but it is well 
known that these islands of Bass strait have afforded a refuge to 
many of the convicts who from time to time escaped from the 
gangs of Tasmania. Mingling with the wild and somewhat 
awless inhabitants of this region, they easily escape pursuit, and 
are thus enabled, if they please, to spend the remainder of their 
days in peace. 

It is a curious circumstance, that an English gentleman once 
imitated those persons, and took up his residence like another 
Robinson Crusoe, on King Island. ‘The world had ‘ gone wrong 
with him,’ and he determined to fly from it, and spend the re- 
mainder of his days out of the circle of civilisation. It does not 
_: however, that he could act up completely to his ideas. 

he world from which he endeavoured to tear himself had laid 
too strong a hold upon his fears; and it was with the bitterness of 
an exile, not the stern determination of a misanthrope, that he ex- 
patriated himself. Though he required a lonely steel, he chose 
one from which he could occasionally behold the sails of the nu- 
merous traders that enter and leave the strait; and his eyes were 
often directed over the boundless expanse of ever-turbulent waters 
in search of those messengers from the busy world without. A 
wife, a daughter, and three or four sons, were his companions; and 
it was probably for their sakes more than for his own, that he re- 
gretted all that he had lost. Captain Smith was a military man, 
and his family had been brought up with the taste and habits of 
civilised life. Even beneath the roof of their rude slab hut, 
formed of rough boards and thatched with grass, a good library 
might have been seen; and occasionally the soft and melanchol 
note of a flute stole at eventide over the waters of Franklin Road. 
The position this unhappy gentleman had selected does not seem to 
have been a goodone. In the first moody fit he had fled to a spot 
which held out no hopes of future comfort and ease. Industry 
and science could do little to smooth the rugged feature of nature 
there. Around rose mountainous hills, covered with sand; here 
and there only a little coarse grass might be found, but so full of 
burrs that the wool of his sheep was completely spoiled. A poor 
and wretched soil almost mocked his efforts at cultivation; and the 
cabbages and other vegetables, which with infinite labour he reared 
in the garden surrounding his dwelling, were constantly blighted 
by the west winds. By his gun he was enabled to produce suf- 
ficient kangaroo and wild fowl for his subsistence; but altogether 
he led a miserable and cheerless life. The colonial government 
allowed one of its cutters occasionally to call and leave a few sup- 
plies; but at length Captain Smith determined to make another 
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attempt at bettering his condition, left the island to the sealers, 
and crossing over to Tasmania, met with singular good fortune, 
and is now a comfortable settler. 

The fact was, that this gentleman was not suited to the kind of 
life he undertook to lead. How different is the story of James 
Munroe, King of the eastern straitsmen! For twenty-five years 
he has inhabited Preservation Island, and acquired by his age, his 
experience and his ability, an authority over his fellows which on a 
larger theatre might enable him to found a dynasty. His palace 
consists in a rude hut erected on a bleak flat, protected from the 
wind by some low granite hills. Another tenement or two contain 
his immediate subjects, an Englishman, and several native women, 
with a number of dogs, goats, and fowls. 

It is now time that we should explain the use of the word 
families, which we have used in reference to these straitsmen. They 
have all got one or more partners of their existence. Polygamy 
with them is in high honour. The man who has most wives 1s 
held in most respect; because wives and wealth are synonymous 
terms. The straitsmen have made it their practice to beg, buy, 
borrow, or steal their better halves from the tribes of the continent, 
in Tasmania. A few seals have often procured as many women; 
but in cases where no disposition for barter was exhibited, force 
has been resorted to, and the black-eyed and black-skinned damsels 
have been ap a without the consent of their parents and 
guardians. At first the companions thus acquired were not treated 
very gently; but by degrees an affection, based partly on interest, 
wasengendered. It was found that these women might be of great 
assistance. They caught wallaby, assisted their sod and masters 


in managing their boats, in short made themselves _— useful. 


Some of the straitsmen were actually enabled to dispense entirel 
with the assistance of white companions, and lived alone wit 
their harems on separate islands in solitary grandeur. 

The new population thus created, which appears destined at a 
future period to overcome and occup the whole of the islands, is 
exceedingly curious. They are without exception vigorous and 
clean-limbed, with a dark ruddy complexion, and very fine eyes 
and teeth. They excel in all the qualifications of their fathers, 
make excellent headsmen in whalers, and will, probably, constitute 
a splendid nursery for seamen in case any maritime power should 
rise in the southern hemisphere. Even already they prove of 
= service to shipping, furnishing vessels with supernumerary 

ands, and filling up places left vacant by accident or desertion. 

It is very pleasing to find that their children are not allowed to 
run entirely wild. Their fathers give them a rude but useful edu- 
cation; many can read and write; and we are told that the element- 
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ary principles of Christianity are early infused into their minds. But 
when our author alleges that none of the native superstitions, which 
might interfere with the purity of their belief, are transmitted 
to them, we confess our inability to believe so strange a statement 
without further inquiry. The paramount influence of the mother 
in moulding the mind of her child is notorious. No education 
sinks so deeply, or abides so ineradicably, as that which is uncon- 
sciously imbibed with a mother’s milk. Now these Tasmanian 
women, in spite of the influence of their husbands, all retain a 
firm hold of many of the extraordinary notions prevalent among 
their people. The most remarkable of these is the doctrine of 
the transmigrations of aboriginal souls into the bodies of white 
men. Nothing will induce them to abandon this idea. They 
cherish it fondly, and resist tenaciously any endeavour to deprive 
them of it as an attempt upon their happiness. 

The women of both Australia and Tasmania possess many 
qualities which justify the love often felt for them by the 
straitsman. They are affectionate in their disposition, and ex- 
ceedingly fond of their children. ‘The following little anecdote, 
which we find in Captain Stokes’s pages, is admirably illustrative 
of their character :— 

“ The reader will remember the native named Alligator, whom I 
have mentioned on a previous visit to Port Essington ; I witnessed in 
his family an instance of affection for a departed child, which, though 
it exhibited itself in this particular manner, was extremely touching. 
The wife had treasured up the bones of the little one, and constantly 
carried them about with her, not as a memento mori, but as an object 
whereon to expend her tenderest emotions, whenever they swelled 
within her breast. At such times she would put together these bones 
with a rapidity that supposed a wonderful knowledge of osteology, and 
set them up that she might weep over them. Perhaps in her imagina- 
tion, as she performed this melancholy rite, the ghostly frame-work be- 
fore her became indued with the comely form of infancy, bright eyes 
once more sparkled in those hollow cells, and a smile of ineffable delight 
hung where in reality was nought but the hideous grin of death.” 


In concluding our account of the straitsmen, we extract a passage 
describing their mode of life: 


“ The principal trade of the straitsmen is in the feathers of the mutton 
birds (sooty petrels), which annually visit the islands, between the 15th 
and 20th of November, for the purposes of incubation. Each bird lays 
only two eggs, about the size of that of a goose, and almost as good in 
flavour. The male sits by day and the female by night, each going to 
sea in turn to feed. As soon as the young take wing they leave the 
islands. Their nests are two or three feet under ground, and so close 
that it is scarcely possible to walk without falling. The collection of the 
eggs and birds, which is the business of the women, is frequently at- 
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tended with great risk, as venomous snakes are often found in the holes, 
When the sealers wish to catch them in large quantities, they build a 
hedge a little above the beach, sometimes half-a-mile in length. To- 
wards daylight, when the birds are about to put to sea, the men station 
themselves at the extremities, and their prey not being able to take 
flight off the ground, run down towards the water until obstructed by 
the hedge, when they are driven towards the centre, where a hole about 
five feet deep is prepared to receive them; in this they effectually 
smother each other. The birds are then plucked and their carcases 
generally thrown in a heap to waste, whilst the feathers are pressed in 
bags and taken to Launceston for sale. The feathers of twenty birds 
weigh one pound, and the cargoes of two boats I saw consisted of thirt 
bags, each weighing nearly thirty pounds—the spoil of 18,000 birds! 
I may add, that unless great pains are taken in curing, the smell will 
always prevent a bed made of them from being mistaken for one com- 
posed of the Orkney goose feathers. Some of the birds are preserved 
by smoking, and form the principal food of the straitsmen, resembling 
mutton, according to their taste, though none of us perceived the si- 
milarity. 

“ The habitations of these people are oy slab and plaster, of 
very rude and uninviting exterior, but tolerably clean and comfortable 
within. They generally take what they may have for the market to 
Launceston twice in the year, laying in stores for the next six months, 
and return home, never, I believe, bringing back any spirits, so that 
while on the islands they lead from necessity a temperate life. 

“ Tt is sometimes in the power of these men to be of infinite service 
to vessels who are strangers in the strait, when driven into difficulties 
by westerly gales. Portions of the islands on which they reside are 
brought into cultivation, but at Gun Carriage they complain of their 
crops having been very backward since they were disturbed by the na- 
tives with Mr. Robinson, as they destroyed with fire all the shelter that 
was afforded. The water throughout the islands is not always very 
good; grain, however, thrives tolerably, and potatoes do very well in- 
deed. The latter are taken with peas and other garden produce to Port 
Dalrymple. This is an evident proof of what these islands are capable 
of producing, and is worthy the attention of government, in case the 
idea which I have suggested is entertained of sending convicts thither 
from Tasmania.” 


Captain Stokes, in his surveying expedition and journeys of 
exploration, often fell in with curious characters and people, such 
as those above described. His work, in addition to the marine 
narrative, contains a vast variety of information, conveyed gene- 
rally in terse, sometimes in meagre language. The abundance of 
his materials often induces him to compress into a note what 
might have been expanded into a chapter. But any one at all 
acquainted with Australia will be able to perceive that he extracts 
the pith and marrow of his subject. His principal purpose was 
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to give a complete history of the achievements of his vessel, of 
the discoveries made in her, of the adventures and perils she and 
her officers encountered. When on these topics, he indulges in 
warm, and even flowery language; and colours his scenes occa- 
sionally, perhaps, with too vivid a pencil. It must be confessed, 
however, that he contrives to interest us deeply in his own and 
his sloop’s fortunes. Now and then the Beagle appears in the 
character of the heroine of the work; but the author’s imagina- 
pee is generally of a sober hue, and she soon resumes her proper 
ace. 

The plan adopted necessarily left Captain Stokes only two 
alternatives, when he came to dispose of the vast mass of informa- 
tion he had collected, not bearing exactly on his professed subject, 
viz.: either to intercalate discussional p hartony or to scatter the 
most important facts here and there as they presented themselves. 
By choosing the latter plan he has lost something of systematic 
completeness by gaining the inestimable advantage of brevity. 
Unwilling to dilate and break the thread of his narrative, he seizeson 
the most important features of his subject, sketchesthem briefly, and 
passes on, leaving the reader to fill up for himself. Many passages 
therefore which will be read with eager interest in the colony will 

ass comparatively unnoticed here. Witness the remarks on light- 
Sues in Bass Strait, on the special survey-system, on new routes 
of exploration, on railroads, on land sale, the boundary question. 
The more lengthened observations on the aborigines of Tasmania, 
and those on the convict-system, will, we are sure, attract atten- 
tion even in the political circles in England. 

As we have hinted, however, the chief object of the work is to 
relate the surveys and discoveries performed in the Beagle. 
During the last voyage of this vessel, which occupied six years, 
the circumnavigation of the whole continent of Australia was 
several times performed, and many portions were laid down with 
a minuteness that almost equals that of the ordnance survey. The 
science of navigation owes a deep debt to Captain Stokes. The 
information contained in the present volumes must render them 
an invaluable companion to any ship performing a voyage in that 
part of the world. It is to be regretted, however, that more of 
the nautical matter has not been thrown into the notes or the ap- 
pendix. In the midst of an interesting scene, or the narrative of 
an expedition of discovery, Captain Stokes pauses with impertur- 
bable sang-froid to establish a bearing, or a distance, or to lay 
down a reef, or ascertain the direction of a current. He is never 
in a hurry, whatever the reader may be. With the waters of an 
unknown river, just flashing in the distance beneath the rays of a 
fervid sun, he coolly describes the nature of the bottom, enumerates 
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every cast of the lead, with perfect confidence that enthusiasm 
will come when it is wanted, and cannot be smothered beneath a 
mass of dry details. We never remember to have observed a 
more remarkable instance of rigid adherence to plan, to the order 
and sequence of events. Even whilst relating a scene during 
which his own life was at stake, when he received a wound from 
the effect of which he has scarcely even now recovered, he stops 
to expatiate on the brilliant colours, ‘ verdegris, green, lilac, pur- 
ple, and bright yellow,’ of the Amadina Gouldiz! 

Perhaps, however, this is on the whole one of the charms of his 
book. An air of perfect good faith pervades it from beginning to 
end. He never ‘ rounds off an adventure’ to suit the purposes of 
style; he never seeks for a point, or strains after effect. If a de- 
scription is incomplete, it is because the scene was incomplete, or 
because he has forgotten the details. ‘This is precisely as 1t should 
be. In such a book we would rather find less than the truth, than 
more than the truth ; and since this exactitude is the result of a 
system, we should rather have a little heaviness here and there 
than suspect the author of trespassing on the domains of romance. 

It is not our purpose to sketch an outline of these two large 
volumes ; nor can we even attempt by extracts to give specimens 
of its various portions. We invite our readers to peruse the visit 
to Timor, the surveys of Bass Strait, the examinations of the 


north-west coast, the discoveries of the Fitzroy, Adelaide, and 
Victoria rivers; and content ourselves with an outline of the pro- 
ceedings in the Gulf of Carpentaria. 

On June the 26th, 1842, Captain Stokes sailed from Booty 
Island to traverse the little-known waters of the — After ex- 


ploring Van Diemen’s Inlet, the mouth of which had already been 
visited by the Dutch, and making some stay in Investigator Road, 
the Beagle proceeded to the main for the purpose of ascertaining 
if any rivers existed. The shore here has a very remarkable as- 
pect. One vast dead level stretches as far as the eye can reach ; 
and the only variety observable is in the heights of the mangroves 
on the banks. Here and there, it is true, the keen eye of the 
sailor detects an insignificant swelling ; and his charitable imagi- 
nation dignifies it with the name of a hill. But utter flatness is 
the general character of the country. Such being the case, the 
task of searching for rivers was an extremely laborious one ; and 
might have proved fruitless but for an ingenious observation. 
The level country which we have described seems to have re- 
cently risen from the sea. As far as the water retires the fringe 
of mangroves, which borders the whole coast, advances, leaving a 
wide plain behind, sparingly dotted with vegetation. Nearly the 
whole of the gulf seems destined before long to be left dry. 
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The bottom is flat, muddy, and very shallow. For a great dis- 
tance from the shore, a vast mud bank stretches, on which there 
are but a very few feet or even inches of water, so that boats are 
generally prevented from —- It was by observing the 
habits of this bank, if we may so speak, that rivers and inlets were 
discovered. Captain Stokes found that wherever an opening was 
known to exist the bank had a considerable projection; and hav- 
ing examined the reason of this, arrived at a general rule which 
guided him with unerring precision in all his exploration of the 
head of the gulf. It appears, he tells us, that the streams passing 
out of these openings groove out a channel in the great flat front- 
ing the shore for from two to three miles ; but as the distance 
from their mouths increases, the velocity and consequent strength 
of the stream diminishes in proportion, and, as was afterwards 
found, is never strong enough in the dry season to force a channel 
the entire way through the flat or bank at the entrance, which is 
thrown out in consequence further from the shore. Wherever, 
accordingly, the boats met with these submarine spurs, the presence 
of an inlet or river was confidently presumed. Disaster Inlet, 
and the Flinders and Albert rivers, were thus discovered. 


“ The banks were, as usual, lined with mangroves, behind which, on 
the eastern side, retreated vast plains, with trees of some size scattered 
over them. They extend to the coast eastward of the entrance, which 
is sandy for some distance, with casuarinz, acacias, and small gums, 
which was not only a pleasing change from the monotonous mangrove 
shore, but had also its utility, serving to show the mouth of the open- 
ing from the offing. * * * Whilst waiting the tide, the note of 
a bird, resembling the cuckoo, broke the deep stillness that prevailed. 
It was evening, all around was calm:—the wide extended plain dimly 
stretching away on every side, the waters, as they imperceptibly 
swelled between the curving banks, the heavens in which the last rays 
of the sun still lingered, gilding the few clouds that hovered near the 
horizon. A pleasing sadness stole over the heart, as these familiar 
sounds—the note of this Australian cuckoo, if I may venture to name 
a bird from its voice—floated through the tranquil air. Reeoilections 
of the domestic hearth, and the latticed window shaded with vines and 
honeysuckles, and the distant meadows, and glades, and woodlands, 
covered with the bursting buds of spring; and pervading all, and giving a 
charm to all, the monotonous but ever welcome and thrilling note of 
the cuckoo sounding afar off:—recollections of all these things, I say, 
‘rushed o’er each fancy,’ and bore us for a moment back to our island 
home. 

“‘ The more rapid flow of the tide, and the announcement that there 
was now sufficient water for the boat to proceed, broke our reverie, and 
we were soon once more clearing the moonlight reach. I may here men- 
tion, that this bird and another with a more mournful cry, the same 
before spoken of up the Victoria River, were heard again at eventide. 
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“ Avoiding a large shoal which threatened to arrest our further 
progress, by @ narrow channel close to the west bank, we continued to 
pursue the upward course of this inlet or river—we were yet uncertain 
what to call it—in a general southerly direction, though the reaches 
were singularly tortuous, resembling the folds of a snake. The depth 
was now only about one fathom, and our progress was much impeded 
by banks ; but by the friendly aid of the moon we were able to proceed, 
and many of the sudden bends were revealed by the silvery streams of 
light it shed over the still waters as aoe between banks now over- 
hung with mangrove thickets, now receding in plains dotted with 
gloomy clumps of gum trees, as far as the eye, from our low position 
and the imperfect light afforded, could reach. As we advanced, the 
measured plash of the oars frightened from their resting-places in the 
trees, a huge flock of screaching vampires, that disturbed for a time 
the serenity of the scene, by their discordant notes ; and a few reaches 
further up, noisy flights of our old friends, the whistling ducks, greeted 
our ears. ‘Their presence and cries were hailed with delight, not 
exactly because they gave rise to any romantic associations, but because 
they promised to recruit our victualling department, which had not been 
supplied with such dainties since leaving Disaster Inlet. Had our taste 
resembled that of some of the natives of the western coast of Africa, 
the vampires would have answered our aes * © © We were 
delighted to find our progress rendered hazardous, by sunken trees, so 
much so indeed, that I was most reluctantly compelled to wait a few 
hours for daylight. There could now no longer be a doubt that we 
were in a river, and I immediately embraced the opportunity of grati- 
fying my earnest and heartfelt desire of paying the promised tribute to 
our scientific predecessor, and accordingly named this our first discovery, 
after him, The Flinders. 

“ As soon as the blackened heads of the fallen trees, evidences of how 
fierce a torrent had borne them hither, could be discerned, we proceeded. 
The reaches became again tortuous, but we still made some progress. 
The mangroves were no longer to be seen fringing the banks with their 
garden shrubbery appearance. In a broad easterly reach, some natives 
were burning the country close to the west bank, but they did not show 
themselves. At the end of it, the river expanded into a beautiful sheet 
of water a quarter of a mile in width, though only three feet deep; some 
low grassy islets were scattered here and there, reposing in emerald 
verdure on the surface of the stream, which was reverting under the 
influence of the tide towards its source. * * * 

“ Passing a line of cliffs twenty feet high, the banks became green 
and grassy, descending with an almost imperceptible slope into the 
stream, and blending with their vivid reflections, so as to render it diffi- 
cult to determine where was the point of contact. It seemed as if we 
were gliding through an indefinite expanse of limpid water, reposing 

tween two vast plains, that here rose higher than we had before seen 
the land in this part of the continent. 

‘‘Hurrying on with a still favourable tide, but at a rate much too 
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slow for our impatience, we passed two other small grassy islets, and a 
third was before us. The eastern bank had become steep, overhanging, 
and clothed with a mass of luxuriant creepers, whilst on the opposite 
side was a low woody patch, partly immersed by the lake-like glassy 
water of the river, into which one slender tree dipped its feathery crest, 
appearing, like another Narcissus, to admire its own beauty in the stream. 
In front, the eye could penetrate far down the reach, hemmed in as it 
was by trees that clustered thick on the water’s brink. To the right was 
what might be called an open glade, in the midst of it rose a tree, the 
branches of which were laden with a most singular-looking bundle or 
roll of pieces of wood. Struck with its appearance, we rested on our 
oars to observe it, but scarcely had we done so, when from a point higher 
up, that appeared to divide the river into two branches, rose a thick 
volume of smoke, that soon filled the air, as if a huge black cloud had 
lighted on the earth in that direction. We endeavoured to proceed in 
order to satisfy our curiosity, but a rocky {ledge extending across the 
river arrested our further progress at this time of the tide. Landing 
accordingly, I advanced for nearer inspection towards the huge bundle of 
sticks before mentioned. It seemed almost like the nest of some new 
bird, and greatly excited my curiosity. As I approached, a most unplea- 
sant smell assailed me, and on climbing up to examine it narrowly, I 
found that it contained the decaying body of a native. 

“Within the outer covering of sticks was one of net, with an inner 
one of the bark of the papyrus tree, enveloping the corpse. According 
to the singular practice of uncivilised people, of providing for the wants 
of those who have nothing more to do with earthly things, some weapons 
were deposited with the deceased in this novel kind of mortuary habita- 
tion, and a little beyond was a rill of water. 

“There was an air of loneliness in the spot perfectly in keeping with 
the feelings this strange discovery naturally called forth; and from the 
few recent signs of the natives, it would appear that here, as in other 
parts of the continent, spots where the dead lie are kept sacred. Some 
dark brown and black hawks were perched on the trees near, looking like 
so many mutes stationed to show respect to the departed, but their 
intentions were of a different character, as they were waiting, I imagine, 
for some friendly gust of wind to shake off the covering of the 
deceased. 

“‘ While we were making these observations, the conflagrations, on the 
point above mentioned, continued to rage with great fury; and I have 
no doubt that it was kindled in order to attract our attention, and prevent 
us from visiting this sacred spot. Though we saw not the form of a 
living being, I am persuaded that the eyes of the natives were upon us, 
and that our every movement was watched. The method they adopted 
to lure us away from the neighbourhood of the dead was simple and 
ingenious, and might have proved successful, had not the interposing 
ledge of rocks prevented our further progress. To effect their purpose, 
they must have burnt up a very large space, as the smoke that arose 
obscured all that quarter of the heavens. We observed also that the 
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ground about the burial tree had been submitted to the flames, as if to 
keep away the few kangaroos that visit this spot.” 

The Albert, which was ascended by the Beagle’s boats, pre- 
sented many beautiful scenes to the eyes of the explorers; but the 

reat reward of their exertions was the discovery of the Plains of 
Bienes, through which the river winds its lengthened way from 
an unknown distance. They seem marked out by nature for the 
site of a flourishing colony. The soil is fertile, the climate ap- 
parently healthy; there are few natives to dispute possession of 
the country; and every thing seems — out the policy of 
speedily settling this beautiful spot. e shall be surprised if 
under the auspices of government or otherwise a hardy band of 
Englishmen do not shortly appropriate these plains, and lay the 
foundation of a Southern Flanders. 

The head of the Albert is considered by Captain Sturt, and with 
great show of reason, to be the best possible place for starting on an 
exploring expedition into the interior of Australia. As he rightly 
observes, the waters of this river carried him to a point many 
miles nearer the centre than others have obtained after the most 
laborious and hazardous journeys. Such was the favourable cha- 
racter of the country at the time at which he visited it, that had 
he been provided with horse or camel, he thinks it probable that 
in a few weeks he could have set at rest the question of an inland 
sea. A subject he discusses with much acuteness at various 
points in his work, and from his brief remark tells strongly 
against the probability that there exists any thing deserving to be 
called an inland sea. Lakes he believes there may be, and mo- 
rasses and immense plains covered with scrub; but no vast extent 
of water, as has been imagined. 

It appears to us that very little sagacity has been exhibited by 
those who have had the direction of affairs in Australia, in the 
selection of the various routes of exploration that have been at- 
tempted. Failure has attended every effort to penetrate very far 
towards the interior. Captain Sturt seems to fine been as yet 
the most successful land explorer; but a glance at the map will 
convince any one that an expedition from Sweer’s Island to the 
Albert, up the river, and over the plains at its head, would 
lead to some important discoveries, and be attended with little, 
if any risk. We are ourselves persuaded that colonisation will 
not be slow to extend itself in the direction; and that the now 
unprofitable settlement of Port Essington will form, as it were, 
the threshold to this part of the continent. 

Much discussion has taken place of late relative to a projected 
= of steam communication with Australia. Several schemes 

ve been proposed, some recommending the route by the Isthmus 
of Panama, some that by the Mauritius, others that by Ceylon 
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and Singapore. The last appears to us by far the most feasible. 
In the first place a large portion of the line (from Southampton to 
Singapore) has already been established, so that the remaining 
above 4000 miles are untraversed by steamers. Captain Stokes 
makes some brief observations on this route, and expresses him- 
self strongly in its favour. We regret that he did not enter into 
more detail on so interesting a topic, as his great experience would 
necessarily have thrown much light upon it. However, we find 
the remarks he makes of great assistance in our examination of 
the subject. 

Mr. Waghorn, at a meeting which took place in April, ex- 
pressed his opinion that the route from Singapore to Sydney 
should be divided into four stages—the first extends to Batavia, 
the second to Port Essington, the third to Wednesday Island, the 
fourth to Port Jackson. Others, however, believe that a coal depot 
at Port Essington would be sufficient; and certainly if the object 
were simply to connect the two termini, this might be the case. 
We, however, look to the development of the commerce of the 
Indian Archipelago, to the embracing within the circle of British 
activity of the now stagnant colonies of Holland. We do not think 
it advisable that them essenger of civilisation proposed to be esta- 
blished between Asia and Australia, should thread the intervening 
islands without regarding their existence. The time is fast ap- 
proaching when we shall have established an important and 
profitable connexion with Borneo; and the discussion which will 
consequently arise may lead to events which will force our atten- 
tion to the resources of the whole of the neighbouring islands. 

Whether or not Batavia is the best place of call between Sin- 
gapore and Port Essington may of course be a question. As the 
capital of the Dutch colonies, it would perhaps naturally first 
suggest itself. Lombock, however, which even now carries on @ 
= trade in rice and sugar with Sydney, must not be forgotten. 

robably it will be found necessary, in order to render the specu- 
lation profitable, to call at first at a great many points, after which 
a rapid mail-steamer may be laid on for passengers and letters, 
with only one stoppage, viz., at Port Essington. 

This infant settlement is admirably suited for a coal depét. It 
is the Aden of the southern hemisphere, and bids fair, in spite 
of some inauspicious circumstances, to occupy a prominent posi- 
tion in the history of Australia. It has often happened in that 
country that points have been settled, abandoned as useless, and 
resettled as necessary. Melville Island and Raffles Bay attest the 
fickleness of the Cofonial Office; and Victoria evinces the truth 
that men always return to their first love. We believe, however, 
that inconsistency has been again threatened, but that jealousy, 
among other reasons, has at length turned the:scale in favour of 
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Port Essington. Our readers are perhaps aware that the French 
have more than once cast longing eyes upon divers portions of 
Australia. They appear to have imagined that the points, which 
we had not actually settled, were open to all, and determined, as 
usual, following in our wake, to endeavour to appropriate some 
portion of the fifth quarter of the world. They at one time 
established a small settlement at Albany, in King George’s Sound, 
but repenting of their boldness, retired before the arrival of the 
arty sent to come to an explanation with them. Sir Gordon 
om too, had scarcely arrived at Port Essington in 1838, for 
the purpose of taking formal possession, when Admiral D’Urville 
came in with the intention if possible of forestalling us. Of course, 
when he found a garrison where he expected to find a desert, he 
submitted with apparent cheerfulness to the decrees of destiny. 
Probably an unwillingness to act as warming-pans to the French 
or any other nation has induced the Colonial Office to determine on 
retaining possession of Port Essington, which will now acquire 
an importance anticipated by few. The establishment of a coast- 
ing station there must induce the government to alter their polic 
respecting it, and to encourage, instead of discouraging, coloni- 
sation. A vast influx of inhabitants will cmmapantis Us the result. 


From China, from the gener from Java, from Timor and 


Macassar, will speedily flock a vast population capable of enduring 
the climate, and of turning to account the districts in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. The Alligator rivers will soon be explored, 
and civilisation will extend to the banks of the Victoria, the Ade- 
laide, and, as we above observed, of the Albert. When once an 
emporium is opened in the neighbourhood of these places where 
the products of North Australia may be exchanged for those of 
the Indian Archipelago, population will rapidly spread over dis- 
tricts the most promising in the whole world for colonisation, where 
cotton, and sugar, and rice, and indigo will grow ina climate not 
destructive to Europeans. 

The cheapness and abundance of coals in New South Wales 
{at Sydney it may be procured at seven shillings a ton) will of 
course be greatly in favour of the establishment of the projected 
steam-communication; and the number of ships that constantly 
pass Port Essington in ballast, and would be glad of the freight 
so far, would render the expense of the establishment of a coal- 
= comparatively trifling. ; 

e distance between Singapore and Port Essington can be 
traversed in less than a fortnight by a steamer averaging even as 
low as seven knots an hour. At this rate, indeed, in fourteen 
days, 2352 miles might be made, or 420 miles more than the 
distance between the above places. From Port Essington to 
Sydney the distance is 2250 miles, so that about fourteen days 
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would be amply sufficient to conclude the journey. Vessels of 
about six hundred tons would be required, with engines of five- 
hundred horse power, and carrying two hundred tons of coal, 
which, at the rate of fourteen tons per diem, would be quite suffi- 
cient for fourteen days’ steaming. 

The route by Port Essington seems to possess great advantages 
over every other. It is at once the shortest and the safest, and 
the one likely to combine the greatest political and commercial 
advantages. In addition to the development of the resources of 
North Australia—a point which cannot be too much insisted on— 
it will serve to bind together the whole of our vast empire in the 
East, to promote intercourse between our Australian and Asiatic 
possessions, and to bring our most valuable colonies within reach 
of each other. As an instance of the importance of bringing 
India and New South Wales into more immediate connexion, we 
may mention that the horses of the latter country are among the 
finest in the world; and are exceedingly admired and sought 
after in the former. A mare bought for 20. in Sydney, now 
fetches 100/. in Calcutta. Of what vast advantage to the Com- 
pany would be the establishment of a regular trade in the horse, 
pastured on the boundless park-like plains of Australia, prove! 
This is but one among the numerous benefits that would be 
derived from the establishment of a more rapid and regular inter- 
course. To insist on the utility of bringing Sydney nearer to 
England would be superfluous. The importance of our Austra- 
lian colonies is acknowledged by every body: for the value of a 
country, every man, woman, and child in which takes from 7/. to 
10/. worth of our goods every year, can never be misunderstood. 

Among the other advantages of the route from Singapore by 
Port Essington to Sydney may be mentioned that of security. 
There is scarcely any open or boisterous sea; and for many hun- 
dred miles along the north-eastern shores of Australia the vessel 
will pursue an in-shore track between the Great Barrier Reef and 
the main, as perfectly safe as a canal. The huge rolling waves of 
the Pacific break, it is true, in continued foam and turbulence on 
the reef; but within all is calm and tranquil. Beautiful coral 
islands, some clothed with vegetation, others rearing their bare 
fantastic shapes through the pure pellucid waters, render the 
scene various and interesting. ‘The coast is often bold and pic- 
turesque;—in short, nothing can be imagined more delightful 
than the voyage thror zh this secure and tranquil sea. At night, 
it is proposed to approach the reef at reduced speed, and to ascer- 
tain the position by a light placed in the vessel's head or at the 
bowsprit end. With this precaution the steamers might proceed 
without any stoppages; the passengers would enjoy the combined 
advantages of pleasing scenery and complete safety. 
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Art. II.—J. G. von Herder’s Ausgewihlte Werke. (Select Works 
of Herder.) . Cotta: Stuttgart and Tiibingen. 1844. Lon- 
don: Williams and Norgate. 


THE position and character of men of letters has lately been much 
discussed, and it cannot well be thought that it is a subject that 
concerns themselves alone. If it be important to know in what 
manner is exercised the smallest fractional part of a choice of a 
legislator, it cannot be a matter of indifference to society to ask 
how they are likely to execute their office, who have the most 
direct influence in forming the great unwritten law of opinion, of 
whose increasing power we have at this moment, in the political 
world, the most striking example. It is to the personal shibuats 
of Herder as a noble specimen of the man of letters, that we would 
wish at present chiefly to call our readers’ attention, for though no 
one will dispute his right to the place which has been assigned him, 
among the very foremost names of German literature, we cannot 
but think his claims rest as much, if not more, on the influence he 
exercised over his contemporaries, and the direction he gave to 
the spirit of his time, than on the merits, great as they are, of any 
of the works that he has left behind. 

It appears especially desirable at present to oo alive the me- 
mory of one who to a great extent realised the high idea of a true 
scholar, loving learning with the enthusiasm that belongs to the 
character, yet never failing to recognise the great teachings of 
nature as above all learning; who united the greatest sensibility 
to the most refined and cultivated taste; who possessed vast and 
comprehensive attainments, yet in whom the central fire of genius 
was strong enough to fuse the whole mass of acquired knowledge 
into one glowing body of light. 

The early life of Johann Gottlieb von Herder* was, like that of 
almost all the intellectually distinguished men of Germany of that 
time, with the exception of Goethe, a life of obscurity and priva- 
tion. He was born in 1744, in Mohringen, a small town in 
Prussia, where his father was the teacher of a girl’s school, and at 
the same time bellringer at the church, and no ordinary amount 
of industry and frugality was necessary to enable him to maintain 
a family on the revenues derived from both these sources. His 





* The greatness implied by the von was, as our readers are probably aware, 
one which Herder ‘ achieved,’ and was not born to. He was reproached, not 
without apparent reason, for the weakness implied in his acceptance of this 
mark of nobility, but a perfectly satisfactory motive was assigned for his doing 
80; namely, that of securing his son in the possession of an estate in Bavaria, 
which could not otherwise, according to the laws of the country, have been so 
easily done. 
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mother was a diligent and thoughtful housewife, and the family 
were not only early accustomed to industry and order, but brought 
up in a spirit of kindness and affection towards each other, that 
took the sharpest sting from their poverty, and might have made 
them objects of imitation to many a more richly-furnished home. 

Of his parents, Herder always spoke with the utmost respect 
and tenderness, though sometimes with regret of the extreme nar- 
rowness of his early education. He never failed, however, to ac- 
knowledge the benefits he had derived from the strictness and do- 
mestic sobriety in which he was brought up, and to dwell with 
affectionate remembrance on the venerable character of his father, 
and the delightful reward it was to him, when, after some unusual 
exertion, he would lay his hand upon his son’s head and call him 
his ‘ Gottesfriede’ (God’s Peace). 

The day passed in honest industry was usually closed in the 
Herder family with thesinging of a hymn, for they had brought this 
and other simple pious customs with them from Silesia, whence the 
family had been driven by the religious persecutions of the pre- 
ceding century, and their content in the fulfilment of their duty, 
the mutual attachment of the children, and their filial reverence 
for their parents, made a little domestic paradise of the abode, 
which, says one of his biographers, ‘ poverty had shut in with a 
hedge of thorns.’ Itis in such a soil as this that one might expect 
rich blossoms to spring up. 

Among the less agreeable recollections of Herder’s childhood 
we find noted that of certain periodical physickings, to which on 
the principle that prevention is better than cure, the children were 
subjected at appointed seasons, having to swallow vast quantities 
of powders against worms, as well as of herb tea—a medicament 
in which German housewives still have boundless faith. Fortu- 
nately, the health of Herder at this period was strong enough to 
defy any amount of medical practice. 

His earliest guide to the ‘ humanities’ was a certain Rector 
Grimm, a lonely misanthropical man, who swayed with sternest 
rule—worthy of his name—the birchen sceptre of the town school, 
and who, in the enforcement of grammatical laws, was indeed 
grim, and inexorable as death. ‘The young Herder, however, 
who we may fancy was one of his best scholars, seems to have 
found favour in his eyes, and was always willing, in after life, to 
acknowledge his obligations to the strict discipline of Rector 
Grimm—albeit he appears to us but as what our most respected 
Diogenes Teufelsdreckh calls ‘a hide-bound pedant, who knew 
of the human soul only that it had a faculty called memory—to 
be acted upon through the muscular integuments.’ 

Of the recreations of these school-days, we hear only that the 
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boy was passionately fond of music, and partook, with a great 
number of other pupils, of lessons in the divine art, given on an 
old harpsichord, that was hauled every time, for that purpose, 
from one school-room into the other; his happiest hours were 
those when he could escape with a book into the garden, and 
sitting there, perched in a large cherry-tree, among songs of birds 
and fragrant blossoms, cultivate, at the same time, an acquaint- 
ance with nature, and with the heroic antique world to which his 
classical acquirements were soon sufficient to afford him an en- 
trance. His command of books appears, at this time, to have 
been very inadequate to his insatiable thirst for knowledge; and 
it is mentioned by one who knew him in his boyhood, that if in 
passing a house in his native village, he ever happened to see 
through the window such a treasure as a book lyimg there, he 
could not resist going in to beg the loan of it. In ordinary 
cases, a scanty supply of intellectual food is, perhaps, safer than 
an immoderate one, but it would not have been easy to over- 
task the digestive powers of Herder. Whatever were his priva- 


tions, however, he was, as we have seen, rich in many inestimable 
blessings; and among them, not the least was the character of the 
venerable pastor, Willamovius, from whom he received his first 
religious instruction, and of whom he has preserved the recol- 
lection in his ideal picture of a preacher and shepherd of souls, 


entitled the ‘ Orator of God.’ 

The love and reverence which Herder bore towards this early 
friend, Willamovius, was naturally transferred, in the first in- 
stance, to the next spiritual pastor and master with whom he 
came in contact—a certain Diaconus Treschko—who succeeded 
Willamovius as pastor of Mohrungen, and who now took the 
clever sixteen years old Latin scholar into his house, and afforded 
him lodging, not board, in return for the labour of transcribing 
his prosy sot-disant moral and religious writings. A rather more 
valuable privilege attached to this employment was the use of a 
good library, of which Herder did not fail to avail himself. On 
one occasion we hear some alarm was excited by his being found 
at a late hour in the night, fast asleep and undressed, on the out- 
side of his bed, with a quantity of books, old and new, German 
poets and Latin and Greek cuaten lying, mostly open, on the 
floor, and in the midst of them a burning candle. 

_Herder’s first step into the great wide world from the secluded 
village in which he was born, was made when he was eighteen 
years of age, in company with an army surgeon, who, returning 
with his regiment from the Seven Years’ War, was quartered at 
Mohrungen, and taking a fancy to the lad, offered to introduce 
him gratuitously to the medical profession, as well as to attempt 
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the cure of a disease of the eye, which had already manifested 
itself, and continued to trouble him through life. eclee, on his 
side, was to requite these services, to the best of his power, by 
the translation into Latin of a medical treatise, to be presented 
as a specimen of the learning and skill of the above-mentioned 
army surgeon, and whereby he afterwards obtained an appoint- 
ment which he had been long soliciting. 

To the profession of medicine, Herder had no peculiar voca- 
tion, but he naturally preferred it to the only alternative presented 
to him, of a common mechanical trade; especially when accom- 
panied by the prospect of visiting distant cities, the ‘ fresh fields 
and pastures new’ of an untried world, which always look so 
bright and tempting when glittering in the morning dew. He 
accompanied his new friend, therefore, to Konigsberg, and was 
wonderfully impressed, we are told, at the sight of this ‘ great, 
busy and populous city,’ (it contained rather less than half the 
inhabitants of the parish of Marylebone,) which appeared to him, 
after quict, stupid little Mohrungen, like ‘ half a world.’ To his 
latest day, the names and positions of its streets and churches, 
its principal houses of business, its gardens and public places, 
remained as fresh in his memory as if he had seen them the day 
before. 

He now applied himself with his wonted diligence to the 
study of the healing art; but though ‘the spirit was willing, 
the flesh was weak.’ He fainted at the first dissection which he 
witnessed, and was advised to turn his attention rather to the cure 
of souls than of bodies: that being generally esteemed an easier 
trade. Alas! could we lay bare the secrets of the soul, as well as 
those of the body, we might often find still more to shake our nerves. 

Nothing could be more agreeable to Herder, than the proposed 
change in his vocation, but two difficulties presented themselves; 
in the first place, he feared his acquirements might be deemed 
insufficient, and secondly, his whole available capital consisted of 
thirteen shillings and fourpence, and it would be necessary to 
pay a fee on entering his name asa student of theology. But 

oth these obstacles were happily overcome; he passed triumph- 
antly through the requisite examination, and the fee turning out 
to be less than had been supposed—somewhat less than his entire 
fortune—a small balance was left. ‘The next step was to announce 
the change to his parents, and his friend, the regimental surgeon, 
who had now left him to follow his fortune to St. Petersburg. To 
the former he wrote, assuring them that he would be able to main- 
tain himself in future, and would require no assistance. The 
latter, in answer to his epistle, poured forth a torrent of friendly 
reproaches, urging strongly, the very small profits to be derived 
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from divinity, and the far higher rate at which people were 
willing to pay those who watched over the welfare of their 
mortal and perishable part. But he had now found his true 
vocation, shaun could turn him from it. 

With the assistance of an old schoolfellow, he procured a small 
lodging, and there remained, ‘ shut up in measureless content,’ 
and looking cheerfully forward, though knowing scarcely more 
than the fowls of the air, where he was to find a subsistence. 
We hear that in the following year he obtained an appointment in 
the Collegium Fridericianum, and also that, in the interim, very strict 
economy was necessary, since he had many days nothing more 
to eat than a dry roll; but one would like to know where even 
the roll came from. Something is said about a small present 
from some friends in Mohrungen, and as we find him extant on 
the following and for many subsequent years, he evidently was 
not starved—but by what means he avoided this consummation 
does not appear. Probably it was by giving private lessons, as at 
a subsequent period. 

The vocation of a teacher, Herder regarded as above all others 
dignified, and rich in opportunities of usefulness; and as he en- 
joyed the esteem and friendship not only of his college associates 
and pupils, but of several of the most cultivated families in 
Kénigsberg, in whose circle he was always warmly welcomed, he 


looked back to the time he spent in this city with pleasure during 
his whole life. One of the youthful friends to whom he was 
attracted by a congenial temper, anda similarly enthusiastic devo- 
tion to — speaks of the hours he spent with Herder, as the 


happiest and most memorable of his life. 


“ Herder possessed the clearest and brightest understanding, and the 
most feeling heart,—an imagination warm and glowing, and a most 
noble and generous disposition ; and even at this early period of his 
life, he was in knowledge a perfect walking library. In the autumn 
and winter we generally met almost every evening, as early as five 
o'clock in the afternoon, and I seldom had any one else with me, for I 
wished to listen only tohim. Ourcommon subjects of conversation were 
afforded by the newest critical journals, poetry, and the belles lettres, and 
its tones often seemed to lift me into ahigher sphere. One thing, I could 
not fail to remark, was the pure and lofty tone of morality which 
breathed even through his gayest moods, and the delicate tact with 
which he knew how, even while smiling at the jest, to lead me back within 
the limits of propriety, which in frolic recklessness I was sometimes 
tempted to transgress. An atmosphere of religion, and of the noblest 
humanity, seemed ever to surround him.” 


Herder remained two years at Konigsberg, during which his 
father died, leaving a house and garden, and a few acres of land, 
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to his family; but, poor as he was, the son refused to take from 
his mother the smallest share of the little inheritance, and continued 
to eke out the scanty salary of his office by industrious private 
teaching. In 1764, he was offered an appointment as Assistant 
of the Cathedral School of Riga, to which the office of preacher 
was attached; and here, after passing a more than usually severe 
examination, he entered on his clerical duties, and preached his 
first sermon—having at length consented to add to the dignity 
of his twenty years by wearing a wig—a measure which, from 
motives of economy, he had long resisted. 

Concerning his merit as a teacher, whether in the school or 
the pulpit, there is but one voice. Although he preached in the 
afternoon, we are told, and that his church andl in the suburbs 
of the town, it was always full: ‘His brilliant imagination, chas- 
tened by the purest taste, and the fervent spirit of devotion with 
which he endeavoured to animate his hearers to the love of God 
and man, to high hopes of immortality, and to the practice of 
every virtue’—all these things aroused the slumbering congre- 
gations of Riga, and drew all hearts towards him. An enlarged 
sphere of action—a more extensive intercourse with men in various 
situations of life—a freer and more secure worldly position, could 
not but exercise a favourable influence on his mental develop- 
ment; and the cordial and liberal spirit of the merchants of this 


city, where much of the temper of the old Hanseatic League 
still lingered, modified the tendencies to formality and pedantry, 
which might have arisen in a society composed exclusively of 
students. The patriotism and public spirit of Riga—a spirit 
which Herder would gladly have seen awakened in iy town, 


every village, every school, every institution, was often the sub- 
ject of his warmest commendation; and in this period, which he 
often mentioned as the golden age of his life, he formed several 
friendships, which lasted as long, nay longer, on the side of the 
survivors, for its beneficent influence was afterwards extended 
to all whom he left behind. 

He prosecuted at this time with intense eagerness studies in 
various branches of science:—theology, politics, philology, and 
natural history. His hearers increased so rapidly, that it was 
found desirable to accommodate him with a more spacious church, 
and it is not without a feeling of disappointment that we find 
him three or four years afterwards abandoning a situation of so 
much dignity and usefulness, for no better reason than the one 
assigned by bis biographers, namely, that ‘ he could not resist his 
inclination to study the arts in their sources, and men on the stage 
of life.” The enpleiiion of this apparent caprice may perhaps 
be found in the disputes in which i had been involved by the 
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publication of his ‘Critical Worlds,’ a work that had followed 
speedily on his first production, ‘ Fragments on German Litera- 
ture,’ and which, from its bold style of criticism, had made many 
enemies. 

It is not unlikely, also, that his opinions were undergoing a 
change that made his reputation as a preacher somewhat burden- 
some to him, as he afterwards said, that he had come to Germany 
a perfect ‘theological libertine, all fermentation, vanity, and 
froth,’ and if so, his residence at Paris, and his intercourse with 
the fashionable world of the time, were little likely to effect a 
cure. 

It lay in his plan, however, to make his proposed journey sub- 
servient to the purpose, which, next to the interests of religion, or 
indeed as one branch of it, he had much at heart—that of educa- 
tion. He proposed to visit the most celebrated schools and insti- 
tutions for Sentalags, in England, France, Holland, and Germany, 
and after if possible visiting Italy, to return, and, with the assist- 
ance of the government, establish a school on a grand and com- 
prehensive scale at Riga. The _ was never carried into 
execution, for during his stay in Paris he received a proposal to 
travel in company with the young Prince of Holstein-Eutin, 
as his chaplain and occasional instructor, and he returned to 
Holstein, where he was received with every mark of respect and 
kindness by the family, and subsequently visited with his pupil 
almost all the principal cities of Germany. That there were cir- 
cumstances attending this position that proved not agreeable, will 
not appear surprising, but their precise nature is not explained. 
There are hints of petty rivalries and intrigues, accusations of 
Socinianism from some of his clerical brethren, and complaints, in 
his private letters, of a confusion and dissipation of mind, over 
which only solitude, the deep woods, the evening twilight, exer- 
cised a healing influence. , 

Although also the arrangement with the prince had been for three 
years, we find him soliciting his ental in less than one, and 
remaining behind at Strasburg when the prince had left it, in 
order to try the effect of a proposed operation on the eye. It was 
here that he first became acquainted with Goethe, whose account 
of him throws a far greater light on his character and life at this 
time, than is afforded by his biographers. Goethe was then 
several years younger, and comparatively little known, whilst the 
fame of Herder was already widely diffused. 


“ The most remarkable event of this time,” says the latter, in his 
‘Dichtung und Wahrheit,’ “was my meeting with Herder, a meeting 
that led subsequently to our more intimate connexion. He had come to 
Strasburg with the Prince of Holstein-Eutin, and as soon as our Society 
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was aware of his presence, every one felt the greatest desire to approach 
him more nearly, and it happened that I was the first to whom this piece 
of good fortune occurred. I was going one day into an hotel to make a 
call upon some stranger ; I have forgotten whom, when, at the foot of 
the stairs I found a gentleman, also on the point of ascending, and whom 
I took for a clergyman. He was dressed in black, with powdered hair, 
and had a long black silk cloak, the ends of which he had caught up, 
and tucked into his pockets. His appearance, though slightly eccentric, 
was pleasing, and corresponded so exactly with that of the distinguished 
new comer of whom I had heard, that I could not doubt it was he. I 
saluted him in a manner to let him see I recognised him, and he inquired 
my namé, which he could have cared very little about. He replied, how- 
ever, with great courtesy, and as we went up-stairs together, a lively 
conversation began. When we had finished our visit, I received per- 
mission to call on him—a permission I did not neglect to avail myself 
of, and I found his society more and more attractive. * * * I informed 
him of my various occupations and youthful hobbies, among others, of 
a collection of seals of all our greater and lesser potentates and powers, 
down to the mere nobles, and how my knowledge of these heraldic 
symbols had often proved very convenient, especially at the solemnity of 
the coronation. I spoke of these matters with much self-complacency, 
but I could not get him to be of my opinion, on the contrary, he not 
only refused to take any interest in them himself, but even made them 
appear absurd and worthless in my own eyes.” 


The operation to which Herder proposed now to submit was 
an extremely painful and troublesome one, and what was worse, 
very uncertain in its results. ‘The cause of the inconvenience he 
suffered was an obliteration of the lachrymal duct, a delicate 
tube connecting the inner corner of the eye with the nasal cavities, 
and affording an escape for the tears. ‘The remedy consisted in 
making an artificial passage through the bones of the nose and 
keeping open the communication, by daily drawing a horse hair 
several times through it. Many cmsenald attempts were made 


to effect the object, and Goethe speaks with great admiration of 
the steadiness and patience which Herder manifested under these 
trials. He seems to attribute in a great measure to the suffering 
thus occasioned, the high degree of irritability, and the frequently 
bitter ironical humour of Herder, of which he makes frequent 
mention, and which is strikingly at variance with the accounts of 
those who knew him at Kénigsberg and Riga. 


** During the whole period of this surgical treatment, I visited Herder 
daily, and remaining sometimes whole days in his company, soon accus- 
tomed myself to his scoldings and fault findings, especially as I learned 
more truly to estimate his fine and noble qualities, his extensive know- 
ledge, and profound views. * * My relation with him was, nevertheless, 
not entirely pleasant; for hitherto all persons older than myself, with 
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whom I had been brought into association, had treated me with much 
kindness, and perhaps even spoiled me a little by over complaisance, but 
no one need fancy he would meet with any such thing from Herder. 

“ Thus, duties, while on the one hand I was drawn irresistibly 
towards him, on the other, I was constantly repelled, and an uncomfort- 
able feeling awakened in his society, which I had never experienced 
before. His conversation, whether he asked questions or answered them, 
was always deeply significant and through him I became thoroughly 
acquainted with the new direction taken by German literature, and the 
efforts now making in it * * * I also found poetry placed by him in quite 
a different light from any in which I had hitherto regarded it. The 
ancient Hebrew poets, whose beauties, like his predecessor Lowth, he 
profoundly appreciated, the popular ballad poetry of Alsace, which he 
urged us to seek out and collect, the poetical character of the earliest 
historical records, were brought forward as proofs that the art was not 
to be regarded as the private inheritance of a few refined and educated 
men, but as a gift bestowed on whole nations, and the world at large. To 
all this I lent an eager ear, and the more I thirsted to receive, the more 
profuse was he in giving, so that, as it may well be supposed, we passed 
some most interesting hours together. I continued with ardour the 
studies of nature that | had begun, and since one always has time enough, 
if one employs it well, I found I was able to do three times as much as 
I had ever done before: the abundant produce of these few weeks may 
be imagined, when I say that there is nothing which Herder afterwards 
executed, of which I cannot trace the germ as suggesting itself during 
this time * * * 

“ That Herder’s attractive power was felt by others as well as myself, 
need hardly be said, and I had occasion to remark the great power it 
exercised over Jung Stilling (a simple but pious enthusiast, whom some 
were disposed to regard as little inferior to an apostle, and others to treat 
almost with contempt, as a narrow-minded fanatic). It was impossible 
not to be interested in the sincere upright endeavours of this man; and 
his readiness to receive impressions could not but invite the frankness of 
those who had any thing to communicate. Herder treated him with more 
indulgence than any of us ; and indeed his re-action seemed always to 
stand in a certain relation with the action upon him. 

“ Stilling’s rather limited capacity was accompanied by such thorough 
good will—his occasional importunities by so much gentleness and earn- 
estness, that it was impossible for a man of understanding and benevo- 
lence to treat him with derision. His whole nature appeared to be 
encouraged, strengthened, aud exalted by the influence of Herder.” 


After the surgical treatment which Herder was undergoing had 
been prolonged to a most immoderate time, it became evident 
that the principal surgeon began to hesitate as to the measures 
to be adopted, and another gave it as his opinion that no favour- 
able issue could be hoped for. 

After all this suffering and anxiety, it was found that the inci- 
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sion made in the tear-bag would not answer the purpose, and 
that it would be necessary to allow the wound to close, for fear of 
worse consequences. Most fortunate was it for Herder, durin 
this period of pain and suspense, that he was no ‘ bread scholar,’ 
as the Germans call it, but could find, in his passionate devotion 
to study, the means of rising into a sphere inaccessible to these 
fleshly ills. Avec cela on passe par les mauvais jours, sans en sentir 
le poids, says one who has had ample opportunity to test the truth 
of his theory. 

Herder seems to have occupied himself at this time chiefly with 

etry—Ossian, of whom he was a great admirer—Klopstock, 
Sites, and the Greek tragic writers; rather a heterogeneous 
assemblage our countrymen will think, but it must be recollected 
that this was a period of great excitement and fermentation in 
German, literature, when many things were of course forced up 
beyond their natural level. ‘The enthusiasm for the poetry of 
rude nations, which Herder was one of the first to awaken, was but 
a natural re-action from the empty formality and conventionalism, 
that had hitherto reigned supreme. 

It seems rather surprising that when at length Herder was 
enabled to leave Strasburg, he had no thought of returning to 
Riga. And although his biography is often minute to tedious- 
ness in its details, it here leaves a kind of hiatus. In the spring 
of 1771, he entered on a new appointment, at a city of whose 
locality many of our readers will we fear not be aware. If they 
will look carefully along the road westward, from the city of 
Hanover, they will come to a sovereign state of Germany, entitled 
Schaumburg Lippe. Its inhabitants are estimated at 25,000; it 
has a public revenue of somewhere about 17,000/., and a standing 
army of 240 men, which, fortunately for public liberty, is under 
the control of the German confederacy at large. From the me- 
tropolis of this state, entitled Biickeburg, Herder had received, we 
are not told when, an offer to be appointed Court preacher, Chief 
Superintendant and Counsellor of Consistory—and as the offer 
was accompanied by an advance of salary, when it was greatly 
needed, for the long stay at Strasburg had brought his finances 
sadly into disorder, his acceptance of it was perhaps scarcely a 
inatter of choice. In May, 1771, he left Strasburg, to enter on 
his new office, expecting the warmest and kindest reception, but 
an unexpected cloud intervened to hide from him the sunshine of 
princely favour. 

He arrived late in the evening, and had no intention of ’pre- 
senting himself at court till the following morning, but to his 
surprise he received an unexpected summons from the autocrat of 


Biickeburg, to come immediately to the castle. In those days, 
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it is known, all Europe was held in slavish subjection by barbers 
and hair-dressers—and without their assistance no man could 
venture to make his appearance in polished society. Herder could 
not, without infringing all laws of decorum, permit himself to be 
seen by a great man, until he had gone through the ceremonies of 
shaving, powdering, &c. : and, therefore, sent in all haste to re- 
quest the indispensable assistance of one of these professors. But 
there was not one to be found; the friseurs one and all had left 
their private residences, to recreate themselves after the toils of 
office, in various societies of which, doubtless, they were the 
delight and ornament. Not till nine o’clock, a late hour for 
Biickeburg, could one be found to release the court preacher and 
counsellor of consistory from his helplessand spell-bound condition; 
and when at last he was enabled to make his appearance, as in 
duty bound, in full puff, he found that in consequence of the delay 
the friendship of the great man, who did not like to be kept 
waiting, had sunk to freezing point. 

This was an unlucky beginning, and in the sequel it appeared, 
that Herder being grievously deficient in the ‘ gifts’ required of 
a courtier could by no means recover the ground he had lost. His 
attachment to his pastoral duties seems to have been counted 
among his offences ; it showed surely a taste for low company, 
when he might have enjoyed the privileges of the grande entrée 
at the castle. He would not be convinced either by his patron, 
as he ought to have been, that ‘no good ever came of attempts at 
improvement and the amelioration of society.’ The Count, who 
was a kind of cross breed between an old feudal baron and a philo- 
sophe of the newest French pattern, wished Herder to devote him- 
self wholly to literature, and leave that vulgar business of saving 
souls to those who could do nothing better ; especially, that he 
should be always at hand to furnish him with the luxury of 
spirituelle conversation. This Herder could not be persuaded to 
submit to, even called it a waste of time, and in short did not at 
all answer the count’s expectations. He had an unpleasant way, 
too, of suggesting reforms in every department in which he was 
in any way concerned. The schools had fallen quite to decay, 
and he urged strongly the necessity of their re-organisation ; but 
this would require money, and the Count already wanted all, and 
more than all that he could in any way contrive to squeeze out of 
his little state, for he was fond of playing at soldiers, and had in 
particular a certain fortress on the Steinhuder Lake that was a 
most expensive plaything to him. Then, again, in the consistorium, 
Herder discovered what he called gross injustice enveloped in forms 
of law, and was always teasing about having it redressed; so that 
altogether he did not make himself by any means agreeable. 

U2 
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On his side, Herder found his situation any thing but a comfort- 
able one ; he complains that he was ‘a pastor without a flock, a 
superintendent of schools without a school to superintend ; and a 
consistorial counsellor without a consistory.’ His best efforts were 
constantly thwarted, on every hand he encountered opposition, and 
his pulpit, where he spoke consolation to himself as wala to others, 
became soon his only place of refuge. Under these circumstances, 
he may eS be pardoned that he was tempted to commit 
matrimony with a young lady as poor or poorer than himself, and 
even before he had quite freed himself from the debt which he had 
incurred during his long illness. The marriage proved to be in 
every respect a suitable and most happy one, and a new spring of 
joy gushed forth thence over his life, refreshing and invigorating 
his intellectual powers, and calling forth all their activity. 


“He was now,” says his wife, in her ‘Recollections of Herder,’ 
“wholly restored to his own frank, kindly nature, and disturbed by 
nothing that happened without. He stood upon firm ground, united 
heart and soul with one who fully harmonised with him, and whom he 
could mould entirely to his wish. All his hopes, plans, and aspira- 
tions received new life, and he applied himself to study with renewed 
ardour. 

“ As long ago as when he was at Riga, he had conceived the idea of 
this work ‘ On the Earliest Records of the Human Race,’ and had not onl 
collected all the materials, but even written nearly the whole of it. He 
now took it up again, entirely remodelled, and, in fact, wrote it all over 
more than once—his increased domestic happiness creating a pure ex- 
altation of mind, and a glowing zeal for all good, that raised him to the 
summit of inspiration for religious subjects. The work was completed 
as if in a single breath ; often as early as four o’clock in the morning 
he was at his writing-table. They were bright, beautiful summer 
mornings, and his mood, though serious, was as bright and cheerful as 
the time. Those were, indeed, happy, never-to-be-forgotten days.” 


It was this prolific period that produced also the ‘ Provencal 
Letters to Preachers,’ the ‘ Spirit of Hebrew Poetry,’ the ‘ Po- 
oa Ballads of all Nations,’ the series of ‘ Sermons on the 

ife of Jesus,’ (to hear which the peasants of the country round 
used to come flocking in, with their Bibles in their hands, to verify 
the texts;) and what is generally esteemed his greatest work, the 
‘Ideas towards a Philosophy of the History of the Human Race,’ 
although many of them were not published till some time after. 
About five years after the establishment of Herder at Biickeburg, 
and just when one of the many ‘ little differences’ that occurred 
so often between him and the Count, had interrupted the con- 
tented tranquillity of his life, the friendship of the Salsa Heine 
opened to him new and brighter prospects in the University of 
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Gottingen, to which his wishes had long pointed, although he 
had himself knowingly raised up obstacles to their fulfilment, 
by the vehemence with which he attacked Schlozer and Michaelis 
for the tendency he preceived in their writings to degrade, de- 
form, and desecrate whatever was holy in the Bible, or sublime 
in antiquity. 

An offer was, however, now made to appoint him fourth Professor 
of Theology, and university preacher, but with the condition that 
he should first take a degree as Doctor of Divinity, and submit 
to the ordeal of an extraordinary examination before the Theo- 
logical Faculty. These conditions are understood to have been 
insisted on by George III. of England, to whom, as King of Han- 
over, the proposed appointment had necessarily been submitted; 
and whose royal head was haunted by suspicion that Herder’s 
orthodoxy was not what musicians call ‘ up to pitch.’ 

With much reluctance he at length resolved to comply with 
these demands,—tempted a little, possibly, as his family was in- 
creasing, by the offer of a splendid salary of 700 dollars, or about 
140/. ; but just when he was preparing to signify his compliance, 
the interest of Goethe procured for him the unexpected honour 
of a summons to Weimar, whither, as by irresistible attraction 
toa common centre, all the genius of Germany seemed at that 
time to be drawn. 

Had Herder regarded his success and fame as an author, or 
even his own intellectual advancement as his chief concern, his: 
removal to Weimar must have afforded him unmixed satisfaction; 
but whatever value he set on these things, he had too high a sense 
of duty not to regard them as entirely subordinate to his vocation 
as a Christian minister of the gospel, and in this field new diffi- 
culties awaited him. The aspect of religious life in Germany 
was at this period in the highest degree discouraging. The higher 
classes had received all the intellectual culture they possessed, 
exclusively from the school of Parisian philosophy, and in renoune- 
ing their allegiance to what had hitherto been esteemed venerable 
and sacred, they had erected an idol worship of which vanity 
was the supreme god; and it was in the doctrines of the Chris- 
tian religion, and especially in the narratives of the Old Testa- 
ment, that every puny whipster found the favourite subject of 
attack, on which to exercise his small wit. The middle classes, 
less frivolous and vicious, and therefore less disposed to the love 
of idle mischief, and infected with the propensity to ‘ destructive- 
ness,’ in which these attacks often originated, were yct influenced 
to a considerable extent with the same spirit, and inclined to 
reject as false whatever could not at once be made ‘ level to the 
meanest capacity.’ 
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The party who regarded themselves, and were regarded by 
others, as the especial upholders of religion, and defenders of the 
faith, undertook its defence with weapons so feeble and pointless, 
and so ill-adapted to the service required at that time, that their 
efforts had little other result than that of involving their cause in 
the disgrace of their own defeat; and in the tone they adopted 
towards their adversaries, they often manifested rather the snarling 
spite of a dog over a bone, or an English squire over his game- 
law, than Christian compassion towards an erring brother. 

There were some indeed, whose purity of intention none could 
doubt; but they did not to the simplicity of the dove unite the 
wisdom of the serpent, and were no match for their quick and 
dexterous adversaries, and there was a small minority, whom 
neither their simple pedantry, nor the dark-lantern illumination 
of French philosophy, could satisfy, but these mostly withdrew 
into small private circles, and endeavoured to keep alive, as best 
they could, the sacred flame which nevertheless burns but feebly 
in so confined an atmosphere. 

A large and influential party, including an immense majority 
of ‘ Young Germany,’ was made up of enthusiastic disciples of 
the Critical Philosophy as it was called, who expected nothing 
less from it, than that it should supersede not only all other 
science, but, moreover, the Christian religion itself, and the ab- 


surdity of whose expectations was often only equalled by their 
arrogance and presumption. Lastly, a new school of morals had 
been established, the xsthetic school, of which Weimar was 
the temple, Art and Beauty the divinities, and Goethe the great 


High Priest. Schiller, who had some claim to the dignity, was 
suspected of backsliding, of an inclination to worship the good; 
not merely as a means to the beautiful, but for its own sake—a 
manifest heresy. 

It was into such a wilderness, tenanted by such monsters, that 
Herder went forth to preach Christianity, in a spirit equall 
remote from the cold scepticism that saps the foundation of ail 
that is noble and beautiful, and from the anxious and timid 
temper that clings to empty forms, from which the spirit has 
departed, for want of faith in the power of the spirit, to clothe 
itself again in such as are new. 

Herder was received at Weimar very graciously by the duke 
and both duchesses, and cordially as an old friend by Goethe, but 
by his clerical brethren, with an excess of civility and submission, 
accompanied by an air of constraint that was somewhat repulsive. 

A day was appointed, about three weeks after his arrival, for 
his inauguration sermon, but a week before he received a formal 
announcement, through the President of Consistory, that what 
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was called the first class of his congregation—that is to say, pre- 
cisely those persons who were really to form his congregation as 
Chief pastor, had permission to choose whom they pleased as a 
confessor. Since this relation should have formed the strongest 
tie between him and his flock, he regarded this step as equivalent 
to taking them at once from his charge. He therefore declared, 
that under these circumstances, as he could not consider that 
faith had been kept with him, he must decline the appointment. 
On the Saturday afternoon preceding the Sunday on which he 
was to preach, the difficulty was got over by an arbitrary in- 
terference of the duke in his favour; an interference that 
sounds somewhat oddly to English ears; but the effect of his 
eloquence asa preacher, and the respect inspired by his character, 
soon made itself felt, and placed him on a more agreeable footing 
with his congregation, although a great deal of petty calumny 
was kept in circulation, and continued to buzz about him to the 
last day of his life. Before his arrival, pious people had been 
terrified by the report that he was no Christian, or if a Christian, 
at all events no preacher. Now it was asserted to their great 
scandal, that if he could preach, he had certainly been known to 
go into the pulpit in boots and spurs, or if not actually into the 

ulpit, he had been at least seen to ride on horseback with them 
immediately after the service. In Berlin, it was credibly re- 
ported, that he was in the constant habit of galloping three times 
round the church at Weimar, after every sermon! Enough to 
make one’s hair stand on end! 

The negligence and contempt with which every external obser- 
vance of religion was often treated in these days, extended itself 
also to all matters connected with schools and education. Every 
attempt at moral or scientific culture was objected to, as unnatural 
and irrational, and nothing but physical education regarded as 
really worthy the name. No occasion was suffered to pass of 
making the spiritual office absurd and ridiculous; and parallels, 
greatly to his disadvantage, were often drawn between the poor 
country parson and his sober, studious ways, and the free, wild life 
of the soldier or huntsman. No maxim was better suited to the 
spirit of the time, than that favourite one of Goethe: that, 


* Recht hat jeder eigene Karakter ; 
Es giebt kein Unrecht als der Widerspruch.” 


In whatever sense it may have been meant by the poet, no senti- 
ment could be more in harmony with the fashionable moral code 
of Germany at that time, or better fitted to afford a plausible 
excuse for the most boundless licentiousness. 

In the Consistory, Herder found his ecclesiastical brethren 
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clinging as for life to the emptiest and most insignificant matters 
connected with the church system, and holding them in equal 
estimation to the most vital religious duties. As they were by 
no means satisfied either concerning his agreement with them on 
these points, or indeed on the general orthodoxy of his creed, they 
met all his attempts at reform, either in the schools or the church, 
with the most determined opposition, and soon nothing remained 
for him but to console himself with the goodness of his intentions, 
and await in patience the result of his efforts to diffuse more en- 
lightened views, and awaken a better spirit, both among his 
colleagues and his congregation at large. But his ardent and sus- 
ceptible nature suffered deeply under the disappointment of his 
most cherished hopes, and best formed plans of improvement. 
Had it lain in his character to have been consoled by any amount 
of personal distinction, the attentions offered by the ducal family, 
and by all the distinguished men who glitseved about this radiant 


little court, might have afforded him at least the means of forget- 
ting it. Weimar was at this time, as some one said of Paris, “ le 
lieu du monde, ou on pourrait le mieux se passer de bonheur,” and 
its gaiety had received a fresh stimulus from the rejoicings for the 
recent nuptials of the young duke. Banquets, balls, concerts, and 
theatrical entertainments, the thousand varied delights of refined 


and intellectual social intercourse, heightened by all the means 
and appurtenances of wealth and art, would have afforded to 
many an imaginative student an occasion and an excuse for forget- 
fulness of more serious duties and might have bewildered and 
betrayed a mind less highly toned than that of Herder. 


“Often did Bertuch receive orders even at a late hour in the evening, 
to have the sumpter waggon or travelling kitchen ready, for that the 
court would start at early dawn for the forest. If it was a short expe- 
dition, two or three sumpter asses were sufficient. If it was more distant, 
over hill and dale, far into the tranquil country, and under God's blue 
heaven, then indeed the night was a busy one, and all the pots and pans 
were in requisition. In the ducal kitchen, there was such a boiling, and 
stewing, and roasting, such a slaughter of capons, pigeons, and fowls of 
all sorts ; wherever your eye glanced, there was bustle and activity. 
Late as it was, the ponds of the Ilm must yield their fish, the forest its par- 
tridges, the cellar its choicest wines. A party of ladies and gentlemen 
often mixed in merry groups, then took their way early in the morning. 
The trees which peopled the deep solitude and were wont to see only the 
soaring hawk poised above their tops, or the wild-eyed deer, which even 
at the door of the charcoal burner's hut found a leafy sanctuary, won- 
dered at the joyous laugh, and gay song of the festive throng. In 
these expeditions, dramatic amusements of a greater or lesser kind, fre- 
quently formed a part of the day's diversion. Trees, groves, meadows, 
and brooks, served to form the stage. At Ellersburg, that delightful 
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wooded hill, peopled with numerous herds of deer, the traces and boun- 
daries of such forest theatres are still visible. What merry scenes took 
place in a company so gay, so rich in all the bright enterprising spirit 
and joyous vivacity of youth! what a contrast was presented by the 
calm regular action of nature, with the wild feats of these extempore 
plays, and how prettily the arrangements for them formed as it were a 
framework around them !’’* 

It must be confessed there is something captivating to the 
imagination in all this; but if we cast a glance from this fair 
pageant to the moral and religious and social condition of Ger- 
many at the time of its presentation, we are reminded of the 
opening scenes of Boccaccio—poctry and love, beauty and revelry 
in the foreground, and in the back a fearful pestilence. From 
this time forward it seems that the clouds begin to gather over 
the mental horizon of Herder, never again to be dispersed, only, 
at best, to give way to fitful gleams of sunshine. The delicacy 
of nervous temperament by which he had always been charac- 
terised, continually increased; in the midst of outward pro- 
sperity, and in the very bosom of a home hallowed by the purest 
domestic affection, he struggled in vain against an ever-increasing 
weariness of life. It was thought, with reason, that of all external 
modes of cure, the best chance was offered by change of scene, 
and he was invited by the Baron von Dalberg to accompany him 
to Italy, a country which, from his childhood, it had been his 
most cherished wish to behold. Yet amidst all the enjoyment it 
produced, we hear of fits of sudden deep dejection, for which 
there was no apparent cause. He could not, lke Goethe, forget, 
amidst the enjoyments of art, and the exercise of his literary 
pees that he had fallen upon evil days. Herder could not, 
ike him, build for his soul a lofty palace from whence it might 
look down, serene and undisturbed, upon the sufferings and 
sorrows of humanity, and say— 


* Trust me, in bliss I shall abide 
In this great mansion that is built for me, 


So royal-rich, and wide.”t 


In this, as in many other respects, there was the most marked 
contrast between them. 

Much as Herder delighted in soaring on the wings of poetry 
and philosophy, into the highest regions of the universe, he was 


* Not having the German at hand, we quote from Mrs. Austin’s translation 
of the ‘ Characteristics of Goethe.’ 

t We cannot but think that the exquisite poem of Tennyson, ‘ The Palace of 
Art,’ from which these lines are taken, was suggested by the lifeof Goethe. We 
would gladly have transcribed the greater part of it, but that it seemed scarcely 
fair to enrich our pages thus with borrowed jewels. 
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always content to drop to the lowliest spot of earth where his 
labours could be useful to his fellows. At an advanced period of 
his life, and in the full splendour of his literary fame, we find him 
voluntarily undertaking the labour of studying law, and making 
immense quantities of extracts from legal documents, that he 
might the better fulfil the duties of an office he had undertaken; 
and again, ten years after the publication of his greatest works, 
writing an improved A B C book for the schools he superintended. 

It has been said that the differences between these two great 
men, produced effects that were mutually beneficial. But how- 
ever unwilling we may be to come to such a decision, we cannot 
doubt that Goethe’s influence on the whole was not favourable to 
Herder, and that it acted often rather as a disturbing force that 
prevented his harmonious movement in his proper sphere. Most 
gladly would we join in the chorus of admiration and re- 
verence which has been raised in honour, not merely of the splendid 
intellectual endowments of Goethe, but of his moral character also. 
And if his unqualifying admirers, instead of lofty but vague pane- 
gytic, would favour us sometimes with a reason for ‘ the faith that 
is in them,’ joyfully, on cause being shown, would the present 
writer at least cuihiien, ‘Mea maxima culpa.’ These are days 
when we can ill spare any genuine hero; but it would be a base- 
ness merely to ‘ bend the knee in worship of an echo,’ and assist 
in setting up a false one lest we ourselves should incur the charge 
of a want of capacity to recognise his claims. 

Weare aware of thedifficulty of forming a correct estimate of the 
moral character, not merely of Goethe, but of any human being 
whatever; we often commit errors enough in judging the feelings 
and motives of those even with whom we are in habits of personal 
intimacy, but we can do no more in any case than give our verdict, 
to the best of our belief, and according to the evidence offered. We 
must be content with this, when called on to pronounce judgment, 
not merely on the fame, but on the liberty and life of a fellow 
creature; and unless we should renounce once for all any right to 
decide on the character of any historical person whatever, we can 
certainly exercise it with less danger of mistake in the case of 
Goethe, than in that of almost any other that can come before us. 
From youth to age, he stood on a pinnacle of splendour, the ob- 
served of all observers—who were constantly making records of all 
his sayings and doings, in a spirit of profoundest admiration that 
inclined them to keep in their hearts even what they could not 
understand, like the sayings of an oracle. He himself has left in 
his voluminous writings, and his autobiography and journals, the 
amplest materials for judgment—and both before and since his 
death, folios have been written concerning him. He was placed 
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in the midst of no adverse elements, his strength was not spent in 
struggling with conflicting forces, and oe itself away in vain 
efforts. In the full sunshine of the most uncloudedly prosperous 
life that perhaps any human being, great or small, was ever blessed 
with, he could unfold all the rich intellectual gifts that had been 
bestowed on him, and suffer them to bring forth their fruit in due 
season, fearing no cutting blast or chillingshower. Yet, after all, 
we cannot avoid coming, with pain and grief, to the conclusion of 
one of his own early friends. ‘ Look you, in comparison with 
what you might be in the world, and are not, all that you have 
written is in my eyes mere dirt.’ The question of the tendencies 
of his writings may, in a great measure, be considered apart from 
the influence and example of his life; and, doubtless, it is 
impossible that one who possessed in so high a degree the ‘ vision 
and the faculty divine’-—so profound an insight into truth—so 
wonderful a power of entering into almost every variety of cha- 
racter and condition—should never have written any thing that 
might tend to advance the cause of human improvement and hap- 
= but we cannot avoid seeing that it was a cause he had 
ittle, if at all at heart. We are told that ‘ religion and politics 
were a troubled element, from which he always kept aloof,’ and 
that because of the ‘ dark and confused notions which the many 
entertained of their own condition and interests, the clear-sighted 
Goethe would rather talk of one of Boccaccio’s tales than of matters 
on which the welfare of Europe was thought to depend.’ There 
is little, doubtless, to admire in arty-spirit, and the narrow one- 
sided views in which it a—<!)s originates; yet we cannot but 
think the bigotry of many an honest hater, who sympathises at 
least with a portion of his fellow-creatures, preferable to this dainty 
dilettantism, that, affecting to soar with lofty indifference above the 
low game of human life, throws a cold blighting shadow over 
every generous impulse. 

If the notions of the many were dark and confused, to whom 
did it belong to clear away that darkness but to him on whom was 
bestowed so large a measure of light? Yet when he condescended 
to think of ‘ many’ at all, we find him often enough playing before 
their dazzled sight like a will-o’-the-wisp, and amusing himself 
with the mistakes they fell into. 

That the society of Goethe, whether ornot dangerous to Herder’s 
internal peace, afforded him a high intellectual stimulus, there can 
be little doubt, and there is good reason to suppose, as it has been 
stated by the former, that a great deal in the earlier part of the 
‘ Ideas towards a Philosophy of the History of Man,’ originall 
belonged to him, rather than to Herder. Its whole plan, indeed, 
that of seeking all truth by the examination of nature through the 
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senses, obviously proceeded rather from Goethe, who, as we hear, 
concerned himself but little with questions concerning ‘ mind, 
matter, God, immortality, and the like,’ believing them foreign to 
his pursuits, and out of the region of experience, to which he had 
ecakadindiy devoted himself. Herder, it is said, was always try- 
ing to grasp at the idea, to hasten to the result, when Goethe had 
scarcely finished his observation; for Goethe, the pleasure of the 
observation was often sufficient; Herder never regarded it in any 
other light than as means to an end—a difference that may, per- 
haps, be accounted for as much by the differing circumstances of 
their lives, as by those of mental constitution. In Goethe’s path 
through the world, ‘ the side the sun was on was all that e’er had 
met his glances,’ or it had been, at most, chequered only by a few 
light dancing shadows. Herder had suffered poverty, privation, 
calumny, the loss of friends, of beloved children, and his heart 
— to find not merely the God of nature, but a father in 

eaven. It was in search of Him that he would have traversed 
the whole vast circle of nature, as well as of human knowledge— 
the arts, law, languages, medicine, poetry—that he might ‘ reach 
the central point where all things converge.’ The journey, even 
if it could ever lead to the wished-for goal, was, doubtless, too ex- 
tensive for any one man to accomplish, but at least Herder made 
magnificent preparations for it. 

In 1790, Jean Paul Richter arrived at Weimar, and his 
coming shed one of the last and brightest beams that illuminated 
Herder’s declining days. Much as the two differed in many 
points, they were eminently congenial in matters of principle 
and feeling, especially in the depth, tenderness, and all-em- 
bracing universality of their devotional sympathies; and, as 
Herder himself said, Jean Paul seemed to have been sent for his 
especial consolation, at a time when he was exposed to the most 
painful misrepresentations, and was even shunned by many, on 
account of the political and philosophical views falsely ascribed 
to him. Ina letter to Jacobi, he says: ‘ Heaven has sent me a 
treasure in Richter, that I neither expected nor deserved. Every 
time that we are together, he opens anew the treasures that the 
three wise men brought, and the star goes always before him. I 
can only say that he is all heart, all soul; an harmonious tone in 
the great golden harp of humanity, in which there are so many 
cracked, so many discordant strings.’ 

Caroline Herder, in her ‘ Recollections,’ dwells with delight on 
the remembrance of the evening hours in which Jean Paul illu- 
minated their family circle; and he always preferred coming when 
they were alone, to joining the society of distinguished persons 
who met once a week at their house. The youthful vivacity and 
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freshness of Richter’s mind, his rich humour, fervid eloquence, 
and boundless fertility of poetic fancy, seemed to pour new life 
into Herder’s exhausted frame, and act as a precious medicine on 
the mind diseased. 

In 1802, his health began visibly to decline, the change mani- 
festing itself first by a faifase of sight, that made it impossible for 
him to continue his literary occupations. Various journeys were 
tried to Aix-la-Chapelle, Eger, and other places; sometimes 
with temporary success; but the symptoms always returned after 
a short interval, and his malady was obviously gaining ground, 
though it was occasionally difficult to tell precisely from what 
he was suffering. ‘Oh! he was heard to exclaim, ‘if some 
grand new thought would come and pierce my soul through and 
through, I should be well in a moment.’ But the grand new 
thought was to come only when the curtains of the invisible world 
should be withdrawn. 

On Sunday morning, the 18th of December, after suffering for 
a short time from a severe pain in the chest, he fell into a gentle 
slumber, from which he never awoke. ‘Oh! grief and tears, 
which would never awaken him, the only one for whom we 
lived—our guardian angel, who lived only for us! Oh! un- 
fathomable counsels of God! one day thou wilt make them known, 
and may that day soon come!’ 


The day came for Caroline Herder, in about two years after 
she had written these words; fortunately for her she was not des- 
tined to tread, for any considerable period, that ‘long road full 
of pain’ which remains to many who have had to sustain earlier 
in life an a loss. 


As the works of Herder amount to upwards of sixty fair sized 
volumes, our readers will, we doubt not, willingly spare us an enu- 
meration, which could be nothing more than a mere catalogue of 
names. In the immense range of topics, literary, philosophical, 
and religious, which they embrace, there is scarcely one on which 
he did not shed some new light and beauty. The tendency of the 
greater part of them may perhaps be best indicated by his own 
favourite expression: the culture of the noblest, most complete 
* Humanity,’ with its loftiest capacities for truth and moral good, 
its susceptibility to the beautiful, its kindly sympathies, its holiest 
aspirations, was the object which he never lost sight of. In his ser- 
mons and religious writings he did not attempt so much to teach, as 
to show faith; not to prove religion, but to awaken the sense of it; 
to carry into this often empty and barren department of literature, 
the rich stores of history, poetry, and philosophy ; to unite the purest 
religion with the highest intellectual culture, and ‘ bind together 
the tree of knowledge and the tree of life.’ In three of his early 
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works, the ‘ Oldest Records of the Human Race,’ the ‘ Spirit of 
Hebrew Poetry,’ and the ‘ Letters on the Study of Theology,’ he 
has expressed the general character of his we re views; but as 
to how far he departed (though he undoubted y did depart) from 
the standard of orthodoxy of the church to which he belonged, 
we know not, and have no particular wish to inquire. Little 

ood can come of thus seeking to drag into the light of common 
a the thoughts and feelings which have their appropriate abode 
in the innermost recesses of the soul—to lay bare the roots which 
are of value only as they furnish nourishment to blossoms and 
fruit. 

Herder always expressed the greatest aversion for the learned 
dissections of the Scriptures, then much in fashion with theolo- 

ians, and urged his hearers to fly, as they would the plague, all 

isputes about religion: to manifest the spirit of Christianity in a 
kind, active, self-forgetting life, and to seek for the church and the 
kingdom of God, in the invisible community of all who lead sucha 
life, wherever they may be scattered; ‘ There to help where no 
one helps; to improve where no one improves; to espouse the 
cause of humanity, wherever it lies imprisoned, languishing in 
body or in spirit, in things of earthly or eternal ite: that is, 
Christianity. Wherever these good deeds blossom, though under 
snow and thorns, Christ will find them and gather them into his 
harvest.’ 

As a poet, we cannot think Herder entitled to take any very 
high rank. His excellent translations of the ‘ Cid,’ and of popular 
ballads, the ‘ Voices of the Nations,’ will outlast his original com- 
positions. Of these, a large number were Christian hymns and 
songs, written with a view to one of his favourite plans, the revival 
of the church service in all its former splendour. They should 
therefore be judged with reference to the purpose for which they 
were intended. Herder had drawn much of his critical as well as 
his religious faith from the Bible, which, with a hymn book, had 
constituted during his early childhood his whole stock of literature. 
He turned with distaste from the decrepitude of that which 
was fashionable in Germany in the days of his youth, and of 
which, as of the Prussian monarchy, it has been said, it was in 
declining age, without having ever reached maturity; to the 
youthful vigour of feeling a imagination manifested in the 
religion, the traditions, the poetry, and all the golden glories of 
the dawn of human culture; and it is possible that in seeking to 
remedy the evils of a false, corrupt and sophisticated state, he 
was led into something like an over estimate of the advantages of 
the opposite condition of society. 
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“ As Hamann had sought for the individual man of pure instinet, 
Herder looked ever for those periods in the history of nations, when 
reason has not a been moulded into learned forms, in which the keen- 
ness of sense, the quick sagacity of mother wit, lively invention, vivid 
passion, acted together with undivided force, subject to no constraint of 
rule or law, but kept in constant activity by the unceasing demands of 
necessity and danger. He considered that the age in which he was 
born had wandered so long in the dark workshops of art, as to be un- 
willing to see the broad bright light which had shone on others. From 
their great heroic deeds and master-pieces of poetry, we had made, he 
said, school exercises, and themes out of which children old and young 
might pick out set phrases and rules. In the ‘ Fragments,’ he inquires 
into the structure of language among rude nations, and finds in it the 
best elements of poetry. He opposed the prevalent opinion in modern 
times that a language can only be perfected through science and philo- 
sophy, and considered it as beyond all dispute, that poetry had existed 
before prose, and that the earliest poets were the best.” 

Much of this has been since so fully admitted, that it sounds 
almost like a series of truisms, but it then appeared new and sur- 
prising, and first gave occasion to the distinction between the 
poetry, nature, and art, adopted by Schiller, and afterwards so 
widely diffused. 

One thing which certainly appears rather surprising is, that the 
style of Herder’s own poetical compositions certainly resembles 
rather that of those he wished to banish, than of the class which 
he so zealously advocated. We may, however, agree to differ in 
some measure concerning the precise value of some of his literary 
productions—since none can doubt of what is of more importance, 
the zeal with which, during the whole course of his honourable 
life, he consecrated his best powers to the highest interests of his 
race. The irritability of temper which is among the very few 
infirmities with which he can in charged, manifested itself only 
in an occasional excess of indignation against the wrong, and 
never, for a moment, led him to swerve in his allegiance to the 
right. If not a poet, he was a fam lover of, and an exqui- 
site critic in, poetry; a profound scholar, whose learning ‘ hung 
about him, not as a withering and strangling ivy, but as grace- 
fully as the tendrils of a vine, adorning him with fruit as well as 
with clusters of grapes;’ aman of vast and various accomplishments, 
and brilliant conversational powers, who was yet always willing 
to devote any amount of time and labour to the driest details ot 
any business that came before him as a duty, the minutest par- 
ticulars in the management of country schools, the settlement 
of church accounts, or the preparation of an A B C book. 

It has been said that Herder will not be estimated at his true 
value till ‘ weighed in the diamond scales of posterity,’ but if this 
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mean that he is likely to take a higher place as a writer in the 
estimation of a future age even than that assigned him in his own, 
we find it impossible to agree with the opinion. But in saying 
this we are not aware that we can justly be considered to eve 
uttered any thing en ea to his character of genius. It is in 
and for our own age, first of all, that we are required to work, and 
there is no reason surely why it should not be as honourable to 
exert a beneficial influence on that in which we were born, as on @ 
more remote one. There is no better way of ascertaining what a 
man really is, than by inquiring what he is at home, and even 
though many of Herder’s sixty volumes should be consigned at 
no remote period to the dignified oblivion of the library shelves, 
though his name should be, perhaps, but seldom pronounced by 
future generations, he will not have lived in vain. The noble 
impulse which he communicated to the literature, the philosophy, 
the religion of his country, will not fail of its effect, but — rise 
again to others, increasing in ever-widening circles. His man- 
ful struggles against the rising flood of evil, when his name was 
to many as a beacon light, will in no wise lose their reward, and 
the good seed which ‘he scattered in a thousand desert places 
will spring up and blossom through eternity. 


Art. IlI.—Francesco Burlamacchi; Storia Lucchese del Secolo 
XVI, nuovamente narrata da CARLO MINUTOLI. (Francis 
Burlamacchi ; a Lucchese History, newly related by CHARLES 
MinvuTo.i.) Lucca. 8vo. 1844. 


WE spoke recently, in a former number of this Review, 
of the very marked set of the current of thought and literary 
labour in the direction of historical research observable of late 
years in Italy; and we have here another and particularly inte- 
resting manifestation of this tendency. 

It might be supposed, that of all literary pursuits, history 
would be the last to recommend itself to the attention of men 
living under a social system, which forbids the free publi- 
cation of thoughts and opinions. It might naturally be imagined 
that it would be impossible to write one page of the past history 
of Italy truly and conscientiously, without giving offence to its 
present rulers, and awakening their jealous fears. Yet despite 
all obstacles, difficulties, and dangers, it is precisely this inquiry 
into their own past story, and the discrimination of information 
respecting it—aye, and especially of such parts of it as the powers 
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that be would most anxiously cover with oblivion—that above alk 
else is occupying the rising generation of literary men, from one 
end of the peninsula to another. So impossible is the old attempt 
to coerce by physical means the tendencies and operations of 
mind ;—impossible, as all history teaches, even in the bygone 
physical-force days of violence and the strong arm, and becomin 
more and more impossible with every day that adds to the 
world’s age and experience. 

A complete and true history of Italy could not yet be pub- 
lished in the peninsula. Botta, long prohibited, is only recently 

rmitted to be printed, without castigation, in the Austriam 
dias, And how far Botta, with his cold indifference, and 
hopelessness of human progress, is from being the historian 
needed to tell to the Italians of to-day the story of their fathers, 
those only can fully judge, who are well acquainted with the 
present state of men’s minds and hopes in the country. Not 

uite yet can Italy’s history be written as we would wish to see 
it read by her sons, even if we had ready the patriot heart and 
artist hand to write it. 

But in the meantime, glimpses of the right spirit are gleaming” 
out in every direction, through the rents in the ragged veil of the: 
censorship—more strongly in some places than in others. The- 
object of our present notice indeed would hardly have been per- 
mitted to see the light in any other part of Italy than Lucca or 
Tuscany. The Londoner or Parisian might perhaps be puzzled 
to find any thing in the pages of Signor Minutoli’s work which 
could cause it to incur a censor’s veto. But those, who have been 
accustomed to their ways, become sharper sighted in these matters; 
they know the difference between a legal functionary, examining 
a work under the authority of certain laws, and obliged to state 
accurately his objection to any word or passage he may disapprove, 
and an irresponsible censor, restricted by no known rules whatever, 
and whose disapprobation may be expressed after the formula 
pe condemned the well-known unpopular Dean of Christ- 
church :— 

“ T do not like thee, Doctor Fell ; 
The reason why, I cannot tell, 
But this I know, and know full well, 
I do not like thee, Doctor Fell.” 


And this is the way an Italian censor gives his verdict of con- 
demnation. The general tone and spirit of a work are quite 
enough at Rome, Soin Bologna, or Milan, to insure its suppres- 
sion, if the views of the author are not those of his censor. 
One may judge, therefore, how far in any of those countries 
history can teach the lessons which time has confided to it, or 
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can be written with credit to the historian or advantage to the 
reader. 

Yet in despite of this, the historical students of Italy would, if 
they could, write daily more and more in a spirit the most ob- 
jectionable to their rulers, Despite the caution which endeavours 
to keep all still and silent, the spirit which seeks and finds in 
history lessons of union and self-reliance, is frém day to day 
becoming more widely-spread throughout the people of Italy. 
The historical student no longer conceives his task in the same nar- 
rowing spirit as his predecessor of fifty, nay, twenty years since, 
Men begin to understand that it is the reverse of patriotism to 
foster the narrow partialities bequeathed to the cities of Italy, 
from their medieval struggles. The Milanese, the Venetian, the 
Genoese, the Bergamese, the Florentine, the Pisan, the Roman, 
the Neapolitan, with the inhabitants of a hundred other once 
independent communities, begin to perceive that their histories 
should so be written as to teach pregnant lessons of union, 
united hopes, united progress, and mutual support, rather than 
the sterile and petty anit plovification, which is sought in vain 
boasting of a condition which can never return, and which would 
in no wise conduce to the well-being or civilisation of Italy if it 
could. 

There is still but too much, in the towns of Italy of that old 
narrow patriotism, which for so long a series of years set city 
against city, and deluged the country from Calabria to the Alps 
with the blood of their best citizens. The old barbarism is not 
entirely extinct, but it is departing. And the re-narration of such 
a story as that of Burlamacchi is both a sign of its departure, and 
a good deed towards its complete extirpation. 

rancesco Burlamacchi was of those, who undertake what to 
fail in is certain obloquy. Treason, says an old distich, 
“ Treason doth never prosper. What's the reason? . 
When it doth prosper, none dare call it treason.” 

And when it fails, we may add, few dare call it otherwise, or 
confess themselves so much on the losing side, as to speak other- 
wise than vituperatively of the vanquished enemy of the existing 
powers. Burlamacchi, therefore, was calumniated and misrepre- 
sented by the writers who were contemporary with him; and 
their statements have been repeated by historian after historian, 
without examination, even down to Sismondi and Botta. But 
now Signor Minutoli, by means of researches among the original 
documents preserved in the public archives of Lucca, has for the 
first time made it easy to tell the oft mistold story aright. 

Francesco Burlamacchi lived during the first of the six- 
teenth century, having been born in 1498, and died in 1548. 
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Those were bad days for Italy. The ill-regulated and licentious 
freedom of the santienal republics had produced its natural fruit. 
Lawless liberty had led to lawless tyranny. Florence, the most 

werful, the most glorious, and the best of those so noisy, braw- 
ion societies, had recently fallen definitively. The result of the 
celebrated siege had consigned her to the tender mercies of the 
Medici, those unworthy favourites of partial history, whose real 
character, deeds, and influence on the fortunes of the country, 
which had to endure their tyranny, have yet to be told to our 
countrymen, whose only knowledge of them and their times is 
drawn from the brilliant and delightful, but most partial and one- 
sided and misleading histories of Roscoe.* Rome had already 

read its paralysing influence over the Romagna and the Marches. 
Sone =a Piacenza were also subjected to the leaden sway of the 
crozier. Milan, with the greatest part of Lombardy, had been 
seized on by the Emperor Charles Vv, and given to his son Philip. 
The little republics of Sienna and Lucca yet maintained them- 
selves amid the ruin of their fellow cities as republics. But their 
existence as such was most precarious, and was protracted only by 
the most cautious policy on the part of their rulers, and by dex- 
terous trimming between the jealous and perpetually intriguing 
potentates around them. <A more cheerless and hopeless prospect 
cannot well be conceived than the entire peninsula then presented 
to an Italian truly anxious for his country’s well-being, mindful 
of what she had been, and yet more conscious of what she might 
become. 

Such a man was Francesco Burlamacchi, a citizen of the republic 
of Lucca. There seem good grounds to believe that he really was 
no noisy, hare-brained, or self-seeking democrat, but a patriot 
of truly enlarged views and enlightenment in advance of his time. 
In this most important pc especially, does Burlamacchi appear 
to have been in advance of his day, that his patriotism was Italian 
and not Lucchese, that it was expansive and not exclusive, nou- 
rished with good-will and kindly charities, not with narrow ri- 
valries, bigotry, and prejudiced hatreds. May we not, alas! say 
that he was in this not only in advance of his own day 300 years 
ago, but also of this our day, as men and things are now in Italy! 
Of if, as we hope, the right spirit in this matter is beginning to 
prevail among the better few, the multitude are still sadly in want 





* This desideratum is about to be supplied, and English readers enabled to 
form a somewhat juster opinion, than has hitherto prevailed among them, of the 
history of the most civilised, and most interesting portion of Italy, We under- 
stand that Sir Francis Vincent, a gentleman long resident at Florence, has been 
for several years occupied on a‘ History of Tuscany;’ a task which his intimate 
knowledge of Italian literature, life, and manners, and very extensive historical 
researches, eminently qualify him to execute satisfactorily. 
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of such a lesson as Signor Minutoli has attempted to read them 
from the stirring story of his hero. The little book which he has 
produced is, therefore, a useful and an acceptable one. Besides 
there was a tardy justice to be done. Burlamacchi FAILED; and 
is, therefore, forgotten as an obscure traitor, and was, of course, 
written down by the courtly historians of the time asa low, vulgar 
atheist into the bargain. 

Francesco Burlamacchi was of an ancient and noble Lucchese 
family, and not, as his contemporary historians have said, of a ple- 
beian stock. It matters nothing except as a proof of the animus and 
disregard to truth of the guides on whom we are wont to rely for 
our notions of those days. ‘ If,’ says Signor Minutoli in a note, 
* if it were not sewage vain to speak of family nobility or an- 
tiquity, it might easily be proved at length that Burlamacchi’s race 
was both ancient and noble. For our purpose, however, it is suffi- 
cient that the name appears in the list of nobles excluded from all 
participation in the affairs of the republic by a statute of the year 
1308.’ It appears, moreover, that our hero’s father, Michael 
Burlamacchi, was intrusted with various embassies from his coun- 

to sundry potentates, and that at home he had filled the highest 
oifice in the republic, that of Gonfaloniere. 

It is always interesting, though often difficult, to trace the mo- 
difying causes which have contributed to fashion into what they 
were the minds of those who have influenced the destinies of man- 
kind. In the case before us, we have the means of pointing un- 
hesitatingly to the immediate sources of the inspiration which 
pare the young Burlamacchi to risk all for the redemption of 

taly. The exigencies of the timesindeed spoke trumpet-tongued 
to every awakened mind of the dangers which lay before and 
around them, and many were not deaf to the voice of warning. 
But we find no contemporary of our hero, none but himse 
alone, among all the ‘ malcontents,’ exiles from the different states, 
whose views and aspirations had advanced beyond the old medieval 
patriotism of bigotedly exclusive citizenship, and had risen to con- 
ceive a hope and a plan for the regeneration of Italy. 

Now see how a good man’s work lives after him. 

We find that Philip Burlamacchi, the brother of Michael, and 
uncle of our hero, was the intimate friend and disciple of Savona- 
rola. After the tragical death of the reformer ani in 1498, the 
year of Francesco’s birth, Philip Burlamacchi, hitherto a layman, 
returned from Florence to his native Lucca, and adopted the re- 
ligious habit, together with the austere manners and bold doctrines 
ofl is murdered friend. Changing, as was usual, his secular name 
fora monastic one, he was thenceforward known as Fra Pacifico, and 
so lived in Lucca till the year 1519, the twenty-first of his nephew 
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Francesco’s age. Fra Pacifico left behind him a life of his cele- 
brated friend and master, a brief and meagre abstract of which has 
been printed in the ‘ Miscellanies of Baluzio’ published by Mansi 
at Lucca in the year 1761. The original MS. of Fra Pacifico is 
still extant in the library of the Dominicans of Santa Maria No- 
vellain Florence. The convent of Saint Marc in the same city has 
also a MS. of his entitled ‘ A Defence of Savonarola,’ in a dialogue - 
between Didimo and Sofia. 

Can we be at a loss then for the fountain-head of those inspira- 
tions which animated Francesco ? 


“Can we doubt,” says Signor Minutoli, “that in frequent conversa- 
tions with his uncle, Francesco must have received the seeds of those 
doctrines, whence were engendered the passions, that ultimately over- 
topping all other affections, led him to his arduous and perilous enter- 

rise. In fact, dear as was to him the memory of Savonarola, whom he 
Sisined a saint and martyr in the cause of hberty, it is impossible but 
that he must often have spoken of him with burning words to his youn 
nephew,—have set him before his eyes as a model for imitation, an 
nourished as he had been with the martyr’s maxims and opinions in 
favour of liberty and reform, and resistance to every form of tyranny, 
have discovered to him his own sentiments in a manner that must have 
left a profound impression in the young mind of Francesco.” 


A further fruit of the seed then and thus sown may be traced 
in the subsequent adoption of Protestant opinions by a son whom 
Francesco left, who consequently quitted his native country in 
1566 and emigrated to Geneva, where his family was afterwards 
distinguished in the person of Gio.Giacomo Burlamacchi, professor 
of law, who died there in 1748, leaving sundry esteemed works 
on jurisprudence, since frequently printed. 

His uncle's known admiration for Savonarola, and adoption of 
the reformer’s principles, did not avail to exclude his nephew from 
the trusts ak honours of his country’s government, however 
otherwise the case might have been in neighbouring Florence, or 
at a somewhat later date in Lucca herself. Francesco Burlamacchi 
held various offices in the state at an early age; and in the year 
1533, the thirty-fifth of his age, he obtained the highest, that of 
gonfaloniere di giustizia, to which he was recalled by the choice 
of his fellow-citizens no less than five times. The station which 
he then held placed him in a position to observe yet more accu- 
rately, and be more sensibly struck by a sense of the imminent 
insecurity of the liberties of the little republic, and the unhappy 
condition of the yet more unfortunate states around her, among 
whose newly erected tyrants she was obliged to steer cautiously 
her tortuous way. He was fully aware of the immense quantity 
of indignation and discontent which boiled and fermented in the 
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cities around him, compressed only by the strong hand. He knew 
that if only an arm could be found daring enough to be the first 
to unfurl the standard of liberty and call on the populations to 
revolt against their new masters, there would be no lack of parti- 
sans in the cause, and he after much and mature consideration 
determined to accept the risk of the enterprise, and be himself 
the means of regenerating Italy, or perish in the attempt. His 
hope and intention are thus stated by Signor Minutoli. 


“ His plan was, when the cities of Tuscany * should be freed from 
slavery, and secured in their freedom, to bind them into one bod 
politic, in the manner of a confederation ; in such wise, that while eac 
should have the power of governing its own affairs according to its own 
ideas, the common interest of all should be cared for by constitutions 
settled by common agreement, assuring the independence and agree | 
of all. Thus Francesco aimed at a constitution of government, whic 
neither had been in time past, nor was then unexampled; but which 
improved in our days by the advance of civilisation, is seen to suit and 
adapt itself admirably to all those peoples, who, though comprised in a 
country called by one name, find themselves by the result of a eas chain 


of circumstances separated into different societies, and divided as to 
political constitution ;—a difference from which spring a different cha- 
racter, and different interests, as well as varying habits and customs.” 


We cannot but confess that we are surprised as well as gratified 


at the indulgent laxity of censorship, which could permit the 
ublication of this very significant passage even in Lucca the 
iberal. We need hardly add that we are still more gratified at 
the progressing boldness and freedom of opinion which it in- 
dicates, Yes! the federative form of polity, which has been 
Sound so admirably suited to populations in the position, and under 
the circumstances of those who inhabit the Itakan peninsula, is in 
fact that to which the present hopes of every enlightened Italian 
patriot are pointing. It is the only freedom possible for Italy. 
Amalgamation may in many cases owe taken place during long 
years of compulsory aggregation between various cities of Italy, 
once independent republics, to such a degree as to make it unne- 
cessary and inexpedient that in any future re-constitution of the 
country, they should be again separated. The members of such a 
litical federation may with advantage be considerably larger and 
es in number than must have been the case had such an order 
of things prevailed in the days of Francesco Burlamacchi. But it 
is still the only thing for Italy. The divisions of character, lan- 
guage, manners, interests, historical recollections, and old loves 
and hatreds still as fresh as ever, forbid all hope of uniting Italy 


* Of Tuscany, that is, in the first instance. His views extended to a much 
‘wider range, and embraced in their ultimate hopes the rest cf Italy. 
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into one free government. La jeune Italie is now pretty 
nerally aware of this, and the Francesco Burlamacchis of the 
present day are taking, and are about to take, precisely similar 
means in the hope of arriving at precisely the same result which he 
aimed at three hundred years ago. 

It was towards the end of the year 1544 that Burlamacchi 
began to take active steps in the design, which had been many 
years maturing itself in his thoughts. His first step was to con- 
fide his plans and hopes to a fellow citizen and friend called 
Cesare di Benedino, who appears to have merited his confidence. 
He professed his entire adhesion to his friend’s views, and promised 
im cit obedience to his directions in the execution of them, ‘ as 
well,’ says the historian, ‘ for the great love he bore to his coun- 
try’s liberty, as for the exceeding reverence he entertained for the 
name and character of Francesco.’ It was necessary in the next 
place to consider what support could be found outside the city, 
that should back the movement, and carry out its object. Os 


rather, it was necessary to select the most desirable and most 
trustworthy among the multitude of powerful families of the vari- 
ous cities of Tuscany, who were well known to be anxious to change 
the present order of — and to find means of communicating 


with such as should be selected, ‘The number of exiles from the 
various cities,—the ‘ fuorusciti,’ who figure so largely throughout 
Italian history,—was at this time very great. From Florence es- 
pecially the Medicean ascendency had driven into exile many of 
its most powerful citizens. 

The name of Strozzi in particular is familiar even to those who 
have but slight knowledge of Italian history, as that of a family 
ever hostile to the Medici. Pieroand Lione Strozzi,—the sons of 
him, who to save himself from the hands of Cosmo dei Medici’s 
executioner, put himself to death in the prison to which he had 
been consigned, leaving behind him as testament and appeal only 
this monumental verse, ‘ Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor,” 
—this man’s two sons were now considered the heads of the Flo- 
rentine fuorusciti, and were ready to avail themselves of any oppor- 
tunity of injuring and humbling the hated house of Medici. 
Lione Strozzi, called generally ‘il Priore di Capua,”—his title as 
a Knight of Rhodes,—was at this time-at Marseilles with a con- 
siderable armed force. 

Now it chanced that a certain Lucchese citizen, named Sebas- 
tiano, or familiarly Bastiano, Carletti, returned at this juncture 
from Marseilles to his native city, having long been fighting under 
the standard of the Prior of Capua. This man Burlamacchi 
sounded; found him loyal, intelligent, active, and enterprising; 
and opening to him his plans and hopes, consulted him as to 
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the feasibility of inducing Lione Strozzi to join and aid them 
with his name and influence, and the troops under his command. 
Carletti thought well of the enterprise,—thought well also of 
obtaining the assistance of his late general, of olen he spoke in 
the highest terms, and undertook to be the medium of communi- 
cation with him. Bastiano, therefore, was despatched to Marseilles, 
commissioned to lay the scheme before the prior in this wise. 
Burlamacchi was to obtain the generalship of the Lucchese militia, 
a post which the favour of the people, and of the magnates of the 
city, would render it easy for him to make sure of. He calculated 
that he should be able, without raising any suspicions, to assemble, 
as for the purpose of review, above two thousand men. He 
intended to bring them towards the evening, as if to exercise 
them, to the open space outside that gate of the city, now called 
the ‘ Porta della Corse.’ Thence gradually drawing them at 
nightfall to a little distance from the city, he purposed, as soon as 
he should have placed the shoulder of the Apennine between him 
and Lucca, telling them that they were to march on Pisa, and 
giving them to understand that the expedition was undertaken at 
the command of the rulers of the republic. He anticipated little 
or no difficulty in getting possession of Pisa, and raising there 
the standard of liberty and revolt against the power of the Medici; 
for there, even more than at Florence, the whole body of the 
people were indignant at their present position, and eager to 
recover their independence. The governor, moreover, of the 
garrison, placed there by Cosmo to keep the city in subjection, 
was a Lucchese exile, who, Burlamacchi doubted not, would 
readily make common cause with him. From Pisa, with his 
troops increased by all the available power of that city, he was to 
march to the attack of Florence, which was to be at the same 
moment assaulted on the opposite side by Strozzi and his army. 
A very large body of the citizens within the town would be ready 
enough to assist any movement, the object of which was to over- 
throw the Medici, and restore their liberty; and yet further to 
insure the success of the scheme, Cosmo appeared to be indulging 
in a security which none of the circumstances around him war- 
ranted, and had sent the greater part of his available forces to 
assist the Emperor in his German wars. 

The prior approved the plan,-—deemed it far from difficult of 
execution, but thought it needful that he should have a personal 
conference with Reclemaeeli, which might, he said, conveniently 
take place in Venice, whither he was then about to go. It so 
happened, however, that circumstances prevented his reachin 
that city before April, 1546. Burlamacchi had just been appointed, 
on the 13th of that month, general of the militia, and some duty 
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of his office — his presence among the hills to the north of 
Lucca, he availed himself of this absence from the city, to slip 
away secretly to Venice. There he found Carletti waiting for 


him, who, in the night, brought him to the house where the prior 


was. 
In the night! In the large and crowded city of Venice, a 
citizen of distant Lucca could not in that strange sixteenth century 
visit a citizen of Florence without such precaution! How vividly 
does such an incident paint to our imaginations a state of things, 
which we are enabled to realise in our conceptions only by vigilant 
attention to such-like minute incidents which history has by acci- 
dent, rather than designedly, preserved for us. How strangel 
universal the intrigue and suspiciousness which could have ai 
it necessary for Burlamacchi to conceal his journey to Venice, and 
his visit to the prior there! How stranger still the Argus-eyed 
vigilance, which, in such a city as Venice, could render such 
concealment a thing to be hoped for only from the cover of night ! 
We picture to ourselves the dark, mysterious gondola, with its 
silent and unquestioning gondolier, gliding noiselessly along some 
one of those narrow and tortuous watery lanes, which, mixed 
with the ‘ calle,’ or land lanes, render Venice to all, save its 
natives, an inextricable labyrinth. The boat halts at one of those 
darksome, narrow doors, which open on the water’s edge, and 


seem adapted to lead only to the dwellings of the numerous rats, 
that run in and out of every crevice of the brick-work around its 
threshold. At a signal from Carletti, the door is opened, a 
break-neck stair is surmounted, and Burlamacchi finds himself in 
= presence of his fellow conspirator, the exiled but redoubtable 
trozzi. 
Full of gravity and nobility, ays our historian, were the words 


of Francesco on this occasion. e substance of what he said to 
the prior has been placed on record, and Sigaor Minutoli has 
written for us as follows. The largeness and soundness of the 
views which it develops, remarkable enough for the middle‘of 
the sixteenth century, make the passage worth quoting: 


“Tt may seem strange to you,’ said Burlamacchi to the prior, ‘ that 
I, born in a free state, and in the enjoyment of all its highest honours, 
should wish to risk them, as well as my life, for the sake of others’ 
liberty. But I do not restrict the idea of my country within the walls of 
my native city, nor limit my love of independence to a small tract of 
country, itself also liable at every moment to become the tyrant’s prey, 
if, as in the present case, tyranny prevails around it. So that, if I suc- 
ceed in the enterprise I meditate, others will gain their liberty by it, and 
I shall doubly enjoy mine; both in that it will be participated by the 
other sons of our common country, and in that the freedom of my native 
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city will be assured with stability. Idonot hide from myself the danger 
which we shall affront in this matter, but it does not terrify me. If it 
did, I had but to remain quiet, and swallow, as I might, my indignation 
at the condition of Italy. You are well aware of the condition of Tus- 
cany. Sienna threatened with the loss of her liberty, and with the 
emperor’s resentment for her resistance to his arms, and her contempt 
for his authority; Pisa brooding over the recent loss of her independence, 
and panting to throw off the yoke. Of Florence, I need say no more 
than that your father’s blood is still reeking on the Medici’s prison-floor, 
and calls on you for vengeance. For my own part, all of life and 
means that I have, I contribute to the cause of liberty. You and your 
brother Pietro, as you will be the leaders of the enterprise, will have 
the glory of it, and I shall be well content with the consciousness of having 
eee and assisted it. * * * Your name imposes on you the 

uty of liberating your country from servitude. The memory of your 
father binds you to the enterprise. You will accomplish it, and I the 


first shall have the pleasure of proclaiming you the father and liberator 
of your country.’ ” 


Strozzi desired nothing better than such an undertaking, with 
such an event. No difference of opinion arose between them as 
to the steps to be adopted, and the conduct of the enterprise, but 
Burlamacchi was for immediate action, while Strozzi, less enthu- 
siastic, less willing to risk self-sacrifice, and, it may be added, less 
purely patriotic in his desire to change the existing order of things, 
counselled delay. He wished to wait till it should be seen what 
was likely to be the event of the war the emperor was waging in 
Germany against the league of Schmalcalde; and it was in vain that 
Burlamacchi urged the consideration that the very circumstance of 
all Europe being intent on the fateful struggle between Catholicism 
and Protestantism, by their representatives Charles V. and the 
Elector of Saxony, was the best guarantee of their success. In 
truth, a more favourable moment for an attempt of the kind could 
hardly offer itself. Not only was the whole attention of the 
potentates of Italy riveted on the momentous struggle on the 
eve of commencement in Germany, but a considerable part of 
their forces were absent in the ranks of the emperor. Garrisons 
had been reduced, and many posts left altogether undefended for 
the sake of sending men to aid the great cause of tyranny. 
Moreover, the present moment was a season of great scarcity and 
distress, a circumstance which must of course Teaye dispose the 
masses of the people to take part with any movement that promises 
change and a possible escape from their present sufferings. 

Strange is it to think of all that was trembling in the balance, 
as those two urged their arguments in that obscure night confer- 
ence. There seems soaretly ‘a doubt that Burlamacchi’s plan 
would have been successful if put into execution at that conjunc- 
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ture, and the result of his success would in all probability have 
been the downfall of the papacy, and the abolition of Romanism 
throughout Italy. And how this might have modified the sub- 
sequent history of the world, how humanity might in that case 
have now stood,—who shall attempt to say? But it was not to 
be! That ‘ tide in the affairs of men’ which in national as well 
as individual interests ‘ leads on to fortune,’ was not ‘ taken at the 
flood.’ In vain the anxious debate was prolonged till the first 
early rays of that spring morning, rising from the Savini, warned 
the conspirators no longer to delay their parting. In vain the 
warmer spirit urged the priceless opportunity. Strozzi could not 
be moved to venture on the cast, and Italy was to remain yet three 
hundred years under the two-fold bondage of her spiritual and 
temporal tyrants. 

ith a heavy heart Burlamacchi returned to Lucca, there to 
await communication from the prior, when he should deem the 
fitting moment for moving to have arrived. The weary, anxious 
months passed on, and still the prior delayed. Francesco im the 
meanwhile was not idle. He continued enlarging his correspon- 
dence and connexion with the exiles from Florence, Sienna, and 
the other cities, and without precisely opening his plans to them, 
yet let them understand that some movement was ere long likely 
to take place, stimulated their discontent at the existing order of 
things, and excited their hopes of restoration to their homes, as 
the reward of rendering those homes the abodes of freemen. 

Finding it likely that he would be appointed one of the 
college of superior magistrates for the months of July and 
August in this year (1546), Burlamacchi sent again to the prior 
at Venice,—this time by his friend Benedino,—urging him to 
immediate action, as the tenure of the magistracy, by taking the 
military force from under his command, would make it impos- 
sible to move during those two months. Strozzi, however, per- 
sisted in his determination of delaying till things should be, in 
his estimation, more ripe. 

Burlamacchi was appointed, as he had foreseen; and one of the 
college, who had been elected Gonfaloniere, happening to die just 
before he entered into office, he was a osen to fill 
this chief magistracy in the dead man’s stead. Now it so hap- 
pened, that oe days before his two months’ tenure of this office 
expired, he was called on by its duties to decide between two 

insmen, named Andrea and Angelo Pezzini, respecting the 
wardship of a rich young lady, their relative. Francesco decided 
in favour of Angelo, and thereby made Andrea his mortal enemy. 
This Andrea Pezzini, as Italy’s evil genius would have it, had 
been an intimate friend of Benedino Burlamacchi’s confidant, 
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who, previously to his departure for Venice, had most impru- 
dently confided the important secret to Pezzini. This man, 
therefore, now found his enemy in his power. The chief magis- 
trate who had given judgment against him was a conspirator 
ainst the government. His first step was to hasten to Florence, 
and tell his tale to Cosmo. Benedino, guessing but too surely the 
object of his journey, hastened to Burlamacchi, confessed the im- 
rudence of which he had been guilty, besought him to forgive 
im, and to lose no time in providing for his own safety. 

The feelings of Burlamacchi at this revelation may be easily 
conceived. ‘The long-cherished hopes of a life were at once anni- 
hilated, and in their place rose before him the imminent danger 
of a cruel death, and a name in history’s page, how different 
from that which he had fondly hoped for, and which he de- 
served! He freely pardoned Benedino, however, for his indis- 
cretion, telling him that he deemed him rather an object of com- 
passion at that moment, than of anger, and then turned his mind 
to the possibility of escaping the fate that threatened him. Once 
Sanh the city wall, it would not have been difficult for him, in 
the then condition of Italy, to have joined himself to some of the 
numerous bands of exiles from the different cities, and to have 
yet become a formidable enemy to his country’s oppressors. But 
it seems as if misfortune was never unprovided with a second 
blow, to level with the earth him whom her first has not sufficed 
to crush. Francesco had succeeded in contriving, that at a cer- 
tain hour of that evening, St. Peter’s gate should be left in the 
keeping of a lad, who would, he knew, favour his escape. The 
intervening hours were devoted to taking leave of his frends, in- 
structing them in the part they should play within the city, to 
aid his efforts hereafter, and other preparations for his departure. 
One among these latter gives us a high opinion of the genuine 
nobility and generous nature of the man. 

There were in Lucca a number of citizens of Sienna, banished 
from their city for their attachment to their country’s independence, 
with whom Francesco was known to have been in intimate rela- 
tions; and he feared, that after his escape, the city might, the 
more to a itself from any participation in his plans, and 
to propitiate Cosmo and the emperor, be base enough to sacrifice 
these strangers to their resentment. With a view, therefore, to 
their protection from any such danger, he wrote a letter to the 
college of magistrates, confessing the whole reasons of his sudden 
escape from the town, and entirely exculpating the Siennese re- 
fugees from any share in his attempted revolution. He then sent 
for one of them, a certain Gio Battista Umidi, explained the 
whole state of the case to him, and entrusted him with the letter 
exculpating himself and his brother exiles. 
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This piece of enna completed the ruin of Burlamacchi. 
The base man, whose safety he had thus nobly provided for, went 
straightway with the letter tothe chancellor of the magisterial college. 
Meanwhile, Francesco, having completed his arrangements, took 
his way at nightfall to the gate of St. Peter. Benedino was await- 
ing him outside the city with horses. He was accompanied by 
his cousin, Ludovico Garzoni, who, when they neared the gate, 
turned back. He advanced, muffled in his cloak and broad- 
flapped hat, and gave the signal that had been agreed on with 
the gate-keeper. But he received for answer, that strict orders 
had just been received from the supreme magistracy that no one 
should pass out of the city that night. He must have then felt 
that his doom was sealed. Retracing his steps, however, he 
overtook Garzoni, who had just before left him, and with him 
returned to his home. He had arrived but a few moments, 
and was in consultation with his brother and a few other relatives 
what course to pursue, when a messenger came from the college 
of magistrates, to say that they were all assembled—that disco- 
veries had just been made of vital importance to the republic— 
and that they desired his immediate ee He decided on 
returning with the messenger; and on hearing from Bonaventura 
Barili, the chancellor, what he had been accused of, he at once ad- 
mitted the entire truth of the allegations. He was imprisoned in 
the city prison, in that old tower which still remains one of the 
most striking memorials of Lucca’s medieval civic supremacy, and 
the senate was summoned for the morrow. 

The prisoner was, however, by no means the only alarmed and 
anxious person in the matter. Perhaps he was less so than his 
judges ; and nothing can more strikingly illustrate the preca- 
rious nature of the independence of the smaller Italian republics 
during these ages, and the never-sleeping vigilance of the rulers 
who directed their tortuous and tremulous policy with refer- 
ence to their neighbours, than the doubts, difficulties, fears, and 
final conduct of the Lucchese senate upon this occasion. Not 
one probably of those who sat in deliberation on this discovery of 
Burlamacchi’s intended revolution, but would have been delighted 
at the realisation of all that he intended to bring about. But 
the steps he had taken filled them with alarm, and the pre- 
vailing feeling of the senate was anxiety to exculpate themselves 
and the city in the eyes of their powerful neighbours from any 


participation in such schemes and hopes. The high position of 
the prisoner, his legislative rank as one of themselves, his right 
even as Gonfaloniere to be deemed the representative of the city, 
redoubled their fears and difficulties. 

It was finally determined to send messengers immediately to 
the emperor, stating the circumstances, protesting the innocence 
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of the city, and placing the prisoner at his disposal. A mes- 
senger a also aa to Duke Gren at Florence, informing him 
of the discovery of this treason against him, and of the city’s 
anxiety to deliver up the culprit to ‘ Caesar.’ They despatched, 
moreover, messengers to all the Lucchese citizens, who were in 
the various cities of Italy, either as officially accredited agents of 
the republic, or residing there for any other cause, informing 
them of the circumstances, and desiring them to use every endea- 
vour to render the innocence of the city in this matter clear to 
all men. 

But the subtle tyrant, Duke Cosmo, perceived at once how 
good a thing might be made of this incident, if he could but get 
the culprit into his hands, and find the means of shaping his con- 
fessions to what purport he might choose. He therefore pre- 
tended to give no credit to the protestations of the Lucchese 
envoy, but sent a messenger to the republic, desiring them if they 
were indeed innocent in this matter, which he said had reached 
his ears before the coming of their messenger, to give the prisoner 
up to him. The treason plotted concerned him, he said, more 
than any other; and it was manifest that if the republic were 
no favourers of the plot, they could have no objection to the 
reddition of the culprit,—the only step which would clear them 
from well-founded suspicion. The magistracy of the little re- 


, 


public found themselves in a difficult dilemma. They were fully 
aware of the fatal results which Cosmo might be able to draw 
from the circumstances if he could get the prisoner into his hands. 
We, from what we know of Burlamacchi’s character, may feel as- 
sured that the racks of Cosmo’s Florentine torture-chambers would 
not have availed to draw from him any false inculpation of his 
native city: but even if his fellow-citizens had felt, as — 


they may have done, the same assurance, they knew right well 
that there was nothing to prevent the tyrant from producing to 
the emperor any statement he thought fit to dictate, as the con- 
fession of his murdered prisoner, attested by as many of his crea- 
tures as he might deem desirable. On the other hand, to refuse 
to give up the man who, by their own account, had been engaged 
in a plot against his government and ducal crown, might well be 
construed into an evidence of their participation in these schemes, 
: at least of their indulgent disposition towards the author of 
em. 

It was a difficult position, and one requiring all the habitual 
rudence and caution of the wily Italian politicians of those times. 
ut the danger had been foreseen, and in a great measure pro- 

vided against by the message which had first of all been sent 
off to ‘Cesar.’ Throughout the petty and confused contentions 
of the Italian states of these ages, the part played by ‘ Cesar,’ 
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gest to the reader of their history the notion of a parcel of q 

some schoolboys ae in some degree of order by their master 
Though often rebellious, there is rarely any idea of serious overt 
resistance to this great object of their terror and respect. Now 
and then some audacious city will try a ‘ barring-out’ amid the 
terrified looking-on of its fellows. But invariably such temerity 
was dearly expiated; and in their mutual quarrels the threat of 
the aggrieved was always to ‘ go and tell Cesar.’ 

On the present occasion the reply of the republic to Duke 
Cosmo’s demand was, they should have been perfectly willing to 
give up the prisoner to him, had he not already been placed 
by them under the jurisdiction of the emperor. A reiterated 
demand on the part of Cosmo, elicited only a repetition of 
the same reply; in which it is observable, that the republic 
appear not to have entertained the least suspicion that any un- 
fair practices, such as they dreaded on the part of Cosmo, 
were to be apprehended from the Emperor Charles V. Their 
embassy to him places the prisoner entirely at his disposal, either 
to be tried under the superintendance of his commissaries in the 
city of Lucca; or if the emperor should entertain, despite their 
protestations, any suspicion of the city’s loyalty, then that he 
should be taken out of their hands altogether, and removed for 


and the habitual reference to him on all occasions, ee 


trial to any city the emperor might think fit. All they begged of 
the emperor was, that they might not be constrained to give up 
the prisoner to Duke Cosmo. 

The result of these 2, pene to ‘ Cesar’ was that an imperial 


commissary was sent to Lucca in the beginning of October, 1546; 
and on the 13th of that month, the trial commenced with all the 
horrors of cruelty, that in those days made so essential a conco- 
mitant of every endeavour to discover the truth respecting an 
offence, especially when the offended were the governors, rulers, 
pastors, fathers of the accused. The anxiety of each citizer 
throughout Lucca during the process of this trial may be easily 
imagined. The safety of each depended on Francesco’s courage 
and steadfastness under the most frightfully atrocious torments that 
could be devised; and the safety of any who might have incurred 
his enmity, on his honour and integrity. None need have alarmed 
themselves. The torture endured by Francesco with admi- 
rable constancy, elicited no variation from the true tale he had 
told on his first capture. But the dastard fears of his fellow-citi- 
zens had endeavoured previously to be assured that they would 
not be criminated by aught that the rack could draw from 
him, by putting him through a preliminary course of torture on 
their own account, before the arrival of the imperial commissary. 
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Well! the trial went on! The prisoner confessed the entire 
truth at the commencement of the proceedings; and the utmost 
ingenuity of the tormentor failed to make him unsay or add to 
his first statement. As soon, therefore, as it was satisfactorily as- 
certained that his body could endure no more, and retain life, he 
was formally condemned to death and taken back to his cell. 

His friends then bestirred themselves to obtain for him the 
boon of his life if possible from the emperor. Andrea Doria, at 
Genoa, was known to have considerable influence over ‘ Czesar’s’ 
mind. He was applied to, and was induced to ask Francesco’s 
life from Charles. ‘The emperor replied that for his part he would 
willingly spare his life; but that Cosmo, Duke of Florence, was 
more nearly concerned in Burlamacchi’s attempt than he had been, 
and that he could not, therefore, pardon the prisoner without his 
concurrence. Really it is quite charming to observe the mutual 
goodwill and urbanity, which your emperors and other paternal 
governors ever manifest to each other in these matters. 

It was a forlorn hope. But the friends of the condemned man 
did apply to Duke Cosmo. He immediately saw in the applica- 
tion another chance of turning the matter to the purpose he had, 
on the first discovery of the plot, hoped to put it to. He answered, 
therefore, that he had no objection to spare Burlamacchi’s life, 
oo that he was given up to him in his city of Florence. 

is the authorities of the republic refused to do; still fearing, 
notwithstanding the proofs of his fortitude and constancy witch 
the unfortunate Francesco had given them, that Cosmo’s torture- 
chamber might force from him those accusations against the city, 
which the duke was so anxious to obtain. 

All hope for him was therefore at an end. He was sent in 
chains to Milan, kept there in prison till the 14th of February, 
1548, and on that day publicly beheaded. 

It is now 300 years since Francesco Burlamacchi passed to his 
rest by the hands of the headsman, and the work, for which he 
died, yet remains todo. Many another brave and generous heart 
has united itself to his in the world of spirits from that day to 
this. But the hour of their reward is at hand. If, indeed, the 
denizens of that invisible world be permitted to look on the scene 
of their past toils and sufferings, we may well believe that free- 
dom’s army of martyrs are now glad at the visibly approaching 
dawn on Italy of that day they so earnestly wished to see on 
earth. The rearmost host of victims will soon have passed; the 
tale will be completed; and the liberty gained will be the reward, 
and the result of the efforts of them ALL. 
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Art. IV.—De la Démocratie chez les Prédicateurs de la Ligue. 
Par M. Ch. LasitrE. 8vo. Paris: 1841. 


From about the year 1576 to 1594, a period not far short of 
twenty years, the fair realm of France, bound down with the iron 
fetters of that cruel, turbulent, implacable ‘ Ligue’ which has ob- 
tained a place in history not less conspicuous than the ‘ Directorat’ 
or the ‘ Consulat’ of later times, was prostrated at the feet of its 
clergy. Perhaps no _ of history has ever presented a state 
of Sage so extraordinary in all its relations, or so replete with 
warning for future ages. None has been more generally misun- 
derstood and misrepresented by modern historians, who, judging 
only from a superficial and partial view of the outward face of 
events, have tried to give it a variety of physiognomies at their 
own pleasure, and have left it at last a sort of incomprehensible 
mystery. 

It is the duty of the historian to dive beneath the surface of 
the stream of events; he should seek out the cause which moves 
the waters; it is not enough to watch merely the apparent actions 
of those who perhaps, in spite of their outward importance to the 
view, are in reality only the arms which execute, while a moving 
principle far less lela and less imposing sets them to work. 

Such was the case in an especial degree with this redoubtable 
‘Ligue.’ Writer after writer has traced the intrigues of the 
princes, has admired the persevering constancy and bravery of 
the King of Navarre, has spoken reproachfully of the political pre- 
tensions of the pope, and of the selfish designs of the Spaniard; 
but few or none have withdrawn their eyes from these more daz- 
zling spectacles, to trace the progress of a band of preachers who 
kept these actors in motion, who used religion as a means of gra- 
tifying their ambition or their appetite, and who raised a storm 
which, as we have just remarked, it took nearly twenty years to 
allay. These formed the true body and soul of the ‘ Ligue,’ and - 
they furnish a political lesson which it would be well to remember. 
A French writer of good promise, who was recently cut off in the 
prime of his life, attempted, in the volume of which we give the 
title above, to compile their history from a class of documents too 
seldom consulted—the political sermons and satirical tracts, which, 
under circumstances like these, never fail to issue from the press in 

rofusion. A few pages will not be thrown away in laying be- 
ore our readers some portion of the result of his researches, which 
are very little known in this country. We take his volume as a 
collection of materials; for in some of his general views we en- 
tirely disagree. In many things M. Labitte appears to us to par- 
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take too much of the character of a historian, who flatters himself 
that he is viewing history from a neutral and impartial position, 
because he treats the principles of both parties with equal con- 
tempt; and, in so doing, he further runs into a fault too common 
in French writers of this class—that of generalising facts which 
are simply accidental, and of giving as general principles what 
are merely the evident result of sudden political excitement. 

Let us, before we proceed, glance for a moment at the events 
that preceded those which more especially belong to our subject. 
It is not our intention to dwell upon those sanguinary persecutions 
of the Protestants which disgraced the reign of Charles IX., and 
seemed to have turned this part of Europe into one wide unchan 
ing field of murder, rape, and pillage. The monks and Catholic 
preachers acted a prominent part in these fearful scenes; they 
waded literally through blood to the pulpit, from which there 
seemed to issue but one continuous cry of, ‘Slay! slay! rob! 
rob! a cry which had, indeed, been heard long bale it was put 
in execution. As early as the year 1554, ten years before the 
execution of Anne Dubourg, and eighteen before the fatal St. 
Barthélemy, the dean of St. Germain |’Auxerrois at Paris, father 
Le Picart, had the effrontery to preach from his pulpit, when 
speaking of the Protestants, that, ‘the king ought for a time to 
counterfeit the Lutheran amongst them, so that thus alluring 


them into his power, they might fall upon them all, and purge 
the kingdom of them at once.’ As the support of the clergy be- 
came more and more necessary to the ambitious designs of the 
Guises, their influence increased to such a = that even the 


royal will was no longer a bridle to it, and they undisguisedly 
and unequivocally urged on the populace to rise and destroy the 
Huguenots. ‘There was soon a general insurrection of the nay 
against the moderate and peaceful policy of the king, whose 
weakness only increased their audacity. For several years priests 
and monks were everywhere busily engaged in snabieg to the 
people that they should take up arms; they hesitated not to point 
out to the assassin men of wealth and influence who favoured the 
reformers; they even went so far as to proclaim in their sermons 
that, ‘if the king showed too much reluctance to massacre the 
Calvinists, he ought to be dethroned, and shut up in a convent? 
and, at the beginning of the memorable year 1572, a bishop, 
Arnaud Sorbin of Nevers, faisait rage (to use the expression of 
contemporary historians) against the inn for not killin them, 
and publicly excited the Duke of Anjou to do the work himself, 
‘not without giving him some hope of the primogeniture, as 
Jacob had seodud that of his brother Esau.’ e pulpit became 
@ power superior to the laws; the king was no longer able to re- 
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sist, and the result was the catastrophe of the 24th of August, 
1572, which is still remembered with horror as the massacre of 
St. Barthélemy. From this moment the French clergy, in the 
persons of its preachers, a number of turbulent, seditious, unruly 
men, took the field undisguisedly, and continued to overawe the 
crown by constantly stirrmg up the passions of the mob. These 
preachers soon became the masters of the kingdom. 

Such was the state of France when, in 1574, Henri III. as- 
cended the throne. A powerful insurrection against the crown 
already existed, which was excited by men who above all others 
had the entry to every hearth and access to every ear, and who 
made no scruple of enlisting to their purposes every wild passion 
and revolutionary feeling, under the specious pretence of the safety 
of the Church. All they wanted was organisation, and a banner 
under which to fight. The latter was furnished by the popu- 
larity of the Guises, whom, for more than one generation, the Ca- 
tholic preachers had been pointing out to the devotion of their 
hearers by the most extravagant eulogies of which they were 
capable ; scarcely a distinguished member of the family had died 
within memory who had not been held forth from the pulpit as a 
saint or a martyr.* On all these occasions, the preachers hardly 
concealed their wish to set up the House of Lorraie in opposition 
to the reigning family; and they constantly dwelt on the theme, 
that a king who shows favour to heretics ought to be torn from 
his throne by his subjects, and one more orthodox substituted in 
his place. The organisation, which the earlier opposition to the 
crown had wanted, was found in the ‘ Ligue.’ 

This Ligue, of which the first serious symptoms showed them- 
selves in 1576, was only the realisation on a large scale of what 
had already been attempted partially by the Cardinal de Lorraine. 
When once formed, the association increased rapidly, and as it 
became stronger, its aim was directed proportionably higher. 
One of the articles of its programme was ‘ The Defence of the King; 
but as that was only a secondary object, it was soon forgotten. 
In fact, it was covenanted from the first, that those of the ‘ Holy 


* The unscrupulous political violence of the Catholic preachers was as re- 
markable in their eulogies as in their personal attacks, and many really amusing 
examples might be given. M. Labitte takes the following anecdote from De Thou. 
Pierre du Chartel, in his funeral sermon on Francois L., proclaimed to his hearers 
that the soul of the great monarch was already in heaven. The faculty of theo- 
logy was singularly scandalised by this assertion, which they considered as 
amounting to a denial of purgatory. A deputation of theologians was sent to the 
new king, Henri II., to expostulate; but Jean de Mendoze, who was to introduce 
them, said to them, ‘Je sais pourquoi vous venez ici; je conaissais notre bon 
maitre mieux que vous, et s'il a été en purgatoire il n’aura fait qu’y goiter le 
vin; iln’était pas homme 4 rester longtemps en place.’ The Sorbonne a 
to have been satisfied with this explanation. 

¥2 
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Union,’ as it was termed, had a right to sustain their cause b 
force of arms against whoever it might be. . The remissness which 
they thought Henri III. showed in persecuting heretics, and the 
defection of the heir-presumptive (the Duke of Alengon) to the 
united party of the Huguenots and discontented Catholics, irri- 
tated the violent Catholics to that degree, that it was resolved to 
overthrow the house of Valois. A messenger sent to the court 
of Rome represented, that the benedictions bestowed by the Holy 
See on the race of Charlemagne had not passed to the family of 
Hugh Capet, and a genealogy was drawn up by which the Guises 
were made to be the deientiiaan of the Carlovingians. The first 
volume of the ‘ Mémoires de la Ligue’ contains a note of the secret 
council held at Rome for the destruction of the house of Valois, 
and the transmission of the crown to that of Guise, in which the 
ra were to act a very important part. They are brought 
orward even in the first article, which directs, ‘ that in the pulpit 
and at the confessional the clergy shall exert themselves against 
the privileges granted to the sectarians, and excite the populace to 
hinder them from enjoying them.’* The curés were enjoined to 
act the part of men in condition to bear arms, and it was resolved 
that the king should be deposed and shut up in a monastery. 
This was an attempt to force society back to the barbarism of the 
first ages of the monarchy. 

When Henri convoked the first States at Blois, he hoped that 
moderate men would have been elected ; but the anahiin had 
caused so much excitement among the Catholics, that the Protes- 
tants did not dare to offer themselves, and the deputies present 
were all Liguers. The king felt the difficulty of his position, and * 
attempted to recover his influence by suddenly placing himself at 
the head of the Ligue ; but his weakness of character hindered 
him from profiting by this step. The projects of the Guises were 
for a moment only disconcerted; and the edict of Poitiers strength- 
ened their party, which now openly encouraged and invoked the 
democratic passions of the mob as a weapon against the throne. 
The violent attacks upon the king from the pulpit, and the eulo- 
gies of the Guises, increased dai Y. Every vice and even every 
weakness of Henri III. was raked up and dwelt upon with 


malicious acrimony; his wy acts of devotion, which in another 


monarch would have been lauded to the skies, were turned into 
crimes; and when he founded a monastic order of penitents, one 


* « Qu’en chaire et au confessional ceux du clergé s’élévent contre les privi- 
léges accordés aux sectaires et excitent le peuple a empécher qu’ils n’en jouissent.’ 
We have seen a similar political use made of the confessional in France in our 
own days, so certain is it that the bad principles of the Romish church are in- 
herent to the system, and that they remain unchanged. 
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of the most distinguished and active preachers of the day, the 
benedictine Maurice Poncet, applied to them in his sermon the 
title of ‘ la confrérie des hypocrites et athéistes.' In fact, the Ca- 
tholics would not allow the king to save his soul even in an ortho- 
dox manner. 

Under these circumstances, the principles of the Ligue rapidly 
spread themselves through every — of the kingdom. ‘In the 
north, as in the south, the Union found its adepts as well amongst 
the turbulent as among the moderate. At Nismes, it was esta- 
blished by massacres and rapes ; at Laon, it was adopted in the 
name of reason and legality. In the pulpits of the provinces, the 
same principles and the same invectives resounded as in the pulpits 
of Paris ; at Lyons, there was the Jacobin monk Bolo, pri more 
especially the Jesuit Claude Matthias, the courier of the Ligue, 
as he was called, an indefatigable traveller who, under the least 
— ran from one end of Europe to the other for the interests of 

is party; at Soissons, there was Launay, who in the sequel be- 
came one of the chiefs; at Rouen, the cordelier Gilles Blouin; at 
Orleans, the learned but violent theologian Burlat; and above all, 
there was at Toul the archdeacon of the cathedral, Francois de 
Rosieres, who declaimed against his king amid the applauding 
shouts of the mob, ‘ con plausibile e popolare eloquenza,’ as Davila 
says. This Francois de Rosiéres had in 1581 published a book 
in favour of the title of the house of Lorraine, for which he was 
thrown into the Bastille; the credit of the Guises procured his 
release; but Rosiéres showed no gratitude to Henri III. for his cle- 
mency, or rather for his incredible apathy. At Chatillon, the ser- 
mons of the preachers appear to have been thought insufficient; to 
excite more effectually the populace, the clergy caused to be repre- 
sented, in a mystery, or theatrical exhibition, the combat of 
David against the giant Goliah. David, as might easily be guessed, 
was the symbol of Henri de Guise.’ The result of this extraordinary 
activity of the Catholics was, that Henri III. was universally aban- 
doned. The state of things became still more alarming, hen the 
death of the Duke of Alencon made Henri of Navarre, the 
Huguenot leader, heir-apparent to the throne. His claims were 
at once set aside by a bull of excommunication, and the court of 
Rome openly put forward the titles of Henri de Guise, the eager 
adviser and promoter of the massacre of the Saint Barthélemy, to 
the crown of France, which the preachers were directed to set 
forth zealously in their sermons. 

At first the higher clergy had shown some degree of reluctance 
to take part in these gross and indecent attacks upon royalty. It 
was the religious orders, the curés, the maistres és arts crottés (as 
they were termed in derision by the other party), the doctors of 
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the Sorbonne, fed with Spanish money, publicly encouraged by 
the Guises, paid and excited, and even prompted by the Duchess 
of Montpensier, to whom the king was an object of furious 
hatred ; in fact it was the whole body of the secondary clergy, who, 
assisted by the intrigues of the Jesuits, the support of the - 
nuncio, and the discontent of two or three ambitious and turbulent 
prelates, threw themselves into the foremost ranks of the disaffected, 
and acted upon the masses by the unbridled brutality of their de- 
clamations. An example or two will show the unscrupulous 
manner in which they propagated misrepresentation and false- 
hood. In August, 1587, Jean Boucher (one of the most violent 
of the curés of Paris), preaching in the church of St. Barthélemy, 
told his auditors with the greatest assurance, that the king intended 
to hinder all the preachers from speaking the truth, and that he 
had already put to death Burlat, the incendiary preacher of 
Orleans. Henri III., informed of this calumny, sent for several of 
the rebellious doctors of the Sorbonne, and in their presence 
asked Boucher why he had accused him of murdering Burlat? 
Boucher said that it had been told him for truth. The king re- 
proached him for believing what was evil rather than what was 
ood, and then caused Burlat to be introduced, alive and well, to 
oucher’s no small confusion, who, however, escaped without 
unishment. It is even said that Burlat had been all the time 
iving in intercourse with Boucher and the other preachers. In 
the same year, when the German Reiters were entirely defeated 
at the battle of Auneau, at which the king was present, the 
reachers could scarcely give him a small share in the victory, @ 
ew of them only condescending to compare him with Saul, who 
had slain his thousand, while David, i. e., Henri de Guise, had 
killed his ten thousand; but every pulpit rang with the marvellous 
valours of this ‘new Gideon sent for the salvation of France.’ 
The king is said to have been extremely offended at these demon- 
strations of partiality; but he was still more alarmed in the 
December following, when in the Sorbonne the faculty of theolo 
decided that it was lawful to take the government out of the 


hands of princes, who did not fully perform the duties expected 
from them. 


We are now arrived at the eventful year 1588. In spite of 
the successful efforts of the preachers, in spite of the approbation 
and encouragement of the pope, and the active support of Philip 
II., of Spain, the Guises seem to have shown some reluctance to 
put themselves Openly at the head of the insurrection, till the 


uncontrollable zeal of a self-formed committee, behind which they 
concealed themselves, obliged them to throw off the mask. This 
committee consisted chiefly of the more intemperate of the 
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preachers, with two or three bourgeois, equally distinguished by 


their violence, who on entering were made to swear to sacrifice 
their lives, if necessary, to the cause, and who met for some time 
in the chamber of Boucher, in the Sorbonne. They were espe- 
cially supported by the Duke of Mayenne, and were directly 
countenanced by the pope. It was, indeed, with them that the 
latter communicated most confidentially. They began by de- 
manding of the king the establishment of an inquisition, like that 
of Spain, in every town in France, which was of course refused; 
and then they sent agents into every part of the kingdom, to 
agitate the populace. At Paris, the seditious acrimony of the 
sermons increased to such a degree, that thé king was cldigel to 
send for one of the preachers, _ at the beginning of May, had 
held forth against him with more than ordinary intemperance in 
the pulpit of St. Séverin. A report was instantly set abroad by 
the clergy, that the king designed to seize all the preachers; 
whereupon the curé of St. Séverin raised his parishioners, and re- 
fused to deliver the offender. Boucher simultaneously sounded the 
tocsin in his parish of St. Benoit; their confederate, Bussy-le- 
Clerc, one of the most violent of the lay members of the committee, 
came with his company in arms, and established himself in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the church; and the king’s archers, 
who came to seek the preacher, were driven away. The die was 
irrecoverably thrown by this open act of rebellion; and only a 
few days after, on the 12th of May, 1588, the ‘ barricades’ com- 
pelled Henri III. to make a hasty retreat from his capital by one 
of its most private entrances, followed by the musket-shots of his 
own subjects. ‘This event had been long in preparation by the 
revolutionary council of the preachers, who, in the moment of 
action, showed themselves in the foremost ranks. They marched 
at the head of an army of 400 monks, and 800 scholars of the 
university, shouting out ‘ That they must go and seize ‘ brother’ 
Henri de Valois, in his Louvre.’ After the king’s escape, they 
established a kind of municipal government in the capital. 
Influenced by this success, for the king by his flight had given 
them an undoubted advantage, the clergy of Paris seemed to be 
worked up to a sort of madness, and the king, in his retreat, was 
exposed daily to new insults and humiliations. Many of the 
vacant curés of the churches of the capital were given to violent 
Liguers, to the injury of those who were legitimately entitled to 
them; and two priests, who afterwards made themselves peculiarly 
onspicuous, Guincestre and Pigenat, were thus forced into the 
churches of St. Nicolas des Champs, and St. Gervais. The latter 
preacher was especially popular with the Parisian mob; and he 
earried his zeal so far as to march in their fanatical processions 
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stark naked, with nothing but a little apron of white linen before 
him. Henri III., driven to desperation, had the weakness to 
attempt to deliver himself by a crime; he ordered the murder of 
the two Guises, Henri and his brother, the cardinal, which was 
executed on the 23rd of December, 1588. 

The preachers of Paris were struck dumb with astonishment 
at the first intelligence of this unlooked-for tragedy, and for two 
or three days their violence seemed to have ceased. But it was 
only the silence which often precedes a great explosion. Guin- 
cestre was the first to break it; on the 29th of December he 
mounted the pulpit of the church of St. Barthélemy, and pro- 
nounced a violent philippic against the king, whom he called a 
vilain Herodes (the anagram of Henri de Valois), and after 
applying to him every kind of opprobrious epithet, declared to 
his audience that they owed him no further obedience. The 
latter, after the sermon, rushed to the door, where they tore down 
the king’s arms, and trampled them under foot. On the Ist of 
January, the same Guincestre called out to his audience to hold 
up their hands and swear that they would revenge the deaths of 
the princes with the last farthing in their purses, and with the 
last drop of their blood. The president, De Harlay, a man dis- 
tinguished for his moderation, was sitting in face of the pulpit; 
and the preacher addressed him more pointedly than the rest— 
‘ Raise your hand, Monsieur le President, raise it very high, 
in order that every body may see you.’ Had the president dared 
to disobey, he would probably have fallen a sacrifice to the mob. 
Not many weeks afterwards, he was thrown into prison by the 
Liguers. Pigenat preached the apotheosis of the Guises at Notre 
Dame; and, in the midst of a torrent of eulogistic eloquence, he 
stopped suddenly to ask his auditors if there was not a man 
among them zealous enough to avenge the martyrs ‘in the 
blood of the tyrant who had ordered their death.’ This was a 
direct incitement to regicide. In Paris, the clergy got up a 
procession of 100,000 persons carrying tapers in their hands, 
and shouting, ‘ God, extinguish the race of the Valois!’ Some 
of the priests placed on their altars wax images of Henri III, 
and during the service of the mass stabbed them several times 
to the heart. 

The murder of the princes forms a marked epoch in the history 
of the Ligue. Mendoza, the Spanish ambassador, left the king 
and repaired to Paris, where he gave the Ligue, by his presence, 
the authority of the name of Philip II. The Duke of Mayenne, 
the brother of the Guises, had also thrown himself into Paris; 
and under his presidency was constituted the ‘ council of forty,’ 
afterwards increased to the number of fifty-four, which included 
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seven of the most intemperate preachers, Rose, Boucher, Prévost, 
Aubry, Pelletier, Pigenat, and Launay. The members of this 
council, which had virtually seized upon the government of the 
country, received each a salary of a hundred écus every month. 
The object of the Essay of M. Labitte, which we are following 
in our narrative, is to show the democratic tendency of the ser- 
mons of these preachers; and it is evident throughout, that they 
encouraged republican principles, with the object of securing to 
themselves the exercise of power unchecked by a superior hand. 
They were never unmindful of their own interests, for = took 
care to appropriate to themselves a large portion of the plunder 
of the houses of suspected royalists, a some of them were 
known to be living in shameful profligacy. A writer of the 
time tells us that men who a few years before stood amongst the 
lowest of the clergy, and possessed little more than what was 
necessary for their existence, were now grasping, one at a rich 
benefice, another at an abbey, another at a bishopric, and were 
hardly satisfied even with these. 

The hundred écus a month had certainly a powerful effect in 
stimulating the zeal of those who received them, who were, if 
ossible, less scrupulous than ever in their calumnious statements. 

hey began, as M. Labitte observes, to deal in the marvellous. 
Boucher, speaking of the king, in a sermon, on the 15th of 
February, 1589, said, ‘ This scurvy-pate (ce teigneur) always 
wears a turban like a Turk, which he has never been seen to take 
off, even at the sacrament. And when this wretched hypocrite 
pretended to go against the Reiters he wore a furred German coat 
with silver hooks, which signified the good intelligence and 
agreement which were between him and ces diables noirs em- 
pistolés.’ These were all gratuitous falsehoods. Guincestre, 
though not a member of the council, went still further. On 
Ash-Wednesday he announced that that Lent he would not 
ana the gospel, because it was ‘ too common and every body 
‘new it,’ but that he would relate to his congregation, ‘ The 
life, actions, and abominable deeds of that perfidious tyrant Henri 
de Valois,’ in the course of which he deliberately accused him of 
offering worship to devils; and drawing out of his pocket an 
ornamental candlestick, supported by figures of satyrs, which he 
pretended had belonged to the king,—* Lo! said he, ‘ these 
are the king’s demons; these are the gods whom he adores, and 
whose enchantments he uses!’ Guincestre and Feuardent, a 
preacher as violent as himself, with the influence of others of the 
fraternity, now obtained from the faculty of theology a decree, 
which declared that Henri III. was dethroned, and authorised 
his subjects to take arms against him. ‘The personalities employed 
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in the sermons became daily more frequent; the moderate inha- 
bitants of Paris were obliged to attend the preachings, and join 
in acts of intemperate zeal, or they ran the risk of being pointed 
out from the pulpit to the vengeance of the mob. Women were 
not spared. On one occasion, a preacher having pointed out two 
ladies of quality, named Barthélemy and Feudeau, as being 
somewhat remiss in their zeal, it was not without the greatest 
difficulty that their persons were saved from outrage, and their 
houses from pillage. Murder, when committed upon a partisan 
of the king, was a subject of public exultation. One day a 
Liguer slew a royalist,in a frivolous duel: his valour was in an 
instant the subject of a sermon in every church‘ The young 
David,’ it was said, ‘ has slain the Philistine Goliah !’ 

A new tragedy was now preparing, which was to lead to a fur- 
ther complication of events. The king had strengthened himself b 
joining with the King of Navarre, who came to his assistance wit 
a Protestant army, and they advanced upon Paris. The populace 
began to be discouraged; an exhibition of strength might still 
revive the latent respect for the crown, and in that case the in- 
fluence of the preachers was at an end. The latter, aware of this, 
were indefatigable in their exertions, both at Paris and in the pro- 
vinces, to keep up people’s zeal; they said that the capital was 
strong enough and rich enough to set at defiance four kings; that 
France was sick, and could only be relieved by a ‘potion of 
blood;’ and they announced officially that they knew it was in- 
tended that, in every town which surrendered to the king, the 
preachers were to be massacred, the magistrates hung, and the 
women abandoned to the brutality of the soldiers. The not over- 
scrupulous writers of the time refuse to report the gross indecency 
of the terms in which the king was spoken of in the pulpit. The 
end of July was approaching, and Paris was suffering so much 
from the siege, that people already began to speak of surrender- 
ing. The preachers begged them to wait patiently seven or eight 
days, and assured them that they would see before the end of the 
week ‘ some great thing’ (quelque grande chose), which would effect 
their deliverance. We are told that the same announcement was 
made by the — at Rouen, Orleans, Amiens, and other 
great towns. ithin the time specified, on the 1st of August, 
1589, Henri III. was assassinated by the Jacobin monk, Jacques 
Clement, who had been urged to this crime by the exhortations 
of the preachers, by the favours (as it was said) of the Duchess of 
Montpensier, and by the promises of the chiefs of the Ligue. One 
only of the clergy of France, the superior of a Cistercian convent, 
distinguished by his virtues, ventured to celebrate in public the 
funeral service for the unfortunate monarch; his monks rebelled 
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against him, he was driven from his office, and was long after- 
wards an object of persecution in the church. 

As we stated at the ee. of our article, France now lay 
absolutely at the mercy of its preachers. M. Labitte has given brief 
notices of some of the most prominently seditious. Jean Boucher, 
the most remarkable of them all for the part he acted, and for the 
number and violence of his writings, was a native of Paris, born 
in 1551, distinguished for his learning and eloquence, but am- 
bitious in the extreme, and possessed of a ferocity of character 
which the historians of the time describe as amounting almost to 
madness. Next to him comes Guillaume Rose, a fit companion 
for him, equally learned, and even more eloquent, but charac- 
terised by Bayle as /e plus enragé ligueur qui fut en France: he 
was two or three years older than Boucher, had received innu- 
merable benefits from the king whom he deserted, and had been 
made Bishop of Senlis in 1584. He was believed by some to be 
liable to temporary attacks of insanity. Mathieu de Launay was 
a native of Sens, had been a convert from Calvinism, and was sub- 
sequently a canon of Soissons, where he was the grand supporter 
of the cause of the Ligue, until he was called by his brethren to 
Paris; he was accused of irregularity of morals, and there were 
those who did not hesitate to characterise him by the appellation 
of un scélérat. Génébrard, a Benedictine, born at Riom, in 


1537, was also distinguished by his learning, and by his fanatical 


violence—Lestoile compares his eloquence to that of a fish-woman 
in a passion. The cordelier, Francois Feuardent, born at Cou- 
tances, in 1539, was also considered as one of the pillars of the 
Ligue; his name appears to have been characteristic of his temper. 
A contemporary writer, speaking of his eloquence, tells us that 
verbum sicut facula ardebat. Such were the men who in a manner 
wielded the destinies of their country. After these in importance 
come the names of Pigenat, Pelletier, Prévost, and Guincestre, 
the latter a Gascon, whose name would seem to show that he was 
descended from an English family. Jean Hamilton, the curé of 
St. Cosme, was a Scot, who had left his native country in his 
youth, on account of his religion. These were imitated in their 
zeal in a greater or less degree by the numerous muster of names, 
most of them obscure, which ormed the army of this extraor- 
dinary church militant. There were but three churches in all 
Paris which were not occupied by violent Liguers; all the others 
had become veritable nests of cokeien; and there was not a place 
of worship in which a sermon for the success of the ‘ Holy Union’ 
was not preached twice every day. 

The murder of the king threw every thing into momentary con- 
fusion. The preachers were far from wishing to avoid the odium 
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of the deed. A circular was sent round to the clergy of Paris, con- 
taining three points which they were to sustain in their next ser- 
mons—to justify the act of the Jacobin by comparing him to 
Judith—to prove that ‘ the Béarnois’ (Henri of Navarre, who had 
at once assumed the title of Henri IV.) could not succeed to 
Henri de Valois, and to show that all those who ventured to support 
his claims ought to be excommunicated. Guincestre celebrated 
first the apotheosis of Jacques Clement, who was proclaimed in 
every pulpit as‘ the blessed child of St. Dominic,’ ‘ the holy 
martyr of Christ.’ Those who dared to apply the title of regicide 
to the hero who had delivered his country ‘ from that dog Henri 
de Valois,’ were marked by the preachers for popular vengeance, 
“under the coarsely expressive but untranslatable epithet of garne- 
ments. Tapers burnt in the churches around the statue of Jacques 
Clement, aes mother came to Paris to receive the reward of his 
act. The people were invited in special sermons to go and re- 
verence ‘ the blessed mother of the martyr,’ who, on her return, 
was accompanied to the distance of a league from the capital by a 
cortége of forty monks. The pope in his joy, on receiving intel- 
ligence of the murder, wndilaiat | that the Seed was as useful to 
the church as the incarnation of the Saviour, and compared the 
heroism of the assassin to the actions of Judith and Eleazar. 

The siege of Paris had been relinquished after the murder of 
Henri III., and the Liguers, whose hopes were suddenly raised to 
the highest pitch, proclaimed the Cardinal de Bourbon (then a 
prisoner) his successor, under the title of Charles X., a mere shadow 
ofa king, as M. Labitte observes, which adjourned the settlement 
of the question among the real pretenders, and allowed them to 
unite for the destruction of the nghtful monarch, Henri IV. The 
latter appeared to have no resource left but his own tried genius 
and courage. The Duke of Mayenne had pursued him to the 
neighbourhood of Dieppe, in the confidence of there putting an 
end to the war, and the windows of the houses in Paris were al- 
ready let to those who wished to see the Huguenot king led a 
captive through the streets, when the victory of Arques, in the 
month of October, completely changed the face of events. The 

reachers were thunderstruck at the news of this disaster; but they 

d recourse to their old tricks, and kept people in ignorance as 
long as they could, by reading from the pulpit pretended letters 
of their general, announcing triumph after triumph. A sudden 
and vigorous attack on the faubourgs of the capital revealed the 
truth to the astonished Parisians.* Another circumstance alarmed 
the preachers: Pope Sixtus V. had hitherto given the Ligue his 


* A circumstance told by Lestoile on this occasion shows the tyranny exer- 
cised by the preachers and lower bourgeoisie at this time, and their jealousy of 
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entire support, but, perhaps seeing more advantage to be derived 
from the expected conversion of Henri IV. than from the success 
of his rebellious subjects, he began to show a certain degree of 
irresolution, which irritated them so much that they actually began 
to speak openly against the head of the church, and the news of 
his death, which happened soon afterwards, was received with 
expressions of joy—‘ God,’ said Aubry, in announcing this event 
from the pulpit, ‘has delivered us from a wicked and ‘ politic’ pope. 
If he had lived longer, people would have been surprised to hear 
the pope preached against in Paris, but it would have been neces- 
sary to do it.’ The Duke of Mayenne and other great leaders of 
the Ligue began also to nourish more moderate feelings, for they 
were tired of the intemperate violence of the churchmen. But the 
latter were supported by the gold of Philip IT., who had his own 
private views; and 7 endeavoured to keep up the political 
agitation by a multitude of libellous and seditious pamphlets, 
among the writers of which Jean Boucher stood pre-eminent. 
A party, however, had risen, known under the title given 
them by the preachers of ‘ the politics,’ advocates of moderate 
measures, and willing to give the crown to Henri of Navarre, on 
his conversion to the Catholic faith, who were increasing daily, 
though in secret, and who exerted a considerable influence on 
events in the sequel. For the present, the preachers had obtained 


entire command over the minds of the people, as well in the pro- 
as 
? 


vinces as in the capital. ‘ Fanaticism M. Labitte observes, 
‘reasons not, and, until the exasperation subsided of itself, the 
efforts of the royalists to plead their cause was vain. They, there- 
fore, returned to the means of conquest, while the Liguers redoubled 
new methods of exciting the populations. Decrees of the Sorbonne, 
protestations of the pope’s legate (who, by the way, paid little 
attention to the directions of his master, when contrary to the 
party in which he had joined heart and soul), processions, threats 
of damnation, promises of felicity in heaven, sermons more fre- 
quent than ever, every thing was employed with a new eagerness, 
all means were accumulated, so to say, to render the insurrection 
general.’ Every town in the north of France, and several cities 
of the south, especially in Provence, were by such means as these 
secured under the domination of these turbulent monks. 

In March, 1590, the Ligue received a still more serious check 


the civil magistracy. ‘Le Lundy sixitme de Novembre quelques zélés ayant 
remarqué que pendant que le roi estoit maitre des faubourgs, le président 
Blancmenin, président au parlement, avoit son visage plus riant que de coutume, le 
prirent prisonnier, et commencerent de lui faire son procés, comme homme 
suspect et attaché au Bearnois. Cependant il n’en mourut pas par les soins de 
son frére, seigneur de Gevre et Secretaire d’Estat.’ People were daily murdered 
in the streets or drowned in the river for offences of no greater magnitude. 
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in the battle of Ivry. The council of government alone knew this 
fatal intelligence, which had been brought by a prisoner released 
on parole; and they knew not how to communicate it to the people. 
After a long deliberation, the monk Christin was cha’ with 
this difficult mission. On the 16th of March, the second day after 
the battle, he mounted the pulpit, and in the course of his sermon 
introduced, as if by chance, the words of the Scripture: ‘ Quos 
ego amo, arguo et castigo.’ This offered a theme upon which he 
dwelt at some length, and im the course of his argument he went 
on to say that God, without doubt, would not fail thus to try the 
devotion of his Parisians. He pretended to have done with this 
part of the subject, and was proceeding to another division of his 
sermon as a courier hastily entered the eal and placed a letter in 
his hand. Christin looked at it, and then raising himself suddenly 
in the pulpit with the letter in his hand, he cried out with an 
affected air of consternation, that doubtless heaven had inspired 
him, and had made him that day a prophet rather than a preacher. 
He then related to them the disaster they had experienced at 
Ivry, and with all the force of his eloquence, burst into such 
pathetic exhortations, that the crowd, which at first had listened in 
silence and sadness, passed from terror to enthusiasm, and showed 
a disposition to suffer any thing for the holy cause of the Union. 
Another siege of Paris was imminent, and the wiser heads be 
to talk of conciliation; but the violent councils of Boucher, Pel- 
letier, Aubry, Hamilton, &c., carried the day. Henri IV. esta- 
blished the blockade of Paris on the 8th of May, 1590, and nearly 
at the same time the death of the so-called Charles X. left the 
liguers without even the shadow of a king. 

At the beginning of the siege, the oatiediaithin of Paris made 
a grand procession, which took place on the 3rd of June. 
About 1300 monks, priests, and dhlen all dressed in the habits 
of their order, and bearing arms of different descriptions, with 
their robes tucked up, marched in grotesque military order 
through the streets of Paris, with the pope’s legate, the Bishop 
of Asti (Panigerolle), Bellarmin, (not yet a cardinal), and Bishop 
Rose at their head. Even buffoonery like this was not thrown 
away on the excitable minds of the Parisians; and it helped to 
encourage them in sustaining the miseries of the siege, which 
were increasing daily in the total absence of supplies from with- 
out. The violence of the preachers had created a sort of terror; 
the man who dared to of peace or of surrender was pointed 
out as a ‘ politic,’ and instantly sacrificed; people were every- 
where dying of hunger, yet they were satisfied with popish in- 
dulgences and promises of Paradise. However, as an historian 
of the time informs us, ‘ the chiefs took care that the convents and 
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byteries were well stored with victuals, for fear that if they 

lt hunger themselves, the clergy might not show so much in- 
clination to preach patience to others.’ From day to day the 
preachers promised relief before the end of the week; yet weeks 
passed one after another, and the capital was gradually reduced to 
the last extremity. A few herbs boiled in water were an enviable 
repast—every kind of animal was eaten with avidity—then even 
scraps of leather boiled were sold as a dainty—a dead dog was 
devoured in the street without waiting to be cooked—and lastly 
it was Pa to make bread of dead men’s bones, taken from 
the church-yards, and ground to powder; and a mother ate her 
own infant. In the course of three months 30,000 persons died of 
hunger. Yet still the preachers ceased not to urge people to patience 
and endurance. Whole quarters of the city were deserted, and 
even venomous reptiles were seen in some of the unfrequented 
streets. The Bishop of Asti said that ‘this was the effect of 
magic, and an illusion of the devil to discourage the good Ca- 
tholies.” Things had proceeded to that point, that even the 
preachers euentiied to be no longer listened to, when the Duke 


of Parma, who had entered France with an army of Italians, 
formed a junction with the Duke of Mayenne, and very oppor- 
tunely raised the siege, forcing the king to remain comparatively 
inactive, with the exception of taking two or three provincial 


towns, for some months. The clamorous exultations of the 
preachers knew no bounds; it was a miracle from heaven, sent as 
a reward for their persevering constancy in the good cause, that 
had delivered the Dubdoon and the populace in their joy forgot 
their past sufferings, and put more confidence than ever in their 
clerical leaders. 

In the moment of success dissension began to show itself amon 
the all-powerful curés of the parishes of the capital. Some lean 
towards Spain, others towards the Duke of Mayenne, and others 
towards the young Duke of Guise, who had escaped from his 
prison at Tours. The greater number wanted a popular govern- 
ment of their own fashion, to be composed of a certain number 
of theologians and bourgeois, who, to use the words of our author, 
‘ would in the first place have established their authority by pro- 
scriptions, and then strengthened it by a new Barthélemy of the 
moderate party.’ Many of them changed, according to circum- 
stances, from one side to another, and they all joined when their 
own power was to be exercised or defended. During the earlier 
months of the year 1591, the sermons of the clergy were entirely 
devoted to two objects, to abuse the person of Henri IV., and to 
call down the vengeance of the people upon the detested ‘ politics.’ 
The king laid siege to Chartres, the second city of the Ligue, 
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which enjoyed the special sympathy of the Parisians, and ev 
church oe Pass ientladiandinanapetaled with vows and sng. 
These were interspersed with announcements of fictitious intelli- 
ence, invented for the purpose of buoying upthe hopesof the faint- 
asad and conveyed in coarse terms calculated to arrest the atten- 
tion of the mob. One day Commolet, preaching from the pulpit, 
stated (though he knew it to be false) that succours had been thrown 
into the besieged city; and he cried out, amid extraordinary ges- 
ticulations for which he was famous: ‘ Va te pendre, va te pendre, 
va te pendre, te dy-je encore un coup, Politique! Ton Béarnois 
est bien peneu; il est entré du secours, malgré sa moustache et 
ses dens!’ When the necessity of surrender could no longer be 
concealed, the preachers declared that the city had been sold by 
the ‘politics’ (as they constantly termed the advocates of mode- 
ration), and that the only hope remaining was that the true 
Catholics of Chartres might ‘ rise up against their ‘ politic’ fellow- 
citizens, and bury their daggers in their bodies.’ The declamations 
against the ‘ politics,’ who were increasing in number, and con- 
sisted chiefly of the more respectable part of the community, now 
became perfectly fearful. Boucher, preaching Lent at St. Ger- 
main |’Auxerrois, said: ‘ Qu’il fallait tout tuer,’ and that ‘it 
Was quite time to put the hand to the sickle and exterminate 
those of the parliament and others.” The Duke of Mayenne, 
terrified and unable to resist the blind fury of the clergy, sent 
letters of cachet to several of the magistrates, ordering them to 
quit Paris as a measure of precaution. The preachers, sup- 
sing it was a measure of vengeance, openly praised the duke, 
ut at the same time they excited the populace to continue these 
insufficient proscriptions. After the surrender of Chartres, 
Bishop Rose declared from the pulpit that une saignée de Saint 
Barthélemy was necessary, and that they must cut the throat of 
the disease. Commolet declared that ‘ the death of the ‘ politics’ 
was the life of the Catholics.’ Aubry proclaimed, equally from 
the pulpit, that he was ready to march first to the slaughter. 
Cueilly said he wished they would lay violent hands on every one 
they saw laugh. And Guincestre expressed the wish that they 
<avould throw into the river all who inquired after news. These 
atrocities showed that the moderate party was gaining strength ; 
but, although many were disgusted with such excesses, they were 
more than ever obliged to attend at the sermons, for their absence 
taken as a proof of their being ‘ politics,’ and they were in 

ger of being marked out for murder and pillage. 

The magistracy of Paris became next the object of attack, 
because they presented a powerful ne Nate to the sanguinary 
designs of the preachers. Boucher, Rose, and Aubry, were the 


md 
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most intemperate in their abuse of this body. The court of par- 
liament acquitted a gentleman named Brigard, who held the office 
of procureur du roi de l’ Hétel de Ville, unjustly accused of treason. 
The preachers set up a universal cry from their pulpits that the 
whole court ought to be thrown into prison. Aubry went so far 
as to point out one of them named Tardif, who dwelt in his 
rish, as a traitor, and said that under pretence of playing at 
wls, he held in his garden secret meetings for the subversion of 
their cause. Pelletier exclaimed from the pulpit, that as they 
could not have justice from the court, it was time to make use of 
their knives. ‘The preachers and others of the council of the 
Union met, and chose a secret council of ten, which, after several 
reliminary consultations, met in the night of the 14th of Novem- 
- at the house of Pelletier, who, as we have just seen, had 
spoken of knives, and was curé of St. Jacques-la-Boucherie, and 
it was there resolved that the president Brisson, though a zealous 
liguer, with the counsellors Tardif and Larcher, should be put to 
death. At seven o’clock in the morning, the preachers and their 
satellites were up in arms, and Brisson and Larcher were seized at 
once, carried to the Chitelet, and there slaughtered without any 
form of judgment. Hamilton, the curé of St. Cosme, with a 
party of priests, went to the house of Tardif, and finding him ill, 
they dragged him from his bed of sickness, carried him to the 
place where the others had just been killed, and hanged him 
without even the intervention of the ordinary executioner. The 
preachers then proceeded to seize upon the governing power, 
expelled all they disliked from their offices, and made out a list of 
forty-four persons to compose a chambre ardente, or court of 
inquisition, a sort of revolutionary tribunal which was to have 
power of life and death over the persons of the Parisians. Next, 
enews were made for a general proscription; and each in 
is own quarter drew up lists, which they called papiers rouges, 
containing the names of all the ‘ politics,’ marked with the 
letters C, D, or P, which signified the fate to which each was 
destined, chassé, dagué, or pendu. This horrible design was only 
adjourned because the Spanish and Italian troops, which formed 
the garrison of Paris, refused to lend their hands to it, and it we 
entirely quashed by the vigorous and timely interference of. “ “ 
duke of Mayenne, who, hearing that the preachers were #etér- 
mined to brave his authority, hastened to Paris with his army, 
where he dissolved the council of the union, gave the muni 
offices to ‘ politics,’ and condemned to death nine of the co 
which had procured the death of Brisson. Four only were exe- 
cuted, and even this might have served as a salutary check upon 


the sanguinary disposition of the clergy, had not Mayenne relapsed 
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almost immediately into his ordimary weakness. of character; 
Boucher was the leader of the seditious attacks which were now 
made upon Mayenne from: the pulpit, and by his extraordinary 
violence earned for himself the popular title of the king of the 
Ligue. The four victims of oe ge just anger were cried up 
as martyrs, and during the whole of the year 1592, the pulpits 
groaned with maledictions against every authority which offered 
any impediment to the designs of those who had possession of 
em. 

The preachers, ‘mortified at the ill success of their attempt to 
establish a sacerdotal democracy in the place of a king, turned 
more and more towards the king of Spain, who coveted the 
throne of France for one of his own family, and who paid them 
liberally for their support. The period which intervened between 
this and the calling together of the States for the election of a 
king, in 1593, offers only a sickening repetition of the same scenes 
which we have already described. The preachers feared more 
and more the ‘politics’, as the expectations of the conversion of 
Henri IV. to the catholic faith became more substantial, and they 
were my eee intemperate in their declamations. They 
had now long acted the part of masters, and they were furious at 
the slightest prospect of losing ground which they could only 
retain during the absence of a power to control them; and they 
had compromised themselves far too much to hope for indulgence, 
unless from a king who should owe his crown entirely to their 
efforts. In fact, they feared more from the king as a catholic, 
than they did while he remained a huguenot. Pelletier publicly 
excommunicated all his parishioners who should speak gf peace, 
or of ‘ receiving the Béarnois returning to mass;’ and he declared 
that he would refuse Christian burial to any who should hold the 
least communication, even in trade, with the ‘politics’ ‘ whose 
blood,’ he said, ‘ought to stain the pavement.’ Feuardent told 
his congregation that he was sure that Henri IV. would be struck 
with thunder from heaven, and that they need not be uneasy 
about him. Boucher said that the king’s successes had been 
procured through magic, and when Henri was slightly wounded 
in the battle or skirmish of Aumale, he had the assurance to tell his 
hearers that ‘ his flesh, or rather his carrion, had been entered, 
but not deeply, on account of the charms which had been dis- 
covered upon his person.’ The absurdity of accusations. like 
these, alter they had been repeated so often, a weakened the 
influence of the oratorical dictature they so long exercised, 
aud their sermons began evidently to have less effect. This was 
seen on many occasions. One day, Commelet, seeing three 


per- 
sons leave the church while he was. preaching, cried out to the 
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people to go after those ‘ politics’ and see-who they were; a few 
months before, this would have been the si for a massacre; 
whereas now the auditors. laughed and remained in their places: 
Aubry declared that all the ‘ polities’ were irrevocably damned} 
yet he avowed with sorrow that he believed if any one would rip 
open many in his parish, they would ‘find a great Béarnois in 
their bellies.’ The same preacher, in his sermon on the 9th of 
August, 1592, declared that he abandoned the houses of all the 
‘ politics’ in his parish to the mob for pillage; but the mob not 
only did not pillage them, but satirical answers to his threats were 
placarded on the walls. In the same manner, when he pointed to 
them the master of requests, Tronson and his family, then present 
at his sermon, as worthy to be all thrown into the river, they 
remained quietly in their places, and no one touched them. But 
it was impossible to say how long such forbearance might last; 
and personalities like these, which were now more common than 
ever, obliged people from fear to make an outward show of zeal 
by being regular:attendants at the sermons. The time was not yet 
arrived when it would be safe to offer the preachers any open 
resistance. 

As the time fixed for the meeting of the States approached, 
this event, which was never very palatable to the preachers, but 
looked upon only asa thing which could not be avoided, added 
new fuel to the flame. Several of them, hitherto distinguished 
by their violence, began to think it safest. to moderate their lan- 
guage; but others, as their apprehensions increased, only became 
the more intemperate. ‘The doctrine of royalty set up at this time 
and under these circumstances, by the clergy of France, is ex- 
pressed in the following words of a treatise of Pigenat: ‘The 
power of reigning, in spite of all claim of succession, comes from 
God, who, by the clamours of the people, declares the person who 
it is his will shall command as king. Vow populi, vor Dei. The 
‘clamours of the people’ were at this time regulated by the voice 
of the preachers, who now attempted to influence the deputies by 
their menacing language, in the same manner that a short time 
before they had overawed the magistrates. Commelet, discoursing 
on the words of the gospel, ‘the boat agitated by the tempest,’ 
quoted St. Ambrose as an-authority for stating that Judas was in 
that boat, which led him to observe, that among the: deputies 
there was not one Judas, but twenty, nay, thirty—‘ you will know 
them by their votes!’ he cried, ‘and now, my friends, rush boldly 
upon them, strangle them for me, for they are all bad.’ The de- 
clamations against Henri IV. continued unabated. Commelet 
and others celebrated anew the praises of Jacques Clement the 
regicide, and called aloud for some one to’ follow: his ‘ blessed’ 
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example, declaring that it was indifferent whether it should be a 
monk or a layman, for even one of the very scum of the people 
would in such a case be sure of Paradise. Not long after this, 
Pierre Barriére attempted to assassinate the king. Before he 
started on this mission, he went to consult the curé Aubry, who 
received him in the most friendly manner, embraced him, gave 
him to drink, and then, speaking to a Jesuit who was present with 
him, he said, ‘It would be a good deed, and without doubt he 
would gain a great glory in Paradise.’ 

The venality of the preachers became more apparent as the end 
of their reign approached. All their chiefs received pensions from 
Spain, and some of them had even the effrontery to boast of it in 
the pulpit; but they often turned and varied, as the chances of 
success leaned towards this pretender or the other. M. Labitte 
justly observes, that ‘ the language of the preachers responded to 
the vehemence and violence of ambitions. The abrupt turnings 
about of parties, opinions relinquished and then suddenly taken 
up again, the inextricable complications of intrigues, translate 
themselves in the pulpit. How are we to explain the useless 
violence of many of these paid orators? To understand the 
diversity of their words, would require to know the diversity of 
their little interests of every day. We might imagine ourselves 
in the clubs of 1793; we find here already the same grossness of 
language. When one party gains the chances, when its influence 
increases, it is absolved. Glory to the faction which can triumph, 
shame to it if it is vanquished. It is a melancholy page in the 
history of the French clergy, a Se spectacle in the history 
of human morality.’ At the very time the States were aiming at 
peace, the more violent preachers still continued to urge the people 
to take up arms. - Aubry shouted vehemently from his pulpit, ‘ io 
paix! hé! pauvre eae ae ne l’endurons point, mes amis! 

lustot meurir. Prenons les armes, ce sont armes de Dieu... . 


n bon Ligueur (et je vous déclare que je le suis et que je y 
marcherai le premier) vaincra toujours trois et — politiques. 


. . - - Qui frappe le premier a l'advantage.’ Such fanatical ex- 
hortations as this still kept the populace in the interests of the 
clergy. On the 12th of May, 1593, the anniversary of the Bar- 
ricades, when Henri III. was driven out of Paris, Boucher, 
preaching on the occasion, praised that day’s work as La plus belle 
qui fut jamais au monde, and speaking of Henri IV., he said, ‘ce 
n’est pas i tel boueux, bon & jeter au tombereau, que le tréne 
appartient, quoi qu’en puissent dire les larrons, paillards, et 
boulgres.” These expressions were aimed at the deputies of the 
States,—at the whole body of the hated and feared ‘ politics.’ Aubry, 
on another occasion, said in his sermon, ‘ if our princes agree to.a 
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peace, let them take care of themselves. They are but men. There 
are still some good friars in Paris who will fight against it, and all 
the good Catholics would die rather than endure it. I would let 
them drag me to the river and throw me in a sack into the water be- 
fore I would ever consent to it. If they come to that, there will be 
plenty of blood shed;’ he added, ‘ we must poignard the ‘ politics’ 
. . . if [had as much force as I have courage, I would kill them 
myself . . . I offer myself to be your standard-bearer . . . The 
pope’s legate has promised to die with us.’ Such was the language 
of the preachers amid the deliberations of the States, and the 
intrigues of the parties who hoped to influence them. 

The sudden and unaccountable falling off of Bishop Rose from 
the interests of the King of Spain did much towards ruining the 
projects of that monarch, and joined with the other differences of 
opinion which arose in the assembly, caused it to be dissolved 
without coming to an election. Several of the preachers, amon 
whom was the too celebrated Guincestre, aeutah their party, an 
went over to Henri IV. The public announcement of Beant 
conversion to the Catholic faith gave the final blow to the Ligue. 
But the preachers held out to the last; and the pulpits of Paris 
became more than ever the arena of political etrite. Boucher 


— a series of sermons on the samulée conversion of the 


ing, which were afterwards printed and spread abroad, and were 
admirably well calculated to sustain the drooping hopes of his 
party. ‘They consist chiefly of a mass of calumnious declama- 
tions against the king and his friends, and their aim is to prove 
not only his unworthiness of the throne, but the nullity of his 
conversion. Anotherintemperate priest, named Porthaise, preached 
against the simu/ée conversion in the church of Poitiers, and he imi- 
tated Boucher in committing his sermon to print. In other parts 
of the country, as at Amiens, at Lyons, at Dijon, similar doctrines 
were preached, and with equal violence. At the latter place, on 
the 20th of March, 1594, a Jesuit named Christophe having 
wearied his audience with his ‘atrocious’ calumnies against the 
king, a peasant called out to him, that he would be better em- 
ployed in preaching the gospel. This interruption was the signal 
for a violent uproar, the congregation thrust the preacher out of 
the church, anil he was only saved from worse treatment by the 
promise of one of the magistrates to commit him to prison. It 
was clear that a reaction in favour of the royalists was beginning 
to show itself. 

As they saw the chances that Henri of Navarre would succeed 
to the crown become greater, the preachers began anew to talk of 
murder and slaughter, as the only means by which the Holy Union 
could be effectively supported, and as things perfectly justifiable 
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when approved by the church. Their notions of justice were 
indeed sufficiently pliable, when questions arose between them and 
those who were not of their party. A cutler, named Gaillardin, 
a fanatical Liguer, struck a poor cobbler with his dagger, and 
wounded him severely, because he had uttered some words which 
savoured of royalism. ‘The Jesuit Commelet, as well as the curé 
Garin, preached in favour of the assailant, and declared that the 
only thing to be regretted was, that his victim had escaped alive. 
‘When the assassin received encouragement like this, the injured 
man, as a matter of course, received no kind of satisfaction. The 
Duke of Mayenne, who was fat and somewhat indolent, disgusted 
with the conduct of the clergy, had complained to the pope’s 
legate of the unbearable licence of the preachers; so far from their 
being effectually checked, Commelin in his next sermon marked 
him out as an object for the knife, exclaiming, ‘ There wants an 
Aod for the pig, for the effeminate man with the great belly (you 
understand whom I mean)!’ The doctrine of canonical murder had 
truly made strange progress. Aubry sustained that the king’s con- 
version was of no avail, for the pope himself could not absolve him. 
Cueilly declared that the pope had sworn he would never receive 
into the church ‘ that goat of a Béarnois,’ and he asserted that there 
was an army of 30,000 men ready to come to the assistance of the 
Union. The prior of the Carmelites, Simon Fillieul, assured his 
audience that if the Béarnais, ‘had drunk all the blessed water 
of our lady’(!) there would still be room to doubt the sincerity of 
his conversion: he compared him to Judas betraying his Lord 
with a kiss; and said it was to be hoped that some good lady Judith 
would shortly save France by a coup du ciel. This was the ex- 
pression which had before been applied by the preachers to the 
murder of Henri III., by Jacques Ghanian; the allusion, on the 
present occasion, was to attempts made by some of the more un- 
scrupulous of their party to persuade Henri’s mistress, Gabrielle 
d’Estrées, to murder her lover. At the end of August, 1598, a 
Jesuit in one of the pulpits of Paris, exclaimed, ‘ It is a blasphemy 
to think that the pope will absolve the Béarnois; if an angel 
should descend from heaven. and say to me, receive him, I should 
look upon the message with suspicion.’ Five months later, a 
monk proclaimed ‘ that people should sharpen their poignards, for 
there was need of a circumcision.’ Indeed they all began to be 
convinced that a murder only could keep Henri IV. from the 
throne; and in the chance that some one, excited by their clamours, 
would commit this murder, they placed their last hopes. 

The monk Garin was now the most violent and the most imde- 


fatigable of the preachers. He was the boldest apologist of ‘the 
tyrannical anarchy of the old council, which had governed in the 
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more flourishing days of the Ligue, and in his fury against the 
Duke of emote canta that body, and overthrowing 
Boucher’s project of a chambre ardente and its attendant pro- 
scriptions, vomited against the general of the Ligue every de- 
scription of abuse and imprecation, going so far as to say that ‘A 
indle would be more suitable to this fat pig than a sword.’ 
rin attacked with equal licence of language the parliament and 
the magistrates; and there was no power now in Paris to restrain 
or punish him. Once, addressing the judges, he said, ‘He who 
would give you your due, would cause you all to be hangeds 
there is not one among you who does not well deserve it ... . You 
shall have the "ee one of these days, and shall all be dragged to 
Montfaucon.’ hen people first talked of the king’s conversion, 
Garin made his congregation recite a prayer to God begging that 
he would not permit the pope to give absolution to the Diernaia 
When this conversion was made public, he cried out from his 
pulpit, ‘We must not be down-hearted .... perhaps there will 
soon be found some honest man to kill the Béarnois. We have 
already been delivered once by the hand of un pauvre petit inno- 
cent.’ The sermons of Garin sometimes lasted three hours and a 
half. Few, comparatively, of his auditors were present at them 
by free choice, but they were mtimidated by his tone and language, 
and did not yet dare to keep away. 
It was evident now that Paris could not long remain in its 
resent condition. The better classes of society, throughout the 
asian were becoming royalists, and the clergy and the mob 
were left to support one another. The Duke of Nemours, go- 
vernor of the city, left his post and retired imto the Lyonnais, 
where he fell into the power of the royalists. Mayenne himself 
hurried to Soissons, to join the Spanish army, which was to 
assemble there; but before his departure, perceiving well that no 
legitimate and reasonable authority could at present be sustained 
in the capital, and that a revolutionary organisation alone could 
there hold up the cause of the Ligue, he restored the old council 
of clergy and bourgeois, and Brissac, the willing slave of the 
preachers in all their deeds of violence, was appointed commander 
of the garrison of Paris. This was, in fact, leaving the preachers 
to take care of themselves; and when Mayenne quitted the city, on 
the 6th of March, 1594, they again assumed their old cha 
and, — themselves masters, appointed Boucher president of 
their council, who at once declared that the pope had not the power 
to. absolve the Bearnois, and revived the courage and appetite of his 
brethren, by his extensive dreams of proscriptions. . Paris,’ the 
church was now literally militant. curés Hamilton and Pel- 
letier, not only carried large quantities of arms and munitions into 
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their own houses, but they also placed large stores in the Convent 
of the Cordeliers. Hamilton never went out of his house without 
being accompanied by a troop of rabble, who brandished their 
pikes and arquebusses as they went along the streets; he per- 
formed the service of the mass armed in a cuirass, and he even 
baptised a child in full congregation, without troubling himself 
to take off his armour. Garin also armed his convent, and he 
boasted to the populace, that he had 2000 monks under his 
orders. On the 10th of March, he recommended from the 
pulpit, that the gates of the city should be closed, and that the 
populace should run to their arms and slay all the ¢ politics.’ The 
effect of this avowed project of a new St. Barthélemy was to 
ut the royalists on their guard. The Governor Brissac, who 
dever figured among the most intemperate of his party, had 
many sins to pardon, and he was consulting his own interests, and 
roviding for his own safety, by treating secretly with the king 
or the delivery of Paris. The preachers had some intimation or 
suspicion of what was going on, and they denounced him from the 
pulpit; which rendered it still more necessary for his safety, that 
e should lose no time in completing his treason. Garin again 
encouraged his friends to hope that some one might be induced 
to deliver them by a ensilen On the 13th of March, he 
declared in asermon, that they ought to ennoble the family of 
Jacques Clement, and, in alluding to the king, he made one 
last despairing exclamation, that ‘ They must make away with 
this man also; it would be a very holy, heroic, and praiseworthy 
deed, which would assure Paradise to the perpetrator, and would 
merit for him the place nearest to the person of God.’ Bishop 
Rose also acted his part to the last. On the 20th of March, 
he announced from the pulpit of the Church of St. André- 
des-Arcs, that he was going to preach a whole week ‘to complete 
the process of the Béarnois. On the morrow, the 21st of 
March, he began this series of sermons, in presence of the Cardinal 
of Plaisance, and promised to prove, in his sermon the next day, 
‘That the Prince of Navarre was a bastard, and unworthy to 
succeed to the crown of France.’ This sermon was not preached, 
for in the morning (the 22nd of March, 1594) Henri IV. was 
in possession of Paris. 
tis hardly necessary for us to follow M. Labitte, in tracing 
the subsequent history of the various preachers who cut so melan- 
choly a figure in the extraordinary events we have been very 
briefly narrating. When the king entered Paris, the inhabitants 
showed clearly by their joy, that latterly their submission to their 
masters had been only the effect of fear, and that the popularity 
of the turbulent clergy was at anend. The preachers were in 
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general terror-struck; but some of the more fanatical retired in 
arms to the quartier Latin, the district of the University, and 
there joining with the captain of the parish of St. Jacques, an 
obstinate Liguer, resolved to hold out to the last. Hamilton 
with a pertuisane in his hand, went to assist them, but it was too 
late. F orty of the more violent curés, among whom was Boucher, 
saved themselves by accompanying the soldiers of the Spanish 
garrison in their retreat. Garin also attempted to make his escape 
with the garrison, in the disguise of a Spaniard, but not succeed- 
ing, he was found a day or two ptt » concealed in the garret 
of a house in the Rue St. Denis: he threw himself at the feet of 
the men who discovered him, begged them in the most suppliant 
manner not to kill him, and swore, that if need were, he was 
ready to preach the eulogy of the king. Henri IV. had pity on 
his cowardice, and merely banished him from Paris, and his 
name does not appear again in history. Aubry and Cueilly 
showed more courage, and had the audacity to preach against 
the king a day or two after he was master of his capital; yet the 
royal clemency was extended even to them, and they, with 
Hamilton, Rose, Pelletier, the prior of the Carmelites—Simon 
Fillieul, and a considerable number of others, were banished from 
Paris. Of most of them we hear no more—they appear to have 
passed their days in obscurity, perhaps in poverty. A few 
devoted the remainder of their fives to literary pursuits. Fillieul, 
after a short absence, received his pardon, and returned to Paris. 
Pelletier showed his gratitude for the leniency he had experi- 
enced, by a farewell sermon to his parishioners, in which he 
— with warmth the clemency ae generosity of their king. 

oucher, and some of those who escaped with the Spaniards, 
retired to Flanders, and there continued to publish incendiary 
writings against Henri IV. Boucher was subsequently made 
Canon of Tournay; besides a host of other pamphlets, he pub- 
lished, in 1595, a treatise in justification of the new attempt at 
regicide by Jean Chitel; he declaimed bitterly against the edict 
of Nantes; and continued to publish his opinions long after 
Henri of Navarre had quitted the scene, for he died at a very 
advanced age, so late as 1646, fifty-five years after the entry of 
Henri into Paris. Rose fled from Paris to the abbey of Val 
de Beaumont sur Oise; but, although the king extended his 
a to him so far as to allow him to retain his bishopric of 

enlis, he was perpetually involved in one seditious practice or 
another, and remained all his life an object of suspicion to the 
government. The general agitation, however, gradually subsided, 
and the sermons of the clergy lost their political character. But 
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Henri never secured the attachment of the church; his moderation 
was not agreeable to the taste of the Catholies of that age, whose 
vengeance was persevering and implacable; after escaping from 
the murderous arm of Jean Chitel, and being exposed to several 
other attempts, the king fell at last, in 1611, by that of the Jesuit 
Ravaillac. The fanaticism of the Ligue lived only after the Ligue 
itself was extinct. 

Such is the melancholy picture of a country conquered by its 
clergy; and it is no more than may at any time happen with a 
priesthood which lays claim to infallibility and palisioal eupestoalay 
over the laity, like that of the church of Rome. It is a history 
worthy of serious contemplation even in our own times. But let 
us not forget, above all, that our forefathers were watching with 

inful anxiety every phase of this, to them, fearfully tragic story. 

eir faith and peace were equally at stake. Spanish mone 

was as actively employed against Elizabeth, as against Henri III. 
or HenriIV. The knife of the assassin had doubtless been more 
than once prepared for her. Hundreds of cunning Jesuits and 
wily preachers, educated expressly for the purpose, were sent into 
this country in disguise, and were busily engaged in sowing, in 

rivate the same seditious principles. A Ligue was prepared for 

land, if it had succeeded in France. Let us not, then, ju 

too rashly the statesmen, who, in condemning Mary of Scotland, 
thought that the death of an ambitious woman, a Guise by her 
mother’s blood, a ready instrument in the hands of her family, was 
necessary for the safety of their country. The designs in which 
she partook were those of the Spaniard, the pope, and the house 
of Lorraine; and when she manifested her zeal for the establish- 
ment of the Catholic church and the overthrow of heretics, it was 
to be done by means such as those employed on the continent by 
Spain, and the pope, and the Guises.* It is thus that, at certain 
periods, to understand our own history, it is necessary that we 
should have something more than a superficial knowledge of that 


of the surrounding nations. 





* It is somewhat singular that the Ambassador of Scotland—without doubt, 
a old ambassador, the Bishop of Glasgow—appears as an active Liguer. 
We learn from Lestoile that at the beginning of the siege, in 1590, he was in 
Paris, and he is mentioned among the seigneurs of the Ligue. ‘ Le Mercredy 
douzieme de May, les seigneurs se rendirent chez M. le Duc de Nemours, 

voir, le Legat, Ambassadeur d’Espagne, celui d’Ecosse, le Cardinal de 

mdi, l’Archevéque de Lyon, et plusieurs du corps du Parlement, délibererent 
de donner volontairement de l’argent pour payer les soldats et autres.” 
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Arr. V. 1.— Bibliotheque de Mémoires relatifs a Uhistare de 
France pendant le 18me Siecle. Vols. 1 and2. 8vo. 1846. 
Didot. 

2. The Miscellany of the Spalding Club. Vols. 1. TI. Aber- 
deen. Printed for the Club. 1841-2. 4to. 

3. Auto-biography of Sir Simonds D’Ewes. London. 1845. 


2 vols. 8vo. 


‘ THE study of records and other exotic monuments of antiquity,’ 
says Sir Simonds d’Ewes, ‘is the most ravishing and satisfying of 
all the parts of human knowledge.’ And, indeed, without excusing 
for a moment those unhappy persons, who, like D’Ewes himself, are 
perpetually poring over trivial facts, of which they cannot discern 
either the causes or the bearings, it must be frankly allowed that 
there are few things less ‘ ravishing’ or less satisfactory than that 
sort of regular history which long passed current; exhibiting, no 
doubt, the more striking results of the passions or the virtues of 
persons in eminent station, and recording the transactions of a 
nation in its collective capacity; but telling little of its past exis- 
tence; not disclosing the nicer shades of its moral and social pro- 
gress, scarcely touching upon the private life of those dignified 


persons, whose — acts it records, and not attempting to show 


in the least what ordinary men and women were doing and 
thinking, what they believed, what they loved, what they Leset, 
how they lived, or bien they died. And yet that which is thought, 
and said, and felt, is as real history, and, at least, as important to 
be known, as that which is visibly done by man to man. The 
written memorials, public and private, from which the dignified 
conventional ‘ history’ is constructed, almost invariably contam 
more of the spirit of times gone by, than the history itself; but 
they are rarely capable of being woven into a continuous narra- 
tive, and, therefore, the historian often fancies himself compelled 
to reject them, though they become more valuable than ever, in 
an age when nationa pocntiaadtien are vanishing so rapidly. 

The French have always been celebrated for their abundant 
details of ancient life, and the recent commencement of a republi- 
cation of ancient memoirs, shows the high value they set upon 
this branch of knowledge. The appearance, too, of the ‘ Grands 
Jours de Clermont,’ which we lately noticed (an important work, 
and strongly illustrative of the ultimate causes of the revolu- 
tion), suggests the hope that much valuable information may 
yet be derived from similar sources. And the other publications, 
whose titles are prefixed to this article, are merely two among 
many proofs that Europe is alive to the importance of this sub- 
ject. 
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In America, a considerable taste for the — of antiquity has 
lately appeared, and it is not long since prt interest was ex- 
Mited by the publication of the witch trials at Salem, among the 
early settlers, who carried out from the mother country very 
strong opinions and feelings on the subject, which may in some 
degree be illustrated by reference to the publications of the Spal- 
ding Club. Witches indeed have played an important part in their 
time, and it is impossible to say that they invariably misemployed 
their power; since among the records of the Court of eae 
(in the reign of Henry VL., if we recollect aright), there is a bill 
which states that the art had been exercised by a certain man 
upon an attorney who had conducted a lawsuit successfully against 
him. The attorney, therefore, prays the chancellor to restrain the 
defendant, by the injunction of the court, from practising witch- 
craft upon him. It is doubtful whether lawyers have ever partaken 
largely of the popular feeling on the subject of witchcraft, though 
they have failed to oppose it with vigour. Sir George Mackenzie, 
the celebrated lord-advocate of the days of Charles II., though he 
asserts that the existence of witches is not to be doubted, exhibits 
no disposition to exaggerate their powers, or those of their master. 

‘The devil,’ says Sir George Mackenzie, ‘ cannot transform one 
species into another, as a woman into a cat, for else he behoved to 
annihilate some of the substance of the woman, or create some 
more substance to the cat, the one being much more than the 
other; and the devil can neither annihilate or create, nor could he 
make the shapes return, nam non datur regressus a privatione ad 
habitum.’ This opinion, however, does by no means hold true of 
the women and cats of Scotland in the days immediately succeeding 
the Reformation, when the public, being peculiarly sharp-set for 
the detection of the subtlest processes of satanic agency, ascertained 
to its entire satisfaction that the whole land was enchanted; that 
the shapes of women and cats (to say nothing of dogs, hares, 
and coneys) were, under certain sithaneina, interchangeable at 
pleasure; while evil spirits hopped about in the likeness of mag- 
pies, scratched and bit as cats, lowed as calves, bleated as lambs, 
or pranced as chargers. Our admiration is not more due to the 
proverbial acuteness which enabled the people of Scotland to 
arrive at these great truths, than to the energy with which they 
gave effect to their convictions. 

With regard to the general history of this popular delusion, 
little remains to be learnt, but the strange details, preserved with 
curious minuteness in the documents printed by the Spalding Club, 
a painful reality to these transactions, which seem more 
and more incredible and absurd, in proportion to their undoubted 
and lamentable certainty. It appears that in the town of Aber- 
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deen alone, twenty-four or twenty-five persons were burnt for the 
crime of witchcraft in the spring of 1597, and there are various no- 
tices of others who had su Soke previously. The persons accused 
were generally placed in irons, and confined in the vaults under the 
town church, and sometimes lay in prison for six months ora 
year before they were brought for trial. Their judges were the 
sheriffs, and the magistrates of the town, acting under a special 
commission. 

Public curiosity having been strongly excited upon this subject, 
the unfortunate witches were eagerly resorted to during their con- 
finement, and they are alleged in many instances to have commu- 
nicated their evil arts to persons consulting them through the bars 
of their prisons. It seems reasonably clear, that many of them 
affected (as some persons still do) to use charms, and were desirous 
of acquiring the influence which a necromantic reputation never 
failed to confer; but the long imprisonment, and the variety of 
mental and bodily torments to which they were subjected, generall 
produced in the end any kind of confession which was desired; or if 
an acknowledgment of guilt could not be extorted from them, wit- 
nesses were always ready to support any charge whatever. The con- 
fession of Andrew Man (himself'a witch, and known as a witch-trier 
of such exquisite skill, that he had no difficulty in pronouncing, upon 
examination, not only whether the person accused was a practitioner 
of witchcraft, but also, how long he or she had been so) affords an 
example of the delusions under which those unfortunate persons la- 
boured, or of the impressions which they wished to convey to others. 
It appears, that when he was a young boy, the devil, his master, came 
to his mother’s house, in the likeness and shape of a woman, called 
the Queen of Elphen, and promised that he should know all things, 
and should help and cure all sorts of sickness, short of actual death, 
and that he should fare well, yet (with the ill luck invariably 
attendant upon such gifts) should have to beg his bread before he 
died, ‘as Thomas Rymour did.’ When he grew up, he became 
a regular votary of the Black Art. By his witchcraft and sorcery, 
he was ae: to effect various cures, both of people and of cattle. 
In one case, the disease was transferred to a cat, which instantly 
died, A certain spirit, whom he termed Christsonday, and sup- 
posed to be an aa and God's godson, although he is at variance 
with God (but whom the accusers knew from excellent private 
information to be the devil), came to him in likeness of a fair 
angel, clad in white clothes, and said that he was an angel, and 
bade him put his trust in him, and call him his lord and king, 
and marked him on the third finger. Moreover, the Queen of 
Elphen ‘ has a grip of all the craft,’ but Christsonday is the good 
man, and has all power under God. ‘He’ (Andrew) ‘ knows 
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sundry dead men in their company, and the king that died in 
Flowdown, and Thomas Rymour [both of whom died myste- 
riously, and left their fate to be related in different ways by 
popular tradition] are there.’ Upon the rood-day in harvest in 
the current year, which fell on a Wednesday, he saw Christsonday 
come out of the snow, in likeness of a stallion. The Queen of 
Elphen was there, and others with her, riding upon white hack- 
neys;* and if he had been allowed to have kept the convention on 
All-hallow even last, he would have told of all those who should 
have been in company with them. The elves have shapes and 
clothes like men, and they will have fair covered tables, and they 
are but shadows, yet are ‘ starker’’ [stronger] than men, and they 
have playing and dancing when they please, and the queen is very 
pleasant, and can be old and young when she pleases, and she 
makes any one king whom she pleases. The elves will make one 
appear to be in a fair chamber, and yet he will find himself in a 
moss on the morn; they will appear to have candles, and lights, 
and swords, which are nothing chased dead grass and straws; yet 
he, Andrew, is not afraid to go among them, and has associated 
with them all his days. At the day of judgment, the fire will 
burn the water and the earth, and make all plain, and Christsonday 
will be the notary to accuse every man, and will be cast into the 
fire, because he deceives worldly men. 

The charges of witchcraft generally relate to some alleged 
practising against the health of men, or cattle, or the growth of 
crops, and there is a remarkable uniformity in the description of 

e sickness caused by witches, which seems to indicate the pre- 
valence of violent fever and ague. To cure, was as dangerous as 
to cause disease. In some cases the imputations are so childishly 
absurd, that we are lost in amazement at their being entertained. 

Thus, against one woman it is alleged, and proved, that one 
night, while her husband was lying in bed, and she dressing, a 


cat came in upon the husband, and cried ‘ wallawa!’ (a mode of 
ad * In olde dayes of the king Artour, 
Of which that Bretons speken gret honour, 
All was this land full-filled of faerie; 
The Elf-quene, with hire joly compagnie, 
Danced full oft in many a grene mede. 
This was the old opinion as I rede; 
I speke of many hundred yeres ago; 
But now can no man see non elves mo,” 

The Wife of Bathe’s Tale. 

Tells how the drudging goblin sweat 
To earn his cream-bowl, duly set, 
When in one night, ere glimpse of morn, 
His shadowy flail hath fhresh'd the corn, 
That ten day-labourers could not end.” 


Milton, T Allegro. 
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expression not:very unusual among the cat kind) and worried one 
of her own kittens; whereupon he slew the cat, and immediately 
thereafter both his horse and his dog ran mad. And as a proof 
that this woman’s son and daughters are ‘ quick ganging devils,’ 
it is stated (in the son’s indictment) that on the day of the 
mother’s trial, there came to the father’s house an evil spirit, in 
likeness of a magpie, and struck the youngest daughter out of the 
house, and would have plucked out her eyes and destroyed her, 
had not the neighbours in the street come in and ‘ dang’ that 
foul spirit forth from the house, and closed both doors and 
windows on her. A second attack was made upon the girl the 
same day, by an evil spirit, in likeness of a hae, but the neigh- 
bours again interposed, and by their earnest prayers to God, 
expelled the demon. And these things are considered to be 
evident tokens and demonstrations, seen and known to all the 
world, that there is none of their father’s house free from the 
devil’s service, but all are his subject slaves. In another case it is 
alleged, but not proved, that a certain man going home at eleven 
o'clock in a winter night, found the woman accused, or a devil in 
her likeness, sitting on a stone; when she gaped and ‘ glowered’” 
upon him, and vomited fiery brands out of her mouth, which 
frightened him so much, that he became sick, and was forced to 
g° back again, instead of proceeding to his own house. Ellen 

ray was indicted as a notorious witch and sorcerer, because 
during all the preceding year she was seen going with one Mergie, 
her consort (who had since fled); one in the likeness of a dog, 
the other in the likeness of a cat, betwixt her house and that of 
Mergie. 

It is impossible to imagine any transaction of life into which 
sorcery might not enter. Thus, in the case of Helen Fraser, it 
happened that a married man found his affection violently and 
extraordinarily drawn away from his- wife, to a certain widow, for 
whom he had been sowing corn (and in whose house Helen Fraser 
was residing), there having always been great love between him 
and his wife theretofore, and no breach of love, or discord, fallin 
out or intervening on either side: which thing the country suppos 
and spake to be brought about by the unlawful labours of the 
said Helen. This was testified by the false husband himself, and 
Helen Fraser was convicted. Agaimst another woman it was a 
charge that she, by her witchcraft, caused George Barclay ‘to 
marry a poor hussy, whereat all men wondered, seeing he was a 
man so good like and rich, and came of honest parents, and she 
an ugly harlot quean, come of so base degree, and who had since 
depauperat both” The devil appeared to his servants, sometimes 
as an aged man, bearded (an ‘old white-bearded Satan’) with a white 
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gown and a‘thrummit’ hat; sometimes as a black man, a lamb, a 
calf, a horse; sometimes he rose from the ground in the midst of 
his worshippers, in the shape.of a black beast, waxing larger by 
degrees. He loved to display himself in assemblies of witches,to 
receive their homage, to commend the fare they offered him, and 
to promote their mirth by the exercise of his musical talent; a 
notion admirably illustrated by Burns in Tam o’ Shanter. It was, 
of course, a heinous act of witchcraft to take part (as many per- 
sons confessed they had done) in these orgies. 

Thomas Leyis was accused of having come upon Halloween 
about midnight, accompanied by his mother (since burnt) and 
many other sorcerers and witches, to the market and fish-cross 
of Aberdeen, under the conduct and guiding of the devil, present 
with them all in company, playing before them on his hind of in- 
struments, when they all danced about both the said crosses and 
the meal market, a en space of time; in which devil’s dance the 
said Thomas was foremost, and led the ring, and dang (struck) 
Katherine Mitchell, because she spoiled the dance, and ran not so 
fast about as the rest. This was testified by the said Katherine 
Mitchell, who was present with them at the time foresaid, dancing 
with the devil. In the margin of the indictment is written, 
‘Provin;’ and Thomas Leyis was burnt. He is said to have 
confessed his guilt, and to have named his accomplices. This 
dance is noticed in several other indictments: in that of a woman, 
who was also burnt, we read that in the said dance she was the 
ringleader next to Thomas Leyis, and because the devil played 
not so melodiously and well as she wished, she took his instru- 
ment out of his mouth, then took him on the chops there- 
with, and played herself thereon to the whole company; and it 
was proved that they were, accompanied by their Jevilish com- 
panions and faction, transformed, some into hares, some into cats, 
and some in other similitudes. There were dances of the same 
kind on Halloween, in several places. At a gray stone at the 
foot of the hill of Cragleauche, nine persons were, under the con- 
duct of their master the devil, dancing in a ring, and he played 
melodiously upon an instrument, albeit invisible to them. Mar- 

ret Bane, who was burnt for taking part in this revel, con- 
essed that the devil was there in the i of a beast, and 


caused them all to worship him. Christian Mitchell confessed, 
that three years before her trial, on the Rood-day, early in the 
morning, she and certain other witches, her devilish adherents, 
conversed upon St. Katherine’s Hill, in Aberdeen, and there, 
under the conduct of Satan, present with them, playing before 
them on his form of instruments, they all danced a devilish dance, 
riding on trees, for a long space. 
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Persons merely ted of witchcraft were frequently branded 
on the cheek, and banished from the town. But the sentence 

ronounced upon actual convicted witches generally was either 
that they should be ‘ wirreit,’ i. e. strangled, ‘at the stake till 
they were dead,’ and should then be burnt; or ‘ that they should 
be had out of the town and burnt to ashes.’ It does not a = 
that they were actually burnt alive. The editors of the Spalding 
Club Miscellany have preserved an account of 


‘‘ The debursements made by the comptar, at command and by virtue 
of the ordinance of the Provost, Bailies, and Council, in the burning and 
sustentation of the witches. 

£ s&s. 

“Imprimis for burying Suppak, who died in prison . 0 6 
Item for trailing Manteith through the street of 
the town in a cart, who hanged herself in prison, 

and for cart hire and burying her. ‘ 0 

Jonett Wischart and Issbel Cocker. 

Item for twenty loads of peats to burn them 0 

Item for a boll of coals : ‘ : 0 

Item for 4 tar barrels. ° . ° (ee 

0 

0 

0 


@ & 


10 


0 


Item for fire and iron barrels ° 
Item for a stake and dressing it . 
Item for 4 fathom of tows . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Item for carrying the peats, coals, and barrels to 
the Hill . . ° ‘ ° ‘ si @ 
Item to Jon Justice (Jack Ketch, Anglice) for their 
execution ° ° ° 01 


4 
2 
2 
1 
1 


. 
. 


3 
6 
6 
6 
4 
8 
3 


> > commoo Oo 


Thomas Leis 
Item, the 23rd of a for peats, tar-barrels, 

fire and coals, to burn the said Thomas, and to 

Jon Justice for his fee in executing him - 8138 4” 


William Dun, Dean of Guild, was excused the payment of a. 
sum of money due from him to the town, because he had shown 
faithfulness in the discharge of his duty, and, besides that, had 
taken extraordinary pains in the burning of the great number of 
witches burnt that year, as well as in other official business. Alb 
this is exceedingly revolting, and we are tempted to exclaim 
against the barbarity and ignorance of the age and nation. Yet 
the age is not solely to blame, since Sir George Mackenzie, nearly 
100 years later, observes, ‘ That there are witches, divines cannot 
doubt, since the word of God hath ordained that no witch shall 
live; nor lawyers in Scotland, seeing our law ordains it to be 
=“ ;’ nor was the nation only in fault; for the English par- 

ament, by a statute of James I. (drawn with such absurd minute- 
ness, that, well known as it is, it deserves to be repeated) enacted 


that it should be a capital felony ‘to use, practise, or exercise 
VOL. XXXVII. NO. LXXIV. 
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invocation or conjuration of any evil and wicked spirit, or to 
consult, covenant with, entertain, employ, feed, or reward any 
evil or wicked spirit, to or for any intent or purpose, or to take 
up any dead man, woman, or child, out of his, her, or their grave, 
or any other place where the dead body resteth, or the skin, bone, 
or any part of a dead person, to be employed or used in any 
manner of witchcraft, sorcery, charme, or inchantment; or to use, 
practise, or exercise any witchcraft, imchantment, charm, or 
sorcery, whereby any person should be killed, destroyed, wasted, 
consumed, pined, or ye in his or her body, or any 
thereof.’ this statute but too well represented the alien 
views on the subject; and with reference to them, and also to the 
opinion of King James, who has been supposed to have been an 
early and zealous persecutor of witches, it may be worth while to 
cite a letter of Howell’s written in London in 1647, fifty years 
after the witch trials at Aberdeen. After stating various cases of 
undoubted sorcery practised on the continent, Howell says: 


“ But we need not cross the sea for examples of this kind; we have too 
many (God wot) at home: King James a great while was loth to believe 
there were witches, but that which happened to my Lord Francis of Rut- 
land’s children convinced him; who were bewi by an old woman 
that was servant at Belvoir Castle, but being displ she contracted 
with the devil (who conversed with her in the form of a cat whom she 
called Rutterkin) to make away those children, out of mere malignity 
and thirst of revenge. 

“ But since the beginning of these unnatural wars, there may be a 
cloud of witnesses produced for the proof of this black tenet; for within 
the compass of two years, near upon 300 witches were arraigned, and 
the major part executed, in Essex and Suffolk only: Scotland swarms 
with them now more than ever, and persons of good quality executed 
daily.” And in a previous letter of 1646, after Charing Cross and the 
other crosses which stood in various parts of London had been removed 
(to the great scandal of all but the puritans), and a great change effected 
in all outward appearances and symbols, he says, “ The devil may walk 
freely up and down the streets of London now, for there is not a cross 
to fright him anywhere; and it seems he never was so busy in any 
country upon earth, for there have been more witches arraigned and 
executed here lately, than ever were in this island since the creation.” 


In thinking of the cruel treatment of these unfortunate people, 
we must not forget that the age wasa harsh one. Even to a 
much later peeled, the Scotch criminal law* was very strict, 
especially against the poor; and was enforced, when cohueak at 
all, with great severity. In the law of theft, there was a curious 
gradation of punishment. Thus, it is said, if a thief be taken with 
bread worth a farthing, and from one farthing to four, he should 





* See Sir G. Mackenzie on Criminal Law. 
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be scourged: for four farthings, he should be put in the joggs and 
banished; from four to eight, he should lose an ear; and if the 
same thief be hereafter taken with eight pennies, he should be 
hanged; but if any thief should be taken with thirty-two pennies 
and a farthing, he may be hanged. And we find* that upon the 
25th of July, 1623, two fellows, called Raith and Deane, are 
ordained to be hanged, for no greater offence than breaking into 

rdens and stealing bee-hives, and sybows or young onions. 
Mach, however, was left to the discretion of the judges, who could, 
for instance, in cases of false swearing or forgery, order the guilty 
person to be banished, to be scourged, or to have his tongue 
pierced, according to their view of his case. In one case, a gen- 
tleman was only imprisoned for forgery, because he was ingenuous 
(i. e. of good family) and in necessity; though other forgers, 
about the same period, were capitally punished. Torture was 
allowed, but judges could not torture children under fourteen, or 
very old persons. This exemption wasin some countries extended 
to women, sick persons, and such as had been eminent in any 
nation for learning, or other arts. ‘But,’ says Sir George 
Mackenzie, ‘ all this is arbitrary among us!’ a too significant ob- 
servation. Surely it is to this period that we must assign the 
story, which represents a judge to have been so much amused 
with the varying emotions expressed in a suitor’s countenance, 
during the pleading of a cause, that he proposed to ‘ decern 
against him, and see how he would look then.’ 

But to return to earlier times. The crown was so feeble, and 
the great nobility so strong, that no man could be safe without 
the protection of some powerful lord. To obtain this protection, 
almost every landowner connected himself with some feudal chief, 
by a bond of Manrent, by which he obliged himself, in terms, to 
become man and servant to his protector, in peace and war (with 
the nominal exception of his allegiance to the crown), to ride and 
go with him when required, to warn him of any harm intended 
against him, to advise him faithfully, and to eas his secrets. 

The leading nobility, again, entered into bonds of friendship 
among themselves, agreeing to stand by each other in all actions, 
quarrels, questions, and debates whatsoever; and that if it should 
happen that they, or any of them, should be pursued, molested, 
or troubled in person or estate, by any person or persons what- 
soever, in that case all would take part in resisting such proceed- 
ings; against all persons except the king; an exception not 
always practically observed.t 

* Arnot’s Criminal Trials. 
Many bonds of this sort, as well as bonds of Manrent, are to be found in the 
pu ions of the Spalding Club. a 
A 
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Individuals thus protected could bid defiance to all attempts to 
enforce the law by any orderly and peaceful process. But persons 
who did not come in to stand their trial on any criminal charge, 
were liable to Letters of Fire and Sword; that is, to a commission, 
directed to the most deadly enemies of the accused, and charging 
the commissioners to convocate the lieges in arms, and to seek, 
take, and imprison, and in case of resistance or hostile opposition 
to pursue to death, the parties accused; and if the latter, in their 
Selina, should happen to flee to strengths or houses, then the 
commissioners were empowered to besiege the strengths or houses, 
to raze, fire, and use all kinds of force and warlike engines that 
could be had for winning thereof, and apprehending the rebels 
and their accomplices; and if in pursuit of the rebels and their 
accomplices, or in such sieges, there should happen (which after 
this hint, was not unlikely to happen) fire-raising, mutilation, 
slaughter, destruction of corn or goods, or other inconveniences, it 
was declared that the same should not be imputed as a crime or 


offence to the commissioners or the persons aiding them. 

This commission might seem stringent enough, and fully equal 
to any emergency, especially as it was usually granted to persons 
interested in executing it, and sometimes even issued again parties 
who had never been cited to appear; and it was the chief instru- 


ment a in the ordinary bee w ie of the Highlands; 


but in the Miscellany of the Spalding Club we find a document, 
in comparison with which the ordinary Letters of Fire and 
Sword appear a friendly, benignant, and paternal communica- 
tion. 

The Clan Chattan (a numerous race, comprising various septs, 
which though differing in name, were allied in blood, and agreed 
to a great extent in their armorial bearings, and especially in 
bearing the mountain cat, as their common crest) occupied 
the central Highlands of the counties of Kincardine, Aber- 
deen, Moray, Banff and Inverness. This wild tribe, havin 

uarrelled with the Earl of Moray and his dependants, invad 
the lowland parts of Morayshire, and ravaged the country; and, 
in particular (according to the statements in the document about 
to be quoted), they went to the lands of James Dunbar, of Tar- 
bert, in the Bray of Moray, and were there guilty of fire-raising, 
slew six men and two women, and maimed other five men, and 
made great pillage of cattle, sheep, horses, goats, swine, &c., 
whereupon the Earl of Moray obtained, in 1528, the king’s letters 
commanding the Earl of Moray, lieutenant, ‘to pass upon the 
Clan Chattan and Badenoch, for to destroy them alutherlie.’ 

These dreadful letters state that the king and his council (this 
was under the dominion of the Douglases, during the minority 
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of James V.), advisedly considering the great harms and con- 
temptions done by the Clan Chattan and their assisters against 
the common weal, have determined to make utter extermination 
and destruction of all that clan, their assisters and part-takers. 
They command the Earl of Moray, as lieutenant of the north, 
and the sheriffs of the northern counties, to go up in full force, 
in military array, upon the Clan Chattan, and invade them to 
their utter destruction, by slaughter, burning, drowning, and 
other ways, and to leave no creature living in that clan, except 
priests, women, and children. The destroyers are to take to 
themselves, for their pains, all the goods of the Clan Chattan 
which they can seize; and are promised in addition a reward 
from the Lie for good service. All who take part with the 
Clan Chattan are to be treated like them; and not only are the 
persons executing this decree to be free from all question in 
respect of the intended invasions, slaughters, burnings, taking of 
goods, and other mischiefs done to the Clan Chattan or their 
assisters; but all sharpness done, and to be done upon them, shall 
be deemed to be lawfully and righteously done. The women and 


children of the clan are to be taken to the coast, where ships shall 
be provided, at the public expense, to sail with them forth of the 
realm, and land with them in Jesland, Zealand, or Norway, 


because (oh! exquisite tenderness of the royal mercy!) it were 
inhumanity (!) to put hands in the blood of women and children. 

The Earl of Moray,* having provided himself with this com- 
mission, assembled an army, and surprised the Clan Chattan. 
He took about 200 of them, together with William, the brother 
of Hector Macintosh, who had commanded in the incursions. The 
were all hanged; and William, after his death, was quartered, 
and his head was fastened upon a pole at Dyke, in Morayshire. 
His quarters were sent to Elgin, Forres, Aberdeen, and Inverness, 
there to be set up for an example to others. Not one man of all 
the 200 could be induced to confess where Hector was, though 
life was severally promised to every one of them upon this con- 
dition, as they were led along to the gallows. Their faith was 
so true, that they could not be persuaded, either by fair means, or 
by any terror of death, to betray their captain. us were these 
gallant and true-hearted men destroyed by a stretch of tyrannical 
wickedness not surpassed in history. 

Innumerable were the deeds of violence and bloodshed every- 
where in those days. Many such acts, public and private, are 
confusedly chronicled in a sort of rambling diary and obituary 


* See Sir R. Gordon’s History of the House of Sutherland. 
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kept by one Cullen, Vicar of Aberdeen.* Thus (not to mention 
the conflicts among the great nobles at court), on the 10th of 
October, 1571, the field of Tulliangus was stricken, between 
Adam Gordon and Arthur Forbes, brother to Lord Forbes, where 
thesaid Arthur was slain, with sundry othersof his kin: on the other 
side, John Gordon, of Buckie, with divers hurt on both sides, On 
the 20th day of the succeeding month, the field of Craibstane was 
stricken by John Master, of Forbes, and Adam Gordon, brother 
to Lord Huntly, where the said John lost the field, and was 
taken, and sundry of his kin and friends slain, to the number on 
both sides of threescore, or thereby; and good Duncan Forbes 
slain the said day. Gilbert Knowis, elder, Burgess of Aberdeen, 
was slain by James Gordon, brother to the Laird of Abergeldy, 
at the causeway end, going to the Cross, on the 1st of December, 
1574. Gilbert Knowis, his son, also was slain on the same day, 
by the said James, having in company with him William David- 
son, Burgess of Aberdeen. Among the many other private 
murders which Cullen mentions, we find that John Wishart, 
cordwainer, was slain by James Paterson, hangman of Aberdeen; 
and the said James hanged, and his head set on the port, there- 
fore. But slayers and slain were generally people dt ondiies 
and in such cases we do not perceive that any punishment was 


inflicted. 


The massacre of St. Bartholomew is especially noticed: ‘ On the 
24th day of August, in the year of God 1572 years, Jasper Cullen 
(as the chronologer thinks proper to style Coligny), great admiral 
of France, was sg * murdered in Paris, under colour of friend- 


ship, at the King of Navarre’s bridal, and under night, by the 
most cursed King of France, Monsieur his brother, and by the 
device of the pope, cardinals, bishops, abbots, priors, monks, 
friars, canons, priests, nuns, and whole rabble of that devilish 
sort of Papists, devised at the Council of Trent, whose cruel 
murder we pray God to revenge. So be it.’ 

The country gentlemen appear to have been very glad to serve 
the offices of provost and bailie, and the borough equally glad to 
secure their assistance. There was even some struggle for the su- 
premacy in town politics, and a conflict between the open and the 
close system of elections. Moreover there wasa sort of aristocracy 
among the citizens themselves, consisting of those who were of 
‘the old blood of the town.’ A deficiency in this kind of genti- 
lity was apt to be made matter of reproach against persons in high 
office. Thus, when Mr. Alexander Jaffray was chosen provost, 
many held cheap both the man and the election, as he was not of 


* Spalding Miscellany, vol. ii. 
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‘the old blood of the town,’ but the grandson of a baxter (baker); 
‘and, therefore, was set down in the provost’s deass, before his en- 
tering, ane baken pye to sermon: but he had the good sense to 
take no notice of the indignity. 

The ancient acts of the Scottish parliament contain interesting 
notices of what was passing in public and in private life. They 
evince great solicitude for the public defence. All classes are to 
be prepared with arms according to their degree; and in order to 
promote skill in archery (the great accomplishment of the English 
yeoman and the vital want of the Scotch, by which — fre- 
quently suffered in war), the old Scottish games of foot-ball, and 
golf, are actually prohibited, and the regular practice of archery is 
commanded in every parish. It is ordered that there shall be made 
at each parish church a pair of butts, and that shooting shall be prac- 
tised every Sunday; that each man shall shoot six shots at least, 
and those who do not come to shoot, shall be fined twopence a 
piece, for the archers to drink, There is abundant evidence that 
the country was extremely poor and unsettled. Lepers formed a 
numerous class, and they are ordered to remain (except at stated 
times) at their hospitals and other places without the boroughs. 
Statute after statute enjoins the king’s justices to take inquisition 
of sornars, i.e. persons who forcibly took up their quarters in the 
houses of others;—bards (Oh Helicon !) masterful or sturdy 
beggars, and feigned fools; and either to banish them the country, 
or to send them to the king’s prison. If sornars or masterful beg- 
gars have any property, it is to be applied to their support in 
prison as long as it lasts; their ears are then to be nailed to the 
trone, or some tree, and cut off; after which they are to be 
banished, and, if found again, to be hanged. No direction is given 
as to the property of bards; probably because the law did not 
contemplate the possibility of their having any. Copyright, ap- 
parently, had not snaglual any great value. 

Familiar as we are with the early extinction of wolves in Eng- 
land, it is startling to find the Scottish legislature providing in 
the fifteenth century that wolves’ whelps should be hunted by 
every baron, four times a year, or as often as a wolf appeared; any 
man who failed to go to the hunt was liable to a fine, while he 
who brought in the head of a wolf or a fox was entitled to a re- 
ward, for the crime of vulpicide, so justly odious in the nineteenth 
century, was actually encouraged in the dark ages! All birds of 
prey are to be slain, in order that wild-fowl may be preserved; 
not for sporting, but ‘for the sustentation of man:’ partridges, 
plovers, gray hens, and moor-cocks, are not to be taken with any 


* Spalding’s History of the Troublés. 
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manner of instrument from the beginning of Lent until August, 
and a penalty is fixed for the killing of hares or conies in snow 
time. The preservation of salmon was also most anxiously pro- 
vided for; and we have heard of an enactment that the openings 
in all cruives should be wide enough for a sow (dimensions not 
stated) to turn in without touching either side with snout or tail! 
Absenteeism was common, owing to the concentration of estates in 
a few hands, a process which many of the great families continu- 
ally carried on, by every kind of fraud and oppression. Proprietors 
are, therefore, required to repair their castles and manor-houses, 
and to occupy them either in person or by their friends, so that 
the produce of the estate may be spent upon it. The planting of 
trees and hedges, and even the sowing of broom, are from time to 
time commanded, with an anxiety which shows that little defer- 
ence was paid to the injunction. 

It was hardly to be supposed that in such a state of society it 


could be thought necessary to enact laws to restrain excess in per- 
sonal expenditure; yet so it was; for all rude governments fall 
into the error of attempting to govern too much; and at a time 
when the law was not strong enough to give any thing like safety 
to life or property,* all persons except noblemen and their heirs 
were forbidden to wear ee pearls, or bullion, under pain 


of escheat of the ‘array’ to the king. And in another act+ the 
lords of parliament, after declaring that the realm in each state is 
greatly impoverished through sumptuous clothing, both of men and 
women (‘’Tis pride that pulls the country down,’ says the old bal- 
lad; and so thought that economical sovereign King Stephen, when 
he complained of his tailor’s charges), proceeds to lay down a 
vestiary code with edifying minuteness. People in boroughs, 
living by merchandise, (uit 1 the exception of persons in dignity, 
as aldermen, bailies, and other good men who are of the council of 
the town, and their wives), are not to wear cloths of silk, or costly 
scarlet in gowns, or expensive furs; and the men are directed (a 
difficult, if not impossible task) to make their wives and daughters 
be habilimented according to their estate; that is to say, on their 
heads short curches with Tittle hoods, such as are used in Flanders, 
England, and other countries. As to gowns, it is commanded 
that no woman wear ‘tails’ of unbecoming length, nor gowns 
furred under, except on holidays. 
These rules are prescribed not only to burgesses, but also to 
r gentlemen and their wives, living in the country, and having 
foes than a certain income. Workpeople are restricted on work- 
days to clothes of gray and white, and on holidays to light blue, 


* A.D. 1429. ¢ A. D. 1457. 
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green, and red; and the women’s curches must be of their own 
making, and not exceeding the price of forty-pence the ell, and no 
woman is to come to kirk or market with her face muzzled or 
covered, so that she may not be known, under pain of escheat of 
the curch! The clergy are forbidden to use robes and furred 
gowns, with the exception of persons ‘ constitute in dignity’ in 
cathedral or college kirk, persons spending 200 marks a year, 
great nobles, and doctors. These regulations are to be obeyed 
under pain of the escheat of the habit. It is to be feared, how- 
ever, that they were not much attended to, for even in the article 
of ‘ tails’ it appears that in the time of James IV. the utmost law- 
lessness prevailed—since Dunbar speaks of the ladies’ trains as 


“Sic foul tails, to sweep the causeway clean ;” 


and it may be doubted whether the practice has ever yet been 
brought into conformity with the law. The dainties of the table 
in Dunbar’s time, are noticed by him as follows. He wishes for 
the king’s return from his penance at Linlithgow. 
“ To eat swan, crane, partridge, and plover, 

And every fish that swims in river; 

To drink with us the new fresh wine 

That grew upon the river of Rhine; 

Fresh fragrant clarets out of France, 

Of Angers, and of Orleans.” 

Tt was not till a much later period, that the word claret became 
restricted to the wines of Bordeaux. There were savans about 
the court in those days, and, in particular, a native of Lombardy,* 
who caused the king to believe, that he, by his chemical skill, 
would make fine gold of other metal, which science he called the 
Quintessence, whereupon the king made great cost, but all in 
vain! ‘That age aspired, like our own, to the accomplishment of 
flying, for the Ven, having despatched an embassy to France on 
the 27th of September, 1507, the Lombard philosopher took in 
hand to fly with wings, and to be in France before the ambas- 
sadors. And to that effect, he caused a pair of wings to be made 
of feathers, which being fastened upon him, he flew off the Castle 
of Stirling, but shortly fell to the ground, and broke his thigh- 
bone. This accident he ascribed, not to any imperfection in hi 
theory, but to the circumstance that there were some hen-feathers 
in the wings, which naturally yearned for and coveted the dung- 
hill, and not the skies. In this attempt, it seems he imitated one 
Bladud, King of England, who, as histories mention, decked 
himself in feathers, and presumed to fly in the air, but falling on 
the temple of Apollo, broke his neck. 


* See Bishop Lesley’s History. 
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A very lofty theoretical view was taken at first of the con- 
scientious obligations of an advocate. Advocates and for-speakers 
in temporal court pleading, and also the parties that they plead 
for, if they be plaintiffs, are ordered,* before they be heard in 
any cause, to swear that they believe the cause they are to plead 
is good and lawful; and if the principal party be absent, the 
advocate must swear in his stead, according to the sentiments con- 
tained in the following ‘ metres:’ 


“Tilud juretur, quod lis sibi justa videtur, 
Et si queretur, verum non inficietur ; 
Nil permittetur, nec falsa probatio detur ; 
Ut lis tardetur, dilatio ills petetur.” 


It is directed by the same parliament, that when a man wished 
to appeal against a sentence, he was not to use strong language, 
but ‘only to say that the doom is false, stinking, and rotten in 
itself.’ It is to be observed, with reference to modern habits of 
speech upon similar subjects, that this licence is only given by the 
statute where the decision is subject to appeal. But indeed the 


phraseology of those days of chivalry and romance was rather 
energetic. The language of the legislature itself is on one occasion 
a little to the north side of civil towards the King of England. 


* And because it is verily trusted and supposed that the revare 
(robber) Edward [IV.] calling himself King of England, through 
burning avarice, and for faloe reif (rapine) and conquest, not 
dreading God, nor the effusion of Christian blood, nor having 
respect or remembrance that he was obliged and sworn to have 
kept the truce, but postponing the bond of his loyalty and honour 
that he should have had, is absolutely set to continue in the way 
that he has moved and begun, and by all his power tends and 
shapes to invade and destroy, and, in so far as he may, to conquest 
this realm,’ the three estates grant to King James il. supplies for 
the defence of his kingdom. Kin Edward, after this, could 
scarcely inform his parliament ‘ that he continued to receive from 
all foreign powers assurances of their friendly disposition.’ 

It appears from the following act of parliament,+ which is no 
doubt familiarly known to Lord Campbell, the reformer of the 
law of libel, thai, at a later period, the andeeen of the press, 
and its free discussion of questions, sacred and profane, alarmed 
and irritated the priesthood and the government :— 

‘Inasmuch as there are divers printers in this realm who daily 
and continually print books concerning the Faith, ballads, songs, 
blasphemations, rhymes as well of chentnaas as of temporal 


* Statute of 1429, t 1551. 
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ms, and tragedies as well in the Latin as in the Engli 

ti e; not seen, viewed, and considered by the su “ieee ee 
cmine to the defamation and slander of the lieges of the realm; 
to put a stop to such inconveniences, it is ordained that no printer 
presume to print any books, ballads, songs, blasphemations, 
rhymes, or tragedies, either in the Latin or the English tongue, 
in time to come, until the same be seen, viewed, and examined b 
some wise and discreet persons, deputed thereunto by the ordi- 
naries, and thereafter a licence had and obtained from our sovereign 
lady,* by the lord governor, for printing such books; under pain 
of confiscation of all the printer’s goods, and banishing him from 
the realm for ever.’ 

Alas for all sovereign ladies, and alas for all lords governors! 
the doom was gone forth—it was too late to interfere with the 
publication of * books, ballads, songs, blasphemations, rhymes, 
and tragedies;’ that fierce contest of pen and tongue, and hand 
and heart, had begun, by which Scotland was so long to be dis- 
tracted, and which was to exhibit such wonderful traits of good 
and evil, and to develop so remarkably the character of her people. 
Of the extent to which the spirit of theological discussion pervaded 
society during this great struggle, an amusing instance is given in 
one of Howell’s letters, written from Edinburgh in 1639, during 
the sitting of the General Assembly: 


“The bishops are all gone to wrack, and they have had but a sorry 
funeral; the very name is grown so contemptible, that a black dog, if 
he have any white marks about him, is called Bishop. Our Lord of 
Canterbury is grown here so odious, that they call him commonly in the 
pulpit, ‘ The priest < and ‘the son . rq i 

“Tl tell ~~ lordship of Le whic —— tely in my 


lodging, which is a tavern: I sent fora shoemaker to make me @ 
pair of boots, and my landlord, who is a pert, smart man, brought up a 
chopin of white wine (and for this particular there are better French 
wines here than in England, and cheaper ; for they are but at a groat a 
quart, and it is a crime of a high nature to mingle or sophisticate any 
wine here). Over this chopin of white wine, my vintner and shoemaker 
fell into a hot dispute about bishops. The shoemaker grew very furious, 
and called them ‘the firebrands of hell, the panders of the whore of 
Babylon, and the instruments of the devil,’ and that ‘they were of his 
institution, not of God's.’ [In short he had ‘a quarrel with episcopacy 
altogether.”] My vintner took him up smartly, and said, ‘ Hold, neigh- 
bour there, do not you know as well as I, that Titus and Timothy were 
bishops ? that our Saviour is entitled the bishop of our souls ? that the 
word bishop is as frequently mentioned in Scripture, as the name pastor, 
elder, or deacon? then why do you inveigh so bitterly against them ? 


* Mary, then in France, 
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The shoemaker answered, ‘I know the name and office to be good, but 
they have abused it.’ My vintner replies, ‘ Well then, you are a shoe- 
maker by your profession, imagine that you, or a hun or a thousand, 
or a hundred thousand of your trade should play the knaves, and sell 
calfskin leather boots for neat’s leather, or do other cheats; must we 
therefore go barefoot ? must the gentle craft of shoemakers fall therefore 
to the ground? It is the fault of the men, not of the calling.’ The 
shoemaker was so gravelled at this that he was put to his last, for he 
had not a word more to say; so my vintner got the day.” 


The tone and temper of the Assembly of 1638 are strikingly 
depicted in ‘Gordon’s History of Scots Affairs,’ printed by the 
Spalding Club: 

*¢ How soon the Commissioner was gone, candles were brought into 
the Church ; and the moderator began for to exhort the members of the 
Assembly that since kings were Christ's subjects, no members of that 
meeting should suffer themselves either for fear of a favour to any man 
for to be reduced from the obedience to Christ’s commands in the least ; 
that now they were to rely upon Christ’s immediate presidence amongst 
them, whom from the very beginning of their business they had found 
going favourably along with them ; that Christ bids all expect that 
things shall come for best to those who commit themselves to him for 
their guide ; that they needed not for to be discouraged, for any blocks 
that chould be cast into their way, specially with those whereby it was 
manifestly discovered how prejudicial this work they were about was to 
the kingdom of Satan and of Antichrist, as also how acceptable it was 


to Christ, the general of this combat, for to rebuild the ruins of his 
beloved Zion.” 


This was spoken in 1638, not in 1843, by Covenanters, not by 
non-intrusionists. We are not disposed to argue the questions 
then or now under discussion, which, indeed, are vitally different 
from each other; but it is impossible not to observe how closely 
the style of the Covenanters has of late been imitated; with what 
quiet assurance it is still assumed that the regulations of an infal- 
hible assembly are equivalent to immediate declarations of divine 
will, and that opposition can only proceed from the worst agency 
and the worst motives, 

The recent troubles of the presbytery of Strathbogie are well 
known. It is odd to find their sulleagnete two centuries ago in 
a very similar dilemma. Gordon says that ‘ after the rising of the 
assembly, the two commissioners for the presbytery of Strathbogye 
went to the king’s commissioner, humbly Julien his grace to 
tell them what they should do, they being cast in two extremes, 
betwixt disobedience to the king’s command, and the members of 
the assembly, who were resolved all to sit, with whom they would 


gladly concur, if they thought the hazard were not great to 
ollow.’ 
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But let us touch no longer upon controversial matters. It will 
be remembered that the feudal sovereigns seldom had much money 
at their disposal, and that their only means of —s any exten- 
sive hospitality was by putting in force their rights of purveyance 
and levying contributions on their loyal subjects and vassals. 
Accordingly, King James VI., his marriage being concluded, 
writes to the Laird of Arbuthnot on the ‘ penult’ day of August, 
1589, stating his hourly expectation of the arrival of his queen, 
and the necessity of receiving her, as his ambassador had been 
received in Denmark, with ae entertainment. To this 
end he throws himself upon the good will of his loving subjects, 
and earnestly desires the faird to send him, in aid of the Seneunehiie 
charges to be made in this action, such quantity of fat beef and 
mutton, wild fowl, and venison, or other stuff, meet for the 
purpose, as he could possibly provide or furnish of his own, or 
procure from others. The royal feast, however, did not take 

lace so soon as was expected; for King James's single and so- 
itary act of gallantry, his voyage to Norway, placed sot at the 
mercy of the northern storms, raised ‘by the conspiracies of 
witches and such devilish dragons’ (several of whom were executed 
for this crime), which detained him for a whole winter. He con- 
soled himself by a free participation in Scandinavian merry- 
making, as we learn from his dasons letter of promise to Sir 


Alexander Lindsay, which is dated ‘from the Castle of Croneburg, 

where we are drinking and driving ower in the auld manner.’ 

[Dunbar says in The Tua maryit wemen and the Wedo,‘ Thus 

drave they ower that dear night with dances full ae But on 
b 


his return to Scotland, he again addresses the Laird of uthnot, 
on the 11th of May, 1590, as hungrily as ever; and requests him, 
since the voyage has been prosperous, and the day of the queen’s 
coronation is approaching, to bring up ‘ such “s rt of stuff and 
provision’ as the laird had already got, or was able to get, accord- 
ing to the king’s former letters and requests; and to make true 
report, by writing, of every man’s forwardness and good will in 
this behalf. 
_ Nothing, probably, that ever wore a crown was addressed with 

more outward forms of reverence than the ‘ most dread sovereign’ 
King James; and the following letter from his chancellor, the 
Earl of Dunfermline, displays a thorough acquaintance with his 
learned tasks and the other peculiarities of his character, which, 
however, were more in accordance with the prevailing habits of 
the age, than we are wont to imagine. 

“ Most sacred Sovereign, 

“Terave your majesty’s favour that it may be lawful to me give 
entry to this letter, with some report of the antiquity. I think toa 
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man that has delighted all his days in letters, writing to the most 
learned and wise king in the world, it cannot be imputed to amiss, 
albeit some memory of learning be intermixed therein. I read that 
Marcus Scaurus, a man of great renown among the Romans, florente 
republica, being accused by Quintus Varius of a very odious crime, that 
he should have received money from the King Mithridates for to betray 
the affairs of Rome: after his accuser had deduced all arguments and 
probations he could devise, he used no other defence but this, Quintus 
Varius ait, Marcum regia pecunia corruptum, rempublicam prodere 
voluisse. Marcus Scaurus huic culpe jn esse negat; utri magis 
eredendum putatis? Which defence was followed with the acclamations 
of the whole people, condemning the accuser as a calumniator and a 
liar, and acknowledging the defender’s undoubted virtue and honesty. 
Master John Forbes, a condemned traitor for his rebellious and seditious 
conyenticles, holden as general assemblies against your majesty’s au- 
thority and command, accuses your majesty’s chancellor to have given 
advice, counsel, or consent to the holding of the said mutinous assembly. 
Your majesty’s chancellor says it is a manifest lie, and if it might 
stand with his honour and dignity of his place to enter in contestation 
with such a condemned traitor, could clearly verify the same. Master 
John Forbes and all his colleagues abides still at the maintenance and 
justification of that their assembly, as a godly and lawful proceeding. 
Your majesty’s chancellor, by his public letters, discharged and counter- 
manded the said assembly; 4 has since condemned the said assembly 
as a seditious and unlawful deed, and all the partakers and maintainers 


of the same as mutinous and seditious persons. Your sacred majesty 

has to judge which of those two is most worthy of credit. Further, 

think not needful to trouble your me this matter, but some in- 
er 


formation I have sent to Mr. Alexan ay, which it may please your 
Highness to accept and hear of, when best leisure from more weighty 
affairs may permit the same. So most humbly taking my leave, and 
praying the eternal God long to preserve your majesty in all felicity, 
I rest, 
“Your sacred majesty’s most humble and obedient subject and 
servitour, 


Dunfermline.” 
“Edr. 25 May, 1606. 


Tt is well known that persons in high station were in many 
cases most carefully educated. The Earl of Gowrie, who perished 
in that fatal mélée in his castle at Perth, the victim probably of 
his own vindictive ambition, had lately returned from the conti- 
nent, rich in all the learning and accomplishments of Europe. 
The Earl of Aboyne, son of the Marquis of Huntly, has left lines 
sufficiently graceful and sprightly, of which a specimen follows. 





Scottish Education. 
EARL OF ABOYNE’S LINES.* 


1, 
“ Tt’s not thy beauty nor thy wit, 

That did my heart obtain; 

For none of these could conquer yet 
Either my breast or braine; 

And if you'll not prove kind to me, 
Yet true as heretofore, 

Your slave henceforth I'll scorn to be, 
Nor doat upon you more!” 

* * 


* * * * 


“Think not my fancy to o’ercome 
By proving thus unkind, 
Nor soothing smile, nor seeming frown, 
Can satisfy my mind.” 
* * * 


6. 
“ T mean to love and not to doat, 

Tl love for love again; 

And, if ye say ye love me not, 
Pll laugh at your disdain! 

If you'll be loving, I'll be kind, 
And still I'll constant be; 

And, if the time does change your mind, 
T'll change as soon as ye!” 


A very favourable account is given of the Chancellor Dunferm- 
line, in a little piece of autobiography by his brother-in-law, John, 
second Earl of Perth.t The ‘ Susseation, he says, ‘ was instructed 
with most virtues, learned, and heroic qualities, as tae ee a 
great part of his youth in the best towns of Italy and France, 
where all good literature was professed. A man most meek, just, 
and wise, deserving greater commendation than paper can con- 
tain.’ . 

The Earl of Perth’s account of his own life —— that in- 
terest which a minute and naturally written record of occurrences, 
and, still more, of thoughts, must always in time — He 
was originally a younger brother. Special care was taken of the 
education of the eldest, James, Master of Drummond, who was 
sent to France for his education, like all Scotchmen of condition; 
andfwho turned out very well. John was all this time little re- 


* Published in the Spalding Club Miscellany. 
+ Spalding Miscellany, vol. ii. 
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garded, and was sent to the school of Dunblaine, where he was but 
carelessly looked to for seven or oem years, his teachers being 
ignorant persons, ‘ using their slavish discipline, conform to their 
own humours, teaching us his grammar unprofitable.’ After 
two years spent in Edinburgh at college, he obtained leave to go to 
France upon a very mean allowance. This was in his nineteenth 
_ year, in the end of 1603. After a very tedious voyage he made 

tc way to Bordeaux, where he met with his countryman, Monsieur 
Balfour, principal of the college, and a great mathematician, 
who used him kindly, and with whom he remained three years, 
and more. He then went to Toulouse, a fair city, and stayed 
in company with Monsieur Cadan, or Kid, a learned doctor in 
the laws, and with Monsieur Red, a doctor in physic. For 
nearly a year he frequented the public lectures on the laws, not 
understanding any thing else, nor having any friend who could 
inform him has the world went; so that he saw many things, 


but observed little; for though he always was in good company, 
yet his companions were unfit for managing affairs, as being mere 
scholars, and not caring for any thing else. At length he went, 
in 1609, to Paris, ‘ where more was to be seen than in all France 
else, by reason of the king and court’s abiding there with all that 


t dependence.’ In the next spring, Henry IV. perished by 
the hand of Ravaillac, in the midst of his warlike preparations, 


and Drummond in the same year returned home, where he soon 
after succeeded his brother in the earldom. The estate was but 
small, yet by the help of friends and honest management, it proved 
better than was expected. At that time the Highland district 
where he lived was much disquieted by the Macgregors, and he 
exerted himself against them. ‘ One of the clan,’ he says, ‘for 
reasons known to himself, alleging that his comrades and followers 
were to betray him, was content to take the advantage and let 
them fall into the hands of justice. The plot was cunningl 
contrived, and six of that number were killed upon the uaa 
where I with certain friends was present. Three were taken, and 
one escaped, besides Robin (the traitor) and his man. This 
execution raised great speeches in the country, and made man 
acknowledge that these troubles were put to an end, wheeéwitk 
King James himself was well pleased for the time.’ After this 
not very glorious exploit the earl married, and lived an easy life, 
but lost his wife after a few years. He sent his two eldest sons 
to France, Dr. Olipher being their governor: his daughters were 
bred with his sister, the Countess of Roxburgh, sometimes at 
home, and then.at court, till they were married. He says that 

“ Though all men were then quiet, yet wanted we not our own par- 
ticular grievances ; sometimes for one cause, and sometimes for ouslied $ 
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so that in this life no man with reason can propose rest or security 
for himself, vexation of spirit and vanity often molesting us. I had 
much difficulty in settling of differences among friends and neighbours, 
to keep uals right ; [the ancient and modern source of discord in 
Scotland: Dandie Dinmont’s plea is familiar to our readers] whereupon 
there arose cumber and debates. I sold some lands and bought others 
for commodity of our house, and lived reasonably well, according to the . 
times, without debosh or drinking, by diet, an intolerable fault, and too 


much approven in this unhappy age. Happy are they who can eschew 
it in time, with other enorme vices whatsoever !” 


He then laments the king’s dethronement, and the ruin and 
confusion of the country, and he concludes by complaining that 
he had been severely fined, and his son subjected to a long im- 
prisonment, and that only for a visit made by the son to his 
cousin Montrose? Montrose, however, was not such a man that 
the usurping government could well set down the visit to the 
score of cousinship only. 

‘No contentment had I all this while, but continual losses 
either at home or abroad; so that in presentia, annum agens 
septuagesimum tertium, senectutis malis quasi fractus, portum 
exoptans, requiem in Christo sempiternam expecto, 20 June, 
1657.’ He died five years afterwards, having survived the 
Restoration. 

It is to be regretted that the Earl of Perth did not give us 
any of the details of rural life, or notice the changes which he 
must have*witnessed in his long and not uncreditable life. We 
are more fortunate in this respect at a later period. We learn 
from the reminiscences of Sir Archibald Grant, of Monymusk, in 
Aberdeenshire, that in his early days, soon after the Union, hus- 
bandry and manufactures were in lowesteem. Turnips in fields, 
for cattle, grown by the Earl of Rothes and a very few others, 
were wondered at; wheat was almost confined to East Lothian; 
enclosures few, and planting very little; no repair of roads; all 
bad, and very few el carriages; no coach, chariot, or chaise, 
and few carts to the north of Tay. Colonel Middleton was the 
first person who used carts or waggons at Aberdeen; and he and 
Sir Archibald were the first to the north of Tay who had hay, 
except a very little at Gordon Castle. Mr. Lockart of ‘oneal 
the author of the memoirs, was the first who attempted raising or 
feeding cattle to size. A Mrs. Miller was the first who attempted 
thread or fine linen; and the Miss Walkenshaws the first who 
succeeded; these manufactories were first established about Glas- 
gow and Renfrew, by which, and other industry, those towns 
made rapid increase; Edinburgh and most other towns havi 
at that time but little retail trade. Aberdeen was then poor =a 
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small, having some Dutch and French trade, by salmon, and 
stockings, and serges, and plaiding; it had the first use of tea, 
then very scarce and little used at Edinburgh; it supplied Edin- 
burgh with French wines, where, notwithstanding the town duties, 
it sold in retail in and from taverns, at tenpence per choppin, or 
English quart. Few families, except dealers, had it in cask for 
use; it was generally sent in from taverns, which were then much 
used. Table and body-linen were seldom shifted, and were but 
coarse, except for extraordinary occasions; moving necks and 
sleeves of better kinds being then used by the upper classes of 
society. Many wooden, mud, and thatched houses were to be 
found within the gates at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen; 
few houses of any better kind stood without the ates. [It should 
be mentioned, however, thata letter in the ‘ Spalding Miscellany,’ 
dated so early as 1693, speaks of a design at Edinburgh to 
east a bridge of stone over the North Loch, to build on the other 
side, and to enclose the new taken-in ground with a wall, and 
extend the city privileges to the enclosure.| The churches, abbeys, 
castles, and all large stone edifices, the existence of which might 
be thought inconsistent with a state of poverty and depression, 
are said by Sir Archibald to have been reared ‘ by foreign contri- 
butions, or the slavery and want of other employ of the people, 
and all in friendship aiding each other.’ Nobles and chiefs he 
thinks were tyrants under the old Scottish government, and so, 
by their means, were the kings. He remarks, that after the union 
of the crowns, before that of the nations, the privy council was 
tyrannical, and neither fixed property nor liberty existed. He 
states in conclusion, that ‘ all improvements of security, husbandry, 
manufactures, commerce, or police, are since 1707, with which 
literature in any extensive degree, except school jargon, hath kept 
pace.’ Sir Archibald Grant’s account of his own paternal estate, 
is exceedingly important (the county of Aberdeen, in which it is 
situated, was by no means behind the — part of Scotland). 
‘ By the indulgence of a very worthy father, I was allowed, 1716, 


though then very young, to begin to enclose, and plant, and provide, 
and prepare nurseries. At that time, there was not one acre = 
the whole estate enclosed, nor a timber upon it, but a few elm, 


sycamore, and ash, about a small kitchen-garden adjoming to the 
house, and some straggling trees at some of the farm-yards, with a 
small copse-wood not enclosed, and dwarfish, and broused by sheep 
and antes: All the farms ill-disposed and mixed ; different persons 
having alternate ridges; not one wheel carriage on the estate, nor 
indeed any one road that would allow it, and the rent about 600/. 
sterling, per annum; grain and services converted to money. The 
house was an old sndliecotth battlements, and six different roofs, 
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of various heights and directions, confusedly and inconveniently 
combined, ot all rotten, with two wings, more modern, of two 
stories only; the half of windows of the higher rising above the 
roofs, with granaries, stables, and houses for all cattle and of the 
vermin attending them close adjoming, and with the heath and 
moor reaching in angles or goushets to the gate, and much heath 
near, and what land near was in culture belonged to the farms, 
by which their cattle and dung were always at the door. The 
whole land raised and uneven, and full of stones, many of them 
very large, of a hard iron quality, and all the ridges crooked in 
shape of” an S, and very high and full of noxious weeds, and poor, 
being worn out by culture, without proper manure or tlage 
Much of the land and moor near the house, poor and boggy; the 
rivulet that runs before the house in pits and shallow streams, 
often varying channels, with banks always ragged and broken. 
The people poor, ignorant, and slothful, and ingrained enemies to 
planting, enclosing, or any improvements or cleanness; no keeping 
of sheep, or cattle, or roads, but four months when oats and beans, 
which was the only sorts of their grain, was on the ground. The 
farm-houses, and even corn-mills, and manse and school, all poor, 
dirty huts, pulled in pieces for manure, or fell of themselves, 
almost each alternate year. Peter the First of Russia had more 
trouble to conquer the barbarous habits of his subjects, than in all 


the other great improvements he made.’ 
fed in ‘ B 


It is stated in ‘ Burt’s Letters from the Highlands,’ written pre- 
vious to the Forty-Five, that the further north you go, the smaller 
the cattle are. At the present day, among the largest and finest 
fat cattle in the London market are those which come direct by 
steam from the north of Scotland. The learned and intelligent 
editors of the ‘ Spalding Miscellany’ observe, that 

“ The judicious measures adopted by Sir Archibald Grant for the 
improvement of his estate are in nothing more observable than the 
noble masses of plantations, which, under his fostering care, arose on hill 
and dale. The appearance of the country must have been wonderfull 
changed for the better as these woods advanced. Indeed, it is difficult 
now to conceive that bleakness of which Sir Archibald complains ; and 
among the many thousands of acres of wood which were planted by 
this indefatigable improver, there are trees of a size so gigantic, that 
few, if any, can be found to equal them in Scotland.” 

Sir Archibald’s account of the carriages and roads receives some 
countenance from Lord Lovat’s account* of a journey from Inver- 
ness to Edinburgh in 1740, twenty-four years later. 


**T came off on Wednesday, the 30th of July, from my own house, 


* Miscellany, published ry “ Spalding Club, vol. ij, 
B 
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dined at your sister’s, and did not halt at Inverness, but came all night 
to Corribrough, with Evan Baillie and Duncan Fraser, and my chariot 
did very well. I brought my wheelwright with me the length of Avimore, 
in case of accidents, and dens I parted with him, because he declared 
that my chariot would go safe enough to London; but I was not eight 
miles em the place, when, on the plain road, the axletree of the hind 
wheels broke in two, so that my girls were forced to go on bare horses 
behind footmen, and I was obliged to ride myself, though I was very 
tender, and the day very cold. I came with that equipage to Ruthven 
late at night, and my chariot was pulled there by force of men, where I 
got an English wheelwright and a smith, who wrought two days mending 
my chariot; and after paying very dear for their work, and for my 
quarters two nights, I was not gone four miles from Ruthven, when it 
broke again, so that I was in a miserable condition till I came to Dal- 
nakeardach, where my honest landlord, Charles McGlassian, told me, 
that the Duke of Athol had two as good workmen at Blair as were in 
the kingdom, and that I would get my chariot as well mended there as 
at London. Accordingly, I went there and stayed a night, and got my 
chariot very well sak by a good wright and good smith. I thought 
then I was pretty secure till I came to this place. 1 was storm-stayed 
two days at Castle Drummond by the most tempestuous weather of wind 
and rain that I ever remember to see. The Duchess of Perth, and Lady 
Drummond, were excessively kind and civil to my daughters, and 

to me; andsent their chamberlain to conduct me to Dunblaine, who hap- 
ned to be very useful to us that day; for I was not three miles gone 
from Castle Drummond, when the axletree of my fore-wheels broke in 
two in the midst of the hill, betwixt Drummond and the Bridge of 
Erdock, and we were forced to sit in the hill with a boisterous day, till 
chamberlain Drummond was so kind as to go down to the Strath, and 
bring wrights, and carts, and smiths, to our assistance, who dragged us 
to the plain, where we were forced to stay five or six hours, till there 
was a new axletree made; so that it was dark night before we came to 
Dunblaine, which is but eight miles from Castle Drummond; and we 
were all much fatigued. The next day we came to Lithgow, and the 
day after that we arrived here, so that we were twelve days on our 
journey by our misfortunes, which was seven days more than ordinary.” 


This truly disastrous journey was undertaken, not only for the 
urpose of executing an entail of the Lovat estate on which ‘my 
bool Grange had laboured for three years, till he could say that 


it was one of the best entails in Scotland,’ but also with a political 
object. Lord Lovat, known in soe for the audacity of his 


death, and long remembered in Scotland as having practised, in 
various situations in life, every iniquity which each successive 
stage admitted of, was at this time the tyrant of the north, and, 
aged as he was, expected to receive a great increase of dignity 
and power, as Duke of Fraser and Lieutenant of the North, 
whenever the House of Stuart should be restored. But in the 
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meantime, he was regarded with great suspicion by the govern- 
ment, and he felt ouiees to siumis hiatal te joining ome of the 
t political connexions of the day. His letters to his cousin, 
Season of Inverallochy, explain the game he was playing, and 
strongly mark the craft and violence of his character. The Earl 
of Ilay, brother of the Duke of Argyle, was in effect minister 
for Scotland under Sir Robert Walpole; to his levee, therefore, 
Lovat repaired, but Lord Ilay received him coldly, and after the 
first greeting, allowed him to remain several days unnoticed, and 
intimated, when he at length granted an audience, that the prime 
minister had intelligence from abroad of his correspondence with 
the Pretender; and notwithstanding that Lovat ‘answered with a 
little warmth, that those stories were but damned calumnies and 
lies, and that I did not for many years write a letter beyond sea; 
which indeed is true,’ yet Lord Tay did not say a word of politics 
to him, and they did not meet again. The Duke of Argyle, on 
the other hand, who was in opposition, saw Lord Lovat frequently, 
and so won his heart, that the latter declares he would rather serve 
that worthy great man without fee or reward, than others with 
fee and reward; and although when he came to Edinburgh he 
was not determined to dispose absolutely of himself for some time, 
yet, when he found the Duke of Argyle at the head of the 
eatest, the richest, and the most powerful families in the king- 
om, openly proclaiming and owning in the face of the sun, that 
he and they were resolved in any event to recover the liberty of 
their country, enslaved by a wicked minister, his heart and incli- 
nation warmed very much to that side; and being at the same 
time discouraged and cast off by the government, from whom he 
found that he had nothing to expect, he would at once have joined 
the country interest, ‘ which he always loved.’ 

It appears, however, that he had great difficulties to encounter, 
as he was regarded with avowed enmity and suspicion by the 
leaders of the party, the heads of the great houses of Hamilton, 
Montrose, Buccleuch, Queensberry, Roxburgh, Tweeddale, An- 
nandale, Aberdeen, and Marchmont. He considered, however, 
that if he could but effect a cordial union with them, it would 
make his family a leading family on all occasions for the future; 
so, after many serious thoughts and mature deliberations he re- 
solved to join himself to the great body of the nobility of Scotland, 
provided they would receive him as their faithful brother and 
friend. The junction was negotiated by Lovat’s cousin and 
faithful friend, Lord Grange, who had belaboured so long at his 
entail; (the judge who spirited away his own wife to St. Kilda, 
because she threatened to betray his Jacobite intrigues;) and though 
some of the party, at first, could hardly believe his intelligence 
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yet when they were convinced of the truth, they received Lovat 
very readily, and he writes to his cousin, in great delight, ‘ that he 
is now embarked over head and ears with the noble army of the 


patriots (most of whom were Whigs and Revolutioners), so that he 


thinks that by God’s help he had done the greatest possible service 


to his son and family, which he hopes will redound to the interest, 
honour, and glory of his kindred.’ As an earnest of his good-will 
to the great men who had received him with open arms, he told 
them that he would not only give them his vote, but that he 
hoped to gain them the shire of Inverness, by choosing his cousin, 
the Laird of Macleod, as member. This election then being his 
affair more than Macleod’s, he begins to create votes with the 
utmost zeal and activity. ‘I wish with all my heart,’ he says, ‘ I 
had made you, and Strichen, and Faralane, barons two years ago; 
I would not be so much troubled as I am now about the election 
of Inverness. It was the fault of my damned lawyers that it was 
not done. However, I am resolved that the Lord Lovat shall be 
always master of the shire of Inverness in time to come. I have 
signed, a fortnight ago, a disposition to Strichen, to you, and to 
Faralane, to be barons of the shire, and your charters will be 
expede in February.’ 

The Laird of Grant was at the head of the opposite interest in 


the county, and Lovat tells, with great glee, a disparaging story 
of him. 


“The Laird of Grant and Dalrachany, and one or two more having 
drunk a hearty bottle, Grant received a letter by express from the Earl 
of Murray; and after reading it, he said that it was an impertinent, 
insolent letter ; and Dalrachany, thinking to mitigate and séften the 
laird, said that there were some things in that letter that were not so 
much amiss. Upon which the laird called him rogue and rascal, and 
took up his hand, as some say, with a cane, and gave Dalrachany @ 
blow. Dalrachany got up, and told him that he would suffer that 
blow from him as his chief, but that he would not suffer the second 
blow of any subject ; and the laird, redoubling his blow, Dalrachany 
engaged with him, and took him by the collar, and endeavouring to 
throw him down, he tore the laird’s coat, waisteoat, and shirt down to 
his breeches; and when he threw him down, he thrashed him most 
heartily, till the laird roared and cried. Upon which Lady Margaret 
that was in the next room, came in, and — her husband in that 


pickle, she roared and cried, and was so frightened that her head turned, 
and is since delirious.” 


In the great contest in which he was now engaged, Lord 
Lovat met with an unexpected defection which roused him to 
unextinguishable wrath and indignation. He naturally thought 
himself, he says, very sure of all his own clan, the Frasers, ‘and 
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icularly of Fairfield, whom you know I always treated like a 
ther, and his lady like my sister. But’ (alas for the falsehood 
and ingratitude of man !) 


“He took his journey by Castle Grant, and for a promise that the 
laird made him of an ensigncy to his son, the poor, covetous, narrow, 
greedy wretch has renounced his chief and his kindred, and forgot all 
the favours that I did him. When he came to this town, he came to 
my house with the same affectionate behaviour that he used to have, 
and with the greatest protestations of friendship, and I received him 
with open arms, and thought I was very sure of him, since Me Leod had 
writ to me, that he swore to him that he never would do any thing 
contrary to his chief’s inclinations; and that Thomas of Gortuleg, who 
is my baillie and chamberlain, and chief trustee in that country, whom 
Isent about to speak privately with my friends in favour of Mc Leod, 
had writ to me that Fairfield desired him twice to acquaint me that 
when he came up to Edinburgh he would be absolutely determined by 
me as to the election. But I was surprised that, some days before he 
went away, having come here with his cousin, Mr. Cumming, the 
minister, who I believe has likewise poisoned him very much, for he 
is a sworn creature of my Lord Tlay’s, who made him professor of 
church history in this university [Edinburgh], he then discovered him- 
self to be an unnatural traitor, an infamous deserter, and an ungrateful 
wretch to me, his chief, who have done him such signal services. And 
if I never had done him any other service but getting him one of the 


best ladies in the world, your ry sister, to be his wife (which cost 


me both pains and expense), who had borne him good children, he 
should be hanged for deserting of me to serve any Grant that ever was 
born, or any Scotsman. William Fraser, my doer, having told me 
that the Laird of Grant had promised him an ensign’s commission for 
his son, providing that he would vote for his father, and that he be- 
lieved if E would secure an ensign’s commission for his son, that he never 
would vote for the Laird of Grant, this made me resolve to speak to 
him before his cousin, Mr. Cumming, and my doer William Fraser. I 
told Fairfield that I was far from desiring his loss or any hurt to his 
family; that since the Laird of Grant promised him an ensign’s com- 
mission for his son, that I would do better. Grant’s promise was 
precarious, but that, that moment, before his cousin, Mr. Cumming, I 
would give him my bond for 500/. sterling, obliging myself to get his 
son an ensign’s commission in two months, or to give him the full value 
of it in money to buy it for his son. He then most insolently and 
villanously” (we do not remember to have met with so strong a moral 
denunciation of the villany of refusing a bribe) “told me that he 
could not accept of it, that he was under previous engagements to the 
Laird of Grant, and that he must keep them. I own that put me in, 
Some passion, and told him, with some warmness, that which he said 
was impossible, because I had a letter in my pocket from the Laird 
of Mc Leod, wherein he says that Fairfield swore to him that he never 
would do any thing against his chief’s inclinations. I took it out of my 
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pocket and showed it to Mr. Cumming, which stunned him very much, 
I told him that Gortuleg likewise wrote to me that he desired him twice to 
acquaint me, that when he came up to Edinburgh, that he would be 
entirely determined by me. The gentleman was so insolent as to tell 
them that both these letters were false. I told him that he durst not 
say so to the gentlemen that wrote them, who were men of honour 
and integrity, and I bade him go to the devil, and call himself a Grant, 
and live in Strathspey ; that 1 would resent his behaviour as far as I 
could by law. I doubt not but Fairfield will tell all this to the Laird of 
Grant, and that Mr. Cumming will write it to the Earl of Ilay, his 
patron, so I may expect all the resentment that they are ante of ; 
and so he went away. Mr. Cumming and William Fraser seemed very 
much concerned for his behaviour.” Their morality probably was 
shocked. But instead of wishing any evil to Fairfield (except that he 
is determined immediately to enforce a certain old claim of considerable 
amount against his estate), the meek and patient chief is only solicitous 
for the personal safety of his mutinous clansman. 

“ All my fear at present is, that my Cousin Gortuleg, who certainly 
is the prettiest fellow of my kindred in the Highlands [and who was 
also his ‘ bailie and chamberlain, and chief trustee,’] will fall foul of 
Fairfield, who, I believe, is stout, which is the only good quality that I 
can imagine he has; and in all events if they fight, Fairfield is undone, 
for if Gortuleg kills him there is an end of him; or if he kills Gortuleg, 
the universe cannot save his life if he stays in this island; for Gortuleg 
has four cousin-germans, the most bold and desperate fellows of the 
whole name, who would take off Fairfield’s head at the cross of Inver- 
ness, if they were to be hanged for it next morning. - I know them 
well, for they have been very troublesome to me by teats bloody duels. 
I beg you ten thousand pardons, my dear cousin, for this very long 
letter; but I entreat you seriously consider of all that is in it, and after 
mature deliberation, | beg you may send an express to your sister, and 
write to her and to Fairfield, what you think proper upon the subject of 
this letter.” 

Again— 

“ There is no man that has betrayed, deserted, and forsaken his chief 
and his kindred, but the ungrateful renegade Fairfield. If my informa- 
tion from Inverness, from honest men there, holds true, he is as mad as 
ever his brother Jonathan, or John was. But I do assure you it is not 
him that I regret, though he was drowned in the river of. Ness, or in 
Lockmurrie, where it was said his brother Jonathan was drowned ; by 
which he saved his portion ; for, [observe Lovat’s eens) 
when great narrowness and greed are joined together in one man, an 
come to a height with him, there is no crime but that man is capable of. 
A little money, or an advantage to his private interest, would not only 
make him sell all mankind, but Christ Jesus, if he was again upon 
earth ; for he has no belief in God, nor in a future being. My great 
concern is for your dear sister, who is one of the best women in the 


world, and for her children, for they must be all ruined by this madman’s 
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villanous behaviour; and if it had not been for my positive and express 
orders, he had been cut in pieces before now, for it is impossible to 
express the zeal and the siklenoe with which he is hated by all the 
kindred. But, besides that I could never allow a drop of the Frasers’ 
blood to be shed, of those very men that were contriving to take away 
my life, I know that the meddling with him now would wrong our 
affair, and if an Arabian killed him, it would be called my deed. But I 
hope to live long enough to see him chastised with as great a punishment 
as death would be to him at present. 

“ If I thought that the miserable wretch could be retrieved, I would beg 
of you to go and see your sister for a day or two, and try what you and 
she can do with him ; but as he is an ignorant obstinate blockhead, as 
most madmen are,” &c., &c. . . . “ Upon reflection, I am afraid I must 
put you to the trouble and expense of going for two or three days to In- 
verness, to see what you can do with that obstinate greedy brute; and if 
= and your sister cannot retrieve him and bring him back to his duty, I 

umbly beg that you may wash your hands of him; for I am very certain 
that you’ll never put him in balance with me; and when you abandon him 
[shall leave him to the resentment of his kindred, which J am afraid will 
be fatal tohim.’’ [It would seem, however, that Fairfield was quite irre- 
claimable, for it is stated, somewhat later, that] “ Fairfield is the only 
renegade of the lordship of Lovat, to the great dishonour of the clan. 
Duke Hamilton, and several other lords, asked me, in a joking way, 
whether that fellow that has deserted his chief and his clan is still alive 
or not. I answered that he was, by my precise and express orders, and 
I said but what was true.” 


And this is the man full of moral sayings, pious and patriotic 
sentiments—the man who talks of ‘ belief in God, and a future 
being,’ who could console himself in the pangs of gout, by re- 
peating Buchanan’s Translation of the First Psalm, ‘ Felix ille 
animi, quem non de tramite recto,’ &e.—the man who laid his 
gray head on the block with ‘ Dulce et decorum est pro patria 
mori !” 

When a great chief, like Lord Lovat, could think, and write 
thus, it is not surprising that humbler persons continued to despise 
‘King George’s laws,’ and we need wonder the less at their rising 
so readily against him, when we consider how very little they 
enjoyed of that protection of life and property which constitutes 
the chief claim of a government upon the allegiance of its subjects. 
Where there is no protection, attachment cannot exist. The in- 
habitants of the Highlands generally, and of the country adjacent 
to them, were grievously oppressed by gangs of lawless thieves 
and robbers, inhabitants of the remote Highlands, who stole or 
openly carried off their horses and cows; and as Badenoch, in 
particular, lay near the seats of those ruffians, great numbers of 
its inhabitants had been entirely ruined and reduced to beggary. 
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The gentlemen of that district made several attempts to obviate 
this evil by a watch kept up at their own expense, but they could 
not support a sufficient force for their See Feeling the 
absolute want of that security which the government was too 
negligent to afford them, they held a general meeting, and ap- 
plied to Macpherson of Cluny,* Lovat’s son-in-law, but a man 
of a very different character. Cluny told them that unless his ma- 
jesty would protect them, he saw no means for their relief, but 
one, viz., a subscription of all the suffering districts towards making 
a sufficient fund for setting up a strong watch for the mutual se- 
curity of all; the fund to be paid to one undertaker, and the un- 
dertaker to become liable for the losses of all contributors. 
Cluny himself became undertaker, though the fund was ve 
small. He set out his watch on the 22nd of May, 1744, all 
picked men, and stationed them to watch night and day at all 
the passes and inlets used by the robbers, and to intercept, seize, 
and imprison the villains, not suffering them on any pretext to 
pass or repass, even to or from the districts which were not in- 
cluded in the league. The thieves, finding themselves intercepted 
by land, began to convey the stolen cattle in boats across Loch 
ess, but Cluny set guards on all the ferries, he recovered and 
restored the cattle of persons living far beyond the bounds of his 
district, and he reduced the robbers to ok straits that they pro- 
posed in vain to give him security for the safety of his own country 
of Badenoch, if he would give up being concerned for any other 
district. In short he acted strictly upon the theory of the old 
black-mail system, which had never been practically adhered to 
before. This species of engagement, says Sir Walter Scott,f 
was often undertaken by persons like Rob Roy, who prosecuted 
the trade of a freebooter, and was in the habit of stealing at least 
as many cattle as he was the means of recovering. But Cluny pur- 
sued the plain and honourable system expressed in the letter of his 
contract, and by actually securing and bringing to justice the 
malefactors who committed the fecseofiaiiotas: he broke up the 
greater part of the numerous gangs of robbers in the shires of In- 
verness and Aberdeen. So much was this the case, that when a 
clergyman began a sermon on the heinous nature of the crime of 
theft, an old Highlander of the audience replied that he might 
forbear treating of the subject, since Cluny with his broadsword 


* See Account of Cluny’s Watch, Spalding Miscellany, vol. ii. 

t+ Prose Works, vol. xxvi., p. 103. 

{ Though justice compels us to adopt Sir Walter’s remark, we mean no 
disrespect to Rob Roy, who was an eminent patron of historical literature, as 
a by his name being on the original list of subscribers for Spottiswoode’s 
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had done more to check it than all the ministers in the Highlands 
could do by their sermons. 

Gibbon mentions* a valiant tribe of Caledonia, the Attacotti, 
who are accused by an eye-witness of delighting in the taste of 
human flesh, and of whom it is said in the scandalous chronicles 
of the times, that when they hunted the woods for prey, they at- 
tacked the shepherd rather than his flock. ‘If,’ he continues, 
‘in the neighbourhood of the commercial and literary town of 
Glasgow, a race of cannibals has really existed, we may contem- 
plate in the period of the Scottish history, the opposite extremes 
of savage and civilised life. Such reflections tend to enlarge the 
circle of our ideas, and to encourage the pleasing hope, that New 
Zealand may produce, in some future age, the ume of the 
southern hemisphere. We will not speculate upon the literary 
destinies of the New Zealanders, nor can we bring in con- 
trast, like the great historian, the two extreme points of the 
national existence of Scotland. But so far as materials serve, 
we have ventured to glance along the stream of time; ex- 
hibiting at intervals some of those detached specimens of Scot- 


tish life from which its general spirit may be inferred; — 
some of the original evidence upon which the reader may foun 
that unwritten history, that systematic historical belief, which is 
gradually constructed by a thinking mind, which matures itself 
Insensi 


ibly in the understanding, and exercises, unperceived, a con- 
trol over the feelings, long after dates and names, and all the mere 
scaffolding of history have been, not perhaps forgotten, but dis- 
missed from the mind, How many days would we not give for 
the privilege of living but a day in each century that has gone by, 
and testing the progress, physical and moral, of a whole nation. 
ing many ages, the progress of Scotland was tardy enough; 
there was less difference than might have been looked for between 
the country for which the early Jameses legislated, and the country 
which Sir Archibald Grant recollected; between the men of 
Cullen’s day, and the men whose excesses were — by Lovat, 
or repressed by Cluny. But within the last hundred years how 
rapid has been the national advancement! The brown heath has 
become green, and the barren hill waves with foliage; nor have the 
inhabitants been without their share of moral and social improve- 
ment. May their course ever be onwards. 


* Chap. 25. 
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Art. VI.—Modern Painters: their Superiority in the Art of 
Landscape Painting to all the Ancient Masters poe by Exam- 
ples of the True, the Beautiful, and the Intellectual, from the 
Works of Modern Artists, especially from those of J. M. W. 
Turner, Esq, R.A. By a GrapuaTe of Oxrorp. Second 
Edition. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1844. 8vo. pp. 
Ixxxiii, 423. 

Modern Painters. Vol. IT. containing Part III. Sections 1 & 2. 
Of the Imaginative and Theoretic Faculties. By a GRADUATE 
of OxrorD. London: Smith, Elder Co. 1846. Small 4to, 
pp. 217. 


Wuar is the mission of art? Who has best fulfilled it? Such 
are the questions mooted in the Oxford Graduate’s two volumes; 
and although we cannot think that he has supplied the complete 
and satisfactory answer which he professes to give, it must be 
allowed that he has treated a comparatively unexplored field of 
inquiry with uncommon ability. That the public interest in art 


has greatly advanced, is attested by the publication of such a 
work; still more by the fact that it has had a large circulation. 
The first volume has reached its second edition, and a third 
edition is in preparation. That a work of two volumes, extending 


to the length of more than 700 pages, should be read from begin- 
ning to end with ready interest, is a proof of the ability with 
which it is executed. Much also, no doubt, is to be imputed to 
the subjects—Nature and Art. They have indeed been dis 
cussed before in volumes that lie niglocted on the shelves, but 
discussed in that vague and unprecise manner, which presents no 
distinct ideas, and leads to no definite conclusions. The vigorous 
essays which Fuseli published under the name of lectures, the 
more polished and didactic effusions of Sir Joshua Reynolds, the 
verbose and excursive observations of Mengs, obtain but a feeble 
hold of the mind, because the writers failed to describe or define 
the works of art, or the qualities of those works which they un- 
dertook to discuss. Nature may be said never to appear in their 
pages except in the shape of an indirect allusion, scarcely so visible 
or tangible as a shadow. ‘The dry technicalities of Lionardo da 
Vinci, like so many receipts in a cookery-book, are more inter 
esting, because they do grapple with the palpable realities of 
nature, and the mechanism of art. In the Oxford Graduate’s 
pages both come before the reader; not always, we think, in the 
ease of art, without many a twist and forced construction; but 
still the picture, whatever it is, however the writer may choose to 
warp it in his version, is there before you in the text as plainly a3 
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though it were engraved. Reading his words your eye wanders 
over the broad and bright expanse of nature; you see its plains, its 
waters, its mountains rising up abruptly before you, or looming in 
the distance; while each smaller object is in turn brought close, so 
that you may scrutinise the minutest trait. These written pic- 
tures serve as illustrations for an eager and flowing strain of 
argument or advocacy, and you are carried from beginning to end 
of the volumes by alternate feelings of interest and curiosity, or 
your oppugnancy is piqued by special pleading as ingenious as it 
is perverse. 

e book has grown in importance as well as bulk, since the 
writer began it—nay, since the publication of the first volume. 
That opened with’these words, the first passage of the Introduction 
— The work now laid before the public originated in indignation 
at the shallow and false criticisms of the periodicals of the day, on 
the works of the great living artist to whom it principally refers. 
It was intended to be a short pamphlet.’ It has swelled toa 
thick volume, and instead of being a controversy advocating the 
merits of a particular painter, it has grown to be a work on art at 
large. Its scope, as the reader will see, is vast; it is elaborated 
with the greatest minuteness of detail; and makes no small pre- 
tensions in point of precision. ‘What I have asserted throughout 
the work,’ says the writer, ‘I have endeavoured to ground alto- 
gether on demonstrations, which must stand or fall by their own 
strength, and which ought to involve no more reference to 
authority or character than a demonstration in Euclid.’ His de- 
monstration, however, falls far short of mathematical exactness. 

What is the mission of Art? Will it not suffice that art is, 
and is beautiful! Do we need any more vindication for it than 
what we see? Are we bound to justify it, any more than to 
justify the existence of a beautiful woman, or to apologise for the 
geet of a beautiful flower? Perhaps not, didactically. The 

xford Graduate rationally and eloquently condemns the modern 


bigotry which will be content with nothing that cannot be proved 
subservient to some utility. Yet, he it is, who craves for arta 

ial use; and would, if we rightly construe his meaning, 
ost g so far as to make it didactic—a mere vehicle for a par- 


ticular kind of sermon! And it is curious, that much of his own 
book, by no means the best portion, partakes largely of the 
sermon style. When he is at a loss for definite ideas, he takes 
refuge in a curious kind of sermonising, to which we shall here- 
after refer. ‘ Painting or Art generally,’ he says, ‘‘ as such, 
with all its technicalities, difficulties, and particular ends, is 
nothing but a noble and expressive language, invaluable as a 
vehicle of thought, but by itself nothing.’ ‘ Thought,’ he 
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makes the ‘end all,’ almost the ‘be all’ of painting. ‘No 


weight, nor mass, nor beauty of execution,’ can outweigh one 
grain or fragment of thought. Three penstrokes of Raffaele are 
a greater and better picture than the most finished work that 
ever Carlo Dolce polished into inanity.” The thought, accord. 
ing to the Oxford Graduate, is the first and greatest thing ing 
picture, insomuch that the painter, whose picture conveys a 
thought, ‘ acquires an intellectual superiority which no power of 
the draughtsman or the artist could ever wrest from him.” We 
might say in passing, that a man who has fine thoughts, yet is 
unable to express them properly on canvass, is a fine thinker, but 
not a fine painter, and that as we are at present discussing the art 
of painting, we must consider the picture before the intention, or 
the subject latent in the artist’s mind. But the writer supplies us 
with what he considers to be a specimen of ‘ thought:’ 

“ The principal object in the foreground of Turner's ‘ Building of 
Carthage’ is a group of children sailing toy boats. The exquisite 
choice of this incident, as expressive of the ruling passion, which was 
to be the source of the future greatness, in preference to the tumult of 
— stonemasons or arming soldiers, is quite as appreciable when it is 
told as when it is seen.—It has nothing to do with the technicalities of 
painting ; a scrateh of the pen would have conveyed the idea spoken to 
the intellect, as much as the elaborate realisations of colour. Such a 
thought as this is something far above all art : it is epic poetry of the 
highest order.” 

To us it appears fantastical and trivial. A group of children 
may sail toy boats in places by no means maritime, as we have seen 
them doing in the Cockney Arcadia of Hampstead Heath. But 
supposing that the thought were of so exalted a nature, the p 
seems to prove too much. The thought is independent of the 
picture in this instance, no doubt; the picture therefore is sur 

lusage; and that great epic poet, Mr. Turner, has merely wasted 
ie time in elaborating a picture which is needless—that 1s to say, 
to express a thought to which the Oxford Graduate has done full 
justice in a dozen lines. 

Painting then, according to our author, is a language; it pos 
sesses the mind by means of a peculiar influence, and it may be 
referred, he says, to five distinct heads, which ‘include all the 
sources of pleasure derivable from art.’ 


“1. Ideas of Power.—The peaeees or conception of the mental 


or bodily powers by which the work has been produced. 


“2. Ideas of Imitation—The perception that the thing produced 
resembles something else. 


“3. Ideas of Truth.—The perception of faithfulness in a statement 
of facts by the thing produced. 
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“4, Ideas of Beauty.—The perception of beauty, either in the thing 
uced, or in what it suggests or resembles. 
, 5. Ideas of Relation.—The perception of intellectual relations, in 
the thing produced, or in what it suggests or resembles.” 


But our author is haunted by conscientious doubts ‘ whether art 
has ever, except in its’earliest and rudest stages, possessed any thing 
like an efficient moral influence on mankind.’ ‘It appears to me 
that a rude symbol is oftener more efficient than a refined one in 
the teaching of art; and that as pictures rise in rank as works of 
art, they are regarded with less devotion, and more curiosity.’ 
What has hitherto been accomplished by the painters of landscape, 
he condemns for its ‘ utter inutility.’ 


‘‘ No moral end has been answered, no permanent good effected, by 
any of their werks. They may have amused the intellect, or exercised 
the ingenuity, but they never have spoken to the heart. Landseape 
art has never taught us one deep or holy lesson ; it has not recorded that 
which is fleeting, nor penetrated that which is hidden, nor interpreted 
that which was obscure; it has never made us feel the wonder, nor the 
power, nor the glory, of the universe; it has not prompted to devotion, 
nor touched with awe; its power to move and exalt the heart has been 
fatally abused, and fished in the abusing. That which ought to have 
been a witness to the omnipotence of God has become an exhibition of 
the dexterity of man, and that which should have lifted our thoughts to 
the throne of the Deity has encumbered them with the inventions of 
his creatures.” * * * * “ And I assert with sorrow that all hitherto done 
in landscape by those commonly received as masters, has never prompted 
one holy thought in the minds of nations. It has begun and ended in 
exhibiting the dexterities of individuals and conventionalities of systems ; 
filling the world with the honour of Claude and Salvator, it has never 
once tended to the honour of God.” 


These passages, and more of the same kind, form the basis of 
the Oxford Graduate’s theory respecting the morale of art. Ac- 
cording to him, a picture is a moral essay, tending to the glory of 
God, and the instruction of man: such with him is the nature 
and end of art; and in various passages is to be found the idea, 
if indeed it, is not somewhere distinetly asserted, that Christiani 
is essential to true art. Of course, as art is thus made the hand- 
maid of religion, true art can only tend on true religion. This idea 
we should say is derived rather from the ‘ Whole Duty of Man,’ 
than from the consideration of art itself ; it rather expounds what 
the Oxford Graduate thinks art ought to be, than what art is found 
to be, from an analysis of it as it exists, or even from an analysis 
of its inherent capacities. Not, indeed, that we would deny moral 
influences to art, but our author’s process of evolving it seems to 


be inverted. -If painting, especially landscape-painting, were 
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merely a reflex of the outward world, the world of existences, it 
would teach its lesson: it reduplicates the ideas derivable from 
those existences, it excites the sympathy to which nature impels 
us, for physical as well as moral objects; seizes them in their trans 
sitory aspect, preserves them from our maturer and more perfect 
deliberation, strengthens and develops that which has been called 
‘natural religion.’ It does so, not by any indirect or seconda 
process, through the assertion of some proposition or ‘ thought,’ 
which may be separately stated in words and is independent of 
the picture, but simply by a direct presentment of those same 
objects which would induce the same train of feeling in nature; 
only that in nature we are disturbed by the effects of the other 
senses, and do not retain an object to contemplate it at our will. 
There may be also something resembling the process of assimila- 
tion in the fact that these natural objects have been, as it were, 
humanised, by being rendered works of art. 

If art reflects nature, it must be natural, it must be true. What 
istruth? ‘It is not,’ says the Oxford Graduate, ‘ deceptive imi- 
tation; and if we properly collect the gist of his argument, 
which is scattered over many pages, it amounts to this: Art is a 
reflex of nature, but works with very restricted means in the 
matter of light ‘and shade. The scale in nature extends by an 
infinite gradation from the intolerable brilliancy of the sun, to the 
unfathomable dark which is absolute negation of all light. In 
art it extends from white or yellow paint, which would look 
black against the sun, down to black paint, which reflects so 
much light as to be very many degrees removed from absolute 
negation. In respect of form, too, its details are so infinite in 
number, as to baffle not merely the copyist, but the observer. 
Of these the artist, unable to follow the complex infinitude, selects 
such as are most important, or best suited to his purpose. Much 
also depends on the capacity of the senses. The varying focus of 
the eye makes us perceive with distinctness only a part of the 
objects within range of view. If we arrange it, bor instance, to 
look at near objects, those at a distance become indistinct, and 
vice versd. From such causes, a very imperfect approach to truth 
may deceive the sense; and the less educated the eye, the more 
easily is it deceived; because it does not perceive those omitted 
traits which would ,distinguish the counterfeit from the original; 
for ‘observe we require, to produce the effect of imitation, 
only so many and such ideas of truth as the senses are usually 
cognizant of.’ But working by these imperfect means, the con- 
summation of skill is to suggest those traits which convey the 
most characteristic idea of the object to be represented, and to 
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translate it with the justest proportion of analogy into the moré 
restricted material at the command of the painter. Particular 
truths, he says, counter to the general idea, are more important 


than general ones, as being most characteristic of the subject: 


“Tt is self-evident that when we are painting or describing any thing, 
those truths must be the most important which are most characteristic 
of what is to be told or represented. Now that which is first and most 
broadly characteristic of a thing is that which distinguishes its genus, or 
which makes it what it is. For instance, that which makes drapery be 
drapery, is not its being made of silk or worsted for flax, for things are 
made of all these which are not drapery, but the ideas peculiar to drapery, 
the properties which, when inherent in a thing, make it drapery, are 
extension, non-elastic flexibility, unity and comparative thinness. 
Every thing which has these properties, a waterfull, for instance, if united 
and extended, ora net of weeds over a wall, is drapery, as much as silk 
or woollen stuff is. So that these ideas separate drapery in our minds 
from every thing else ; they are peculiarly characteristic of it, and 
therefore are the most important group of ideas connected with it; and 
so with every thing else, that which makes the thing what it is, is the 
most important idea, or group of ideas connected with the thing. But 
as this idea must necessarily be common to all individuals of the species 
it belongs to, it is a general idea with respect to that species; while 
other ideas, which are not characteristic of the species, and are therefore 
in reality general (as black or white are terms applicable to more 
things than drapery), are yet particular with respect to that species, being 

redicable only of certain individuals of it. Hence it is carelessly and 
falsely said that general ideas are more important than particular ones ; 
carelessly and falsely, I say, because the so-called general idea is im- 

rtant, not because it is common to all the individuals of that spec? 

But because it separates that species from every thing else. It is the dis- 
tinctiveness, not the universality of the truth, which renders it important. 
And the so-called particular idea is unimportant, not because it is not 
predicable of the whole species, but because it is predicable of things 
out of that species. It is not its individuality, but its generality which 
renders it unimportant. So then, truths are important just in propor- 
tion as they are characteristic, and are valuable, primarily, as they 
separate the species from all other created things ; secondarily, as they 
separate the individuals of that species from one another: thus ‘ silken’ 
or ‘woollen’ are unimportant ideas with respect to drapery, because 
they neither separate the species from other things, nor even the indi- 
viduals of that species from one another, since though not common to 
the whole of it, they are common to indefinite numbers of it ; but the 


rena folds into which any piece of drapery may ap to fall, 
1 


ng different in many particulars from those into which any other 


piece of drapery will fall, are expressive not only of the characters of the 
epecies (flexibility, non-elasticity, &c.), but of individuality and definite 
character in the case immediately observed, and are consequently most 
important and necessary ideas. So in a man, to be short-legged or long- 
nosed or any thing else of accidental quality, does not distinguish him 
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from other short-legged or long-nosed animals, but the important truths 
respecting a man are, first, the marked development of that distinctive 
organization which separates him as man from on animals, and secondly 
that group of qualities which distinguish the individual from all other 
men, which make him Paul or Judas, Newton or Shakspeare.” 

In the comparison of the ancient and modern painters, the 
Oxford Graduate’s plan is this: he closely examines and describes 
the traits of nature itself, and this is done with great acuteness 
of observation. He next refers to the works of the old landscape- 
painters; accusing them, with few partial exceptions, of an utter 
want of fidelity. Then he refers to the works of the modern land- 
scape-painters, dwelling with great length and minuteness on those 
of Turner. Speaking generally of the old masters, he expressly 
states that by that term he intends to refer ‘only to Claude, 
Jaspar Poussin, Salvator Rosa, Cuyp, Berghem, Ruysdael Hob- 
bima, and Teniers (in his landscapes), Paul Potter, Canaletti, and 
the various Van somethings and Bach somethings, more es 
cially and malignantly those who have libelled the sea.’ In this 
manner he treats ‘ Truth of Tone,’ ‘ Truth of Colour,’ ‘ Truth of 
Chiaroscuro,’ ‘ Truth of Space,’ ‘ First as dependent on the focus of 
the eye;’ ‘ and secondly as its appearance is dependant on the power 
of the eye;’ ‘ Truth of the open sky,’ ‘ Of the clouds,’ * The earth,’ 


namely, its general structure, central mountains, inferior moun- 


tains, ‘ foreground,’ including analytical descriptions of the mi- 
nuter trees, the earth, rock, and so forth; Truth of water,’ 
and ‘ Truth of vegetation,’ with minute mention of foliage, bark, 
structure of trees, &c. 
His chapters on the ag of water are a characteristic 
th 


and forcible specimen of the book. ‘ What shall we compare,’ 
he exclaims, ‘to this mighty, this universal element for glor 
and for beauty? or how shall we try to follow its eternal dome 
ness of feeling? It is like trying to paint the soul!’ The author 
would find it very difficult to discover such very distinct and 
visible characteristics for the soul, as he has described in water. 
He begins by stating a few of the constant and most important 
laws which regulate the appearance of water under all circum- 
stances, and are demonstrable from the mechanical proprieties of 
water and light: 


“JT. Nothing can hinder water from being a reflecting medium, but 
dry dust or filth of some kind on its surface. Dirty water, if the foul 
matter be dissolved or suspended in the liquid, elite just as clearly 
and sharply as.pure water, only the image is coloured by the hue of 
the mixed matter, and becomes comparatively brown or dark.* 

* Brown. as in the case of mountain waters coloured by morasses; or dark, as 
in lowland estuaries fouled with fine soluble mud. If the foul water be insoluble, 
as when streams are charged with sand or yellow alluvial soil, the reflection is 
paled and nearly destroyed by its prevalent colour, beneath the eye, while it 
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“II. If water be rippled, the side of every ripple next to us reflects 
a piece of the sky, and the side of every ripple farthest from us reflects 
a piece of the opposite shore, or of whatever objects may be beyond the 
ripple. But as we soon lose sight of the farther sides of the ripples on 
the retiring surface, the whole rippled space will then be reflective of 
the sky only. Thus, where calm distant water receives reflections of 
high shores, every extent of rippled surface appears as a bright line in- 
terrupting that reflection with the colour of the sky. 

“II. When a ripple or swell is seen at such an angle as to afforda 
view of its farthest side, it carries the reflection of objects farther down 
than calm water would. Therefore all motion in water elongates re- 
flections, and throws them into confused vertical lines. 

“TV. Rippled water, of which we can see the farther side of the 
waves, will reflect a perpendicular line clearly, a bit of its length being 
given on the side of each wave, and easily joined by the eye. But if 
the line slope, its reflection will be excessively confused and disjointed ; 
and if horizontal, nearly invisible. 

“V. Every reflection is the image in reverse of just so much of the 
objects beside the water, as we could see if we were placed as much 
under the level of the water as we are actually above it. If an object 
be so far back from the bank, that if we were five feet under the water 
level we could not see it over the bank, then, standing five feet above the 
water, we shall not be able to see its image under the reflected bank. 

“VI. But if the object subtend the proper angle for reflection, it 
does not matter how great its distance may be. The image of a moun- 
tain fifty miles off is as clear, in proportion to the clearness of the 
mountain itself, as the image of a stone on the beach, in proportion to 
the clearness of the stone itself. 

“VII. There is no shadow on clean water. Every darkness on it is 
reflection, not shadow. If it have rich colouring matter suspended in it, 
or a dusty surface, it will take shadow, and where it has itself a posi- 
tive colour, as in the sea, it will take something like shadows in distant 
effect, but never near. Those parts of the sea which appear bright in 
the sunshine, as opposed to other parts, are ym of waves of which 
every one conveys to the eye a little image of the sun, but which are 
not themselves illumined in doing so, for the light on the wave depends 
on your position, and moves as you move; it cannot therefore be 
positive light on the object, for you will not get the light to move off 
the trunk of a tree because you move away from it. The horizontal 
lines, therefore, cast by clouds on the sea, are not shadows, but reflec- 
tions. Optical effects of great complication take place by means of 
refraction and mirage, but it may be taken for granted that if ever 
there is a real shadow, it is cast on mist, and not on water. And on 
clear water, near the eye, there never ean be even the appearance of a 
shadow, except a delicate tint on the foam, or transmitted through the 
body of the water, as though air.” 
remains clear at a distance from the eye. For full explanation of this and other 
Phenomena of water, especially of rule vii., vide Rippingille’s Artist’s and 
Amateur’s Magazine, for November, 1843. 

2c2 
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By these rules are tested the paintings of the ancients, beginning 
with Canaletti. 


“ He almost always covers the whole space of it with one monotonous 
ripple, composed of a coat of well chosen, but perfectly opaque and 
smooth sea-green, covered with a certain number, I cannot state the 
exact average, but it varies from three hundred and fifty to four hun- 
dred and upwards, according to the extent of canvass to be covered, of 
white concave touches, which are very properly symbolical of ripple. 
On the water so prepared, he fixes his gondolas in very good perspec- 
tive, and thus far, no objection is to be made to the whole arrangement. 
But a gondola, as every body knows, is a very long shallow boat; little 
raised above the water except at the extremities, but having a vertical 
beak, and rowed by two men, or sometimes only one, standing. Con- 
sequently, wherever the water is rippled, as by Canaletti, we have, by our 
fourth rule, only a broken and indistinct image of the horizontal and 
oblique lines of the gondela, but a tolerably clear one of the vertical 
beak, and the figures, shooting down a long way under or along the 
water. What does Canaletti give us?...A clear, dark, unbroken re- 
flection of the whole boat, except the beak and the figure, which cast 
none at all. A worthy beginning! 

“« Next, as the canal retires ack from the eye, Canaletti very properly 
and geometrically diminishes the size of his ripples, until he arrives at 
an even field of apparently smooth water. Now, by our second rule, 
this rippling water as it retires should show more and more of the re- 


flection of the sky above it, and less and less of that of objects beyond 
it, until, at two or three hundred yards down the canal, the whole field 
of water should be one even grey or blue, the colour of the sky, re- 


ceiving no reflections whatever of other objects. What does Canaletti 
do? Exactly in proportion as he retires, he displays more and more of 
the reflections of objects, and less and less of the sky, until, three hun- 
dred yards away, all the houses are reflected as clear and sharp as in a 
quiet lake. Exemplary Canaletti! 

“ Observe, I do not suppose Canaletti, frequently as he must have 
been afloat on these canals, to have been ignorant of their every-day 
appearance. I believe him to be a shameless asserter of whatever was 
most convenient to him.” 

“ If it be remembered that every one of the surfaces of those multi- 
tudinous ripples is in nature a mirror which catches, according to its 
position, either the image of the sky or of the silver beaks of the gon- 
dolas, or of their black bodies and scarlet draperies, or of the white 
marbles, or the green sea-weed on the low stones, it cannot but be felt 
that those waves would have something more of colour upon them than 
that opaque dead green. Green they are by their own nature, but it is 
a transparent and emerald hue, mixing itself with the thousand reflected 
tints without overpowering the weakest of them, and thus, in every one 
of those individual waves, the truths of colour are contradicted by Cana- 
letti by the thousand, not less fatally, though, of course, less demon- 
strably, than in the broad cases presented by his general arrangement.” 

“ Let us look at a piece of calm water, by Vandevelde, such as that 
marked 113 in the Dulwich Gallery. . ° e ® 
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“The near boat casts its image with great fidelity, which being un- 
prolonged downwards, informs us that the calm is perfect. But what is 
that underneath the vessel on the right? A grey shade, descending 
like smoke a little way below the hull, not of the colour of the hull, 
having no drawing nor detail in any part of it, and breaking off imme- 
diately, leaving the masts and sails totally unrecorded in the water. We 
have Sass two kinds of falsehood. First, while the ship is nearly as 
clear as the boats, the reflection of the ship is a mere mist. This is 
false by Rule VI. Had the ship been misty, its shadow might have been 
so; not otherwise. Secondly, the reflection of the hull would in nature 
have been as deep as the hull is high (or, had there been the slightest 
swell on the water, deeper), and the masts and sails would all have 
been rendered with fidelity, especially their vertical lines, Nothin 
could by any possibility have prevented their being so, but so muc 
swell on the sea as would have prolonged the hull indefinitely. Hence 
both the colour and the form of Vandevelde’s reflection are impossible.” 


Cuyp is convicted of casting half a dozen reflections from one 
object in the picture, marked 83 at Dulwich; Paul Potter of 
casting no reflections from half-a-dozen objects, in 176. There is 
a general onslaught on the Dutch painters. 

“The men who could allow themselves to lay a coal-black shadow 


upon what never takes any shadow at all, and whose feelings were not 
hurt by the sight of falsehood so distinct, and recoiled not at the shade 


themselves had made, can be little worthy of credit in any thing that 
they do or assert. Then their foam is either deposited in pene and 


tubular concretions, opaque and unbroken, on the surface of the waves, 
or else, the more common case, it is merely the whiteness of the wave 
shaded gradually off as if it were the light side of a spherical object, of 
course representing every breaker as crested, not with spray, but with a 
puff of smoke. Neither let it be supposed that in so doing, they had 
any intention of representing the vaporous spray taken off wild waves 
by violent wind. That magnificent effect only takes place on large 
breakers, and has no appearance of smoke except at a little distance ; 
seen near, it is dust. But the Dutch painters cap every little cutting 
ripple with smoke, evidently intending it for foam, aa evidently thus 
representing it because they had not sufficient power over the brush to 
produce the broken effect of real spray. Their seas, in consequence, have 
neither frangibility nor brilliancy. 

Finally: 

“Claude and Ruysdael, then, may be considered as the only two men 
among the old masters, who could paint any thing like water in extended 
spaces or in action. The great mass of tie landscape-painters, though 
they sometimes succeeded in the imitation of a pond or a gutter, display, 
wherever they have space or opportunity to do so, want of feeling in 
every effort, and want of knowledge in every line.” 


The modern painters are examined with equal minuteness; but 
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first nature is again referred to. This is a masterly piece of de- 
scription. 


“Stand for half an hour beside the fall of Schaffhausen, on the north 
side where the rapids are long, and watch how the vault of water first 
bends, unbroken, in pure, polished velocity, over the arching rocks at the 
brow of the cataract, covering them with a dome of crystal twenty feet 
thick—so swift that its motion is unseen except when a foam globe from 
above darts over it like a falling star ; and how the trees are lighted 
above it under all their leaves, at the instant that it breaks into foam; 
and how all the hollows of that foam burn with green fire like so much 
shattering chrysoprase ; and how, ever and anon, startling you with its 
white flash, a jet of spray leaps hissing out of the fall, like a rocket, bursting 
in the wind and driven away in dust, filling the air with light ; and how, 
through the curdling wreaths of the restless, crashing abyss below, the 
blue of the water, paled by the foam in its body, shows purer than the 
sky through white rain-cloud, while the shuddering iris stoops in tre- 
mulous stillness over all, fading and flushing alternately through the 
choking spray and shattered sunshine, hiding itself at last among the 


thick golden leaves which toss to and fro in sympathy with the wild 
water, their dripping masses lifted at intervals, like sheaves of loaded 
corn, by some stronger gush from the cataract, and bowed again upon 
the mossy rocks as its roar dies away ; the dew gushing from their thick 
branches through drooping clusters of emerald herbage, and sparkling 
in white threads along the dark rocks of the shore, feeding the lichens 


which chase and chequer them with purple and silver. I believe, when 
you have stood by this for half an hour, you will have discovered that 
there is something more in nature than has been given by Ruysdael.” 


Then the modern artists are reviewed. 


“J. D. Harding is, I think of all men living,* and therefore cer- 
tainly of all who ever have lived, the greatest master in the drawing of 
running water. I do not know what Stanfield would do; I have never 
seen an important piece of torrent drawn by him ; but I believe even he 
could scarcely contend with the magnificent abandon of Harding’s 
brush. There is perhaps nothing which tells more in the drawing of 
water than decisive and swift execution ; for, in a rapid touch the hand 
naturally falls into the very curve of projection which is the absolute 
truth, while in slow finish, all precision of curve and character is certain 
to be lost, except under the hand of an unusually powerful master. But 
Harding has both knowledge and velocity, and the fall of his torrents is 
beyond praise; impatient, chafing, substantial, shattering, crystalline, 
and capricious; full of various form, yet all apparently instantaneous 
and accidental, nothing conventional, nothing dependent upon parallel 
lines or radiating curves; all broken up and dashed to pieces over the 
irregular rock and yet all in unity of motion. The colour also of his 


* “Turner is an exception to all rules ; and whenever I speak generally, he is 
to be considered as such.” 
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falling and bright water is very perfect ; but in the dark and level 

of his torrents he has taken .<™ grey, which has hurt some of his 
best pictures. His grey in shadows under rocks or dark reflections is 
admirable ; but it is when the stream is in full light, and eee 
reflections in distance, that he gets wrong. We believe that the 

is in a want of expression of darkness in the colour, making it appear 
like a positive hue of the water, for which it is much too dead and 
col ” 

Copley Fielding has painted in all his life only one sea; ‘ all 
the rest are duplicates,’ but the one is true and impressive. 

“The works of Stanfield evidently, and at all times, proceed from the 
hand of a man who has both thorough knowledge of his subject, and 
thorough acquaintance with all the means and principles of art. We 
never criticise them, because we feel, the moment we look carefully at the 
drawing of any single wave, that the knowledge possessed by the 
master is much greater than our own, and therefore believe that if any 
thing offends us in any part of the work, it is nearly certain to ke our 
fault, and not the painter’s. The local colour of Stanfield’s sea is sin- 
gularly true and powerful, and entirely independent of any tricks of chiar- 
oscuro. He will carry a mighty wave up against the sky, and make 
its whole body dark and substantial against the distant light, using all 
the while nothing more than chaste and unexaggerated local colour to 
gain the relief. His surface is at once lustrous, transparent, and accu- 
rate to a hair’s-breadth in every curve ; and he is entirely independent 
of dark skies, deep blues, driving spray, or any other means of concealing 
want of form, or atoning for it. He fears no difficulty, desires no assis- 
tance, takes his sea in open daylight, under general sunshine, and paints 
the element in its pure colour and complete forms. But we almost wish 
that he were less powerful, and more interesting; or that he were a little 
less Diogenes-like, and did not scorn all that he does not want.” 


A whole chapter is devoted to ‘ Water as painted by Turner; 
but still with constant reference to nature: 


| believe it is a result of the experience of all artists, that it is the 
easiest thing in the world to give a certain degree of depth and trans- 
parency to water; but that it is next thing to impossible, to give a full 
impression of surface. If no reflection be given—a ripple being sup- 
posed—the water looks like lead: if reflection be given, it im nine cases 
out of ten looks morbidly clear and deep, so that we always go down 
into it, even when the artist most wishes us to glide over it. Now, this 
difficulty arises from the very same circumstance which occasions the 
frequent failure in effect of the best drawn foregrounds, noticed in See- 
tion II., Chapter III,, the change, namely, of focus necessary in the eye 
in order to receive rays of light coming from different distances. Go to 
the edge of a pond, in a —_ calm day, at some place where there 
is duck-weed floating on the surface—not thick, but a leaf here and there. 
Now, you may either see in the water the reflection of the sky, or you 
may see the duck-weed ; but you cannot, by any effort, see both toge- 
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ther. If you look for the reflection, you will be sensible of a sudden 
change or effort in the eye, by which it adapts itself to the reception of 
the rays which have come all the way from the clouds, have struck on 
the water, and so been sent up again to the eye. The focus you adopt 
is one fit for great distance ; and, accordingly, you will feel that you are 
looking down a great way under the water, while the leaves of the duck- 
weed, though they lie upon the water at the very spot on which you are 
gazing so intently, are felt only as a vague, uncertain interruption, caus- 
ing a little confusion in the image below, but entirely indistinguishable 
as leaves, and even their colour unknown and unperceived. Unless you 
think of them, you will not even feel that any thing interrupts your 
sight, so excessively slight is their effect. If, on the other hand, you 
make up your mind to look for the leaves of the duckweed, you will 
pavers an instantaneous change in the effort of the eye, by which it 

comes adapted to receive near rays—those which have only come from 
the surface of the pond. You will then see the delicate leaves of the 
duck-weed with perfect clearness, and in vivid green ; but while you do 
so, you will be able to perceive nothing of the reflections in the very 
water on which they float—nothing but a vague flashing and melting of 
light and dark hues, without form or meaning, which, to investigate, or 
find out what they mean or are, you must quit your hold of the duck- 
weed and plunge down. 

“ Hence it appears, that whenever we see plain reflections of compa- 
ratively distant objects, in near water, we cannot possibly see the surface, 
and vice versd; so that when in a painting we give the reflections, with 
the same clearness with which they are visible in nature, we pre-suppose 
the effort of the eye to look under the surface, and, of course, destroy 
the surface, and make every body inclined to cry out—the moment they 
come before the picture—‘ Dear me, what excessively clear water!’ 
when, perhaps, in a lowland study, clearness is not a quality which the 
artist has particularly wished to attain, but which he has found himself 
forced into by his reflections, in spite of himself. And the reason of 
this effect of clearness appearing preternatural is, that people are not in 
the habit of looking at water with the distant focus adapted to the re- 
flections, unless by particular effort. We invariably, under ordinary 
circumstances, use the surface focus, and, in consequence, receive no- 
thing more than a vague and confused impression of the reflected colours 
and lines, however clearly, calmly, and vigorously all may be defined 
underneath, if we choose to look for them. We do not look for them, 
but glide along over the surface, catching only playing light and capri- 
cious colour, for evidence of reflection, except where we come to images 
of objects close to the surface, which the surface focus is of course adapted 
to receive; and these we see clearly, as of the weeds on the shore, or of 
sticks rising out of the water, &c. Hence, the right and natural effect 
of water is only to be rendered by giving the reflections of the margin 
clear and distinct (so clear they usually are in nature, that it is impos- 
sible to tell where the water begins); but the moment we touch the re- 
flection of distant objects, as of high trees or clouds, that instant we must 
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become vague and uncertain in drawing, and though vivid in colour and 
light, as the object itself, quite indistinct in form and feature. And now 
we see wherein the peculiar glory of Turner’s water-drawing consists ; 
for it is to him only that we can look for the rendering of these high 
and difficult truths. If we take such a piece of water as that in 
foreground of his chateau of Prince Albert, the first impression from it 
is—‘* What a wide surface!’ We glide over it a quarter of a mile into 
the picture before we know where we are, and yet the water is as calm 
and crystalline as a mirror; but we are not allowed to tumble into it, 
and gasp for breath as we go down,—we are kept upon the surface, 
though that surface is flashing and radiant with every hue of cloud, and 
sun, and sky, and foliage. But the secret is in the drawing of these 
reflections. We cannot tell when we look at them and for them what 
they mean. They have all character, and are evidently reflections of 
something definite and determined; but yet they are all uncertain and 
inexplicable ; playing colour and palpitating shade, which, though we 
recognise in an instant for images of something, and feel that the water 
is bright, and lovely, and calm, we cannot penetrate nor interpret: we 
are not allowed to godown to them, and we repose, as we should in 
nature, upon the lustre of the level surface. It is in this power of say- 
ing every thing and yet saying nothing too plainly, that the perfection 
of art here, as in all other cases, consists.” 

These illustrations are carried out at considerable length. 

We will take another illustration on the Oxford Graduate’s 
plan of comparison from the chapter of the Truth of Space. 


“First, then, it is to be noticed, that the eye, like any other lens, 
must have its focus altered, in order to convey a distinct image of ob- 
jects at different distances ; so that it is totally impossible to see dis- 
tinctly, at the same moment, two objects, one of which is much farther 
off than another. Of this, any one may convince himself in an instant. 
Look at the bars of your window-frame, so as to get a clear image of 
their lines and form, and you cannot, while your eye is fixed on them, 
perceive any thing but the most indistinct and shadowy images of what- 
ever objects may be visible beyond. But fix your eyes on those objects, 
80 as to see them clearly, and though they are just beyond and appa- 
rently beside the window-frame, that frame will only be felt or seen as a 
vague, flitting, obscure interruption to whatever is perceived per No it. 
A little attention directed to this fact will convince every one of its uni- 
versality, and prove beyond dispute that objects at unequal distances 
cannot be seen together, not from the intervention of air or mist, but 
from the impossibility of the rays proceeding from both, converging to 
the same focus, so that the whole impression, either of one or the other, 
must necessarily be confused, indistinct, and inadequate. 

“But, be it observed (and I have only to request that whatever I say 
may be tested by immediate experiment), the difference of focus neces- 
sary is greatest within the first five hundred yards, and therefore, 
though it is totally impossible to see an object ten yards from the eye, 
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and one a quarter of a mile beyond it, at the same moment, it is per- 
feetly possible to see one a quarter of a mile off, and one five miles 
beyond it, at the same moment. The consequence of this is, practically, 
that in a real landscape, we can see the whole what would be called 
the middle distance and distance together, with facility and clearness ; 
but while we do so, we can see nothing in the foreground beyond a 
vague and indistinct arrangement of lines and colours; and that if, on 
the contrary, we look at any foreground object, so as to receive a dis- 
tinct impression of it, the distance and middle distance become all dis- 
order and mystery. ' 

“ And therefore, if in a painting our foreground is any thing, our 
distance must be nothing, and vice versé; for if we represent our near 
and distant objects as giving both at once that distinct image to the eye, 
which we receive in nature from each, when we look at them sepa- 
rately ;* and if we distinguish them from each other only by the air- 
tone, and indistinctness dependant on positive distance, we violate one 
of the most essential principles of nature, we represent that as seen at 
ence which can only be seen by two separate acts of seeing, and tell a 
falsehood as gross as if we had represented four sides of a cubic object 
visible together. 

“ Now, to this fact and principle, no landscape-painter of the old 
school, as far as I remember, ever paid the slightest attention. Finish- 
ing their foregrounds clearly and sharply, and with vigorous impression 
on the eye, giving even the leaves of their bushes and grass with perfect 
edge and shape, they proceeded into the distance with equal attention 
to what they could see of its details—they gave all that the eye can 
perceive in a distance, when it is fully and entirely devoted to it, and 
therefore, though masters of aériel tone, though employing every ex- 
pedient that art could supply to conceal the intersection of lines, though 
caricaturing the force and desir of near objects to throw them close 
upon the eye, they never succeeded in truly representing space.” 


There is one exception, in the landscapes of Rubens; who 
with respect to distinctness has sunk the distance in favour of the 


foreground; which is exemplified by the picture of his own Villa 
in the National Gallery. 


“ Titian, Claude, or Poussin, it matters not, however scientifically 


* “This incapacity of the eye must not be confounded with its incapability to 
comprehend a large portion of lateral space at once. We indeed can see, at any 
one moment, little more than one point, the objects beside it being confused and 
indistinct; but we need pay no attention to this in art, because we can see just 
as little of the picture as we can of the landscape without turning the eye, and 
hence any slurring or confusing of one part of it, laterally, more than another, is 
not founded on any truth of nature, but is an expedient of the artist—and often 
an excellent and desirable one—to make the eye rest when he wishes it. But as 
the touch expressive of a distant object is as near upon the canvass as that ex- 
pressive of a near one, both are seen distinctly and with the same focus of the 
eye, and hence an immediate contradiction of nature results, unless one or other 
be given with an artificial and increasing indistinctness, expressive of the appear- 
ance peculiar to the unadapted focus.” 
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opposed in colour, however exquisitively mellowed and removed in tone, 
however vigorously relieved with violent shade, all will look flat canvass 
beside this truthful, melting, abundant, limitless distance of Rubens: 
But it was reserved for modern art to take even a bolder step in the 
pursuit of truth. To sink the distance for the foreground was com- 
paratively easy; but it implied the partial destruction of exactly that 
part of the landscape which is most interesting, most dignified, and 
most varied ; of all in fact, except the mere leafage and stone under the 
spectator’s feet. Turner introduced a new era in landscape by 
Tonias that the foreground might be sunk for the distance, and that it 
was possible to express immediate proximity to the spectator, without 
giving any thing like completeness to the forms of the near objects. 
This is not done by slurred or soft lines, observe, (always the sign of 
vice in art*), but by a decisive imperfection, a firm, but partial asser- 
tion of form, which the eye feels indeed to be close home to it, and yet 
cannot rest upon, nor cling to, nor entirely understand, and from which 
it is driven away of necessity, to those parts of distance on which it is 
intended to repose. And this principle, originated by Turner, though 
fully carried out by him only, has yet been acted on with judgment 
and success by several less powerful artists of the English school. 
Some six years ago, the brown moorland foregrounds of Copley Field- 
ing were very instructive in this respect.” 

“ But it is in Turner only that we see a bold and decisive choice of 
the distance and middle distance, as his great object of attention; and 
by him only that the foreground is united and adapted to it, not by any 
want of drawing, or coarseness, or carelessness of execution, but 
the most precise and beautiful indication or suggestion of just so muc 
of even the minutest forms as the eye can see when its focus is not 
adapted to them. And herein is another reason for the vigour and 
wholeness of the effect of Turner’s works at any distance; while those 
of almost all other artists are sure to lose space as soon as we lose sight 
of the details. 

“ And now we see the reason for the singular, and to the ignorant in 
art, the offensive execution of Turner’s figures. I do not mean to 


* “That is to say, if they are systematically and constantly used. Soft and 
melting lines are necessary in some places, as, for instance, in the important and 
striking parts of the outline of an object which turns gradually, so as to have a 
large flat surface under the eye just when it becomes relieved against space, and 
so wherever thick mist is to be expressed, or very intense light; but in general, 
and as a principle of art, lines ought to be made tender by graduation and change 
as they proceed, not by slurring. The hardest line in the world will not be 
painful, if it be managed as nature manages it, by pronouncing one part and 
losing another, and keeping the whole in a perpetual state oftransition. Michael 
Angelo’s lines are as near perfection as mortal work can be; distinguished, on 
the one hand, from the hardness and sharpness of Perugino and the early Italians, 
but far more, on the other, from the vicious slurring and softness which Murillo 
falls into when he wishes to be fine. A hard line is only an imperfection, but a 

one is commonly a falsehood. The artist whose fault is hardness may 
be on the road to excellence—he whose fault is softness must be on the road to 
ruin.” 
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assert that there is any reason whatsoever, for bad drawing (though in 
landscape it matters exceedingly little); but that there is both reason 
and necessity for that want of drawing which gives even the nearest 
figures round balls with four pink spots in them instead of faces, and 
four dashes of the brush instead of hands and feet; for it is totally 
impossible that if the eye be adapted to receive the rays proceeding 
from the utmost distance, and some partial impression from all the 
distances, it should be capable of perceiving more of the forms and 
features of near figures than Turner gives. And how absolutely neces- 
sary to the faithful representation of space this indecision really is, might 
be proved with the utmost ease by any one who had veneration enough 
for the artist to sacrifice one of his pictures to his fame ; who would 
take some one of his works in which the figures were most incomplete, 
and have them painted in by Goodall, or any of our delicate and first- 
rate figure painters, absolutely preserving every colour and shade of 
Turner’s group, so as not to lose one atom of the composition, but giving 
eyes for the pink spots, and feet for the white ones. Let the picture be 
so exhibited in the Academy, and even novices in art would feel at a 
glance that its truth of space was gone, that every one of its beauties 
and harmonies had undergone decomposition, that it was now a gram- 
matical solecism, a painting of impossibilities, a thing to torture the eye, 
and offend the mind. 

“‘ The laborious completeness of the figures and foregrounds of the 
old masters, then, far from being a source of distance and space, is 
evidently destructive of both. It may perhaps be desirable on other 
grounds; it may be beautiful and necessary to the ideal of landscape. 
I assert at present nothing to the contrary; I assert merely, that it is 
mathematically demonstrable to be untrue.” 


We see the extent to which the Oxford Graduate is prepared 
to exalt that one painter whose extravagances have perplexed the 
British public. The writer never distinctly and satisfactorily 
grapples with the painter's eccentricities. fle alludes to them 


sometimes; but upon the whole he may be said, in the true spirit 
of an advocate, to have sunk the bad part of his client's case; and 
with some, perhaps unconscious, cunning, he Praperen earlier in 


the book, a kind of apology for those unmentioned extravagances. 


“ Art, in its second and highest aim [the exposition of thought], is not 
an appeal to constant animal feelings, but an expression and awakening 
of individual thought: it is therefore as various and as extended in its 
efforts as the compass and grasp of the directing mind.” * * * 


‘¢ The simple statement of the truths of nature must in itself be pleasing 
to every order of mind ; because every truth of nature is more or less 
beautiful ; and if there be just and right selection of the more important 
of these truths—based, as above explained, on feelings and desires 
common to all mankind—the facts so selected must, in some degree, be 
delightful to all, and their value appreciable by all : more or less, indeed, 
as their senses and instinct have been rendered more or less acute and 
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accurate by use aud ey but in some degree by all, and in the same 
way by all. But the hig’ t art, being based on sensations of peculiar 
minds, sensations occurring to them only at “particular times, and toa 
plurality of mankind perhaps never, and being expressive of thoughts 
which could only rise out of a mass of the most extended knowledge, 
and of dispositions modified in a thousand ways by peculiarity of intel- 
lect—can only be met and understood by persons having some sort of 
sympathy with the high and solitary minds which produced it—sympathy 
only to be felt by minds in some degree high and solitary themselves, 
He alone can appreciate the art, who could comprehend the conversation 
of the painter, and share in his emotion, in moments of his most fiery 
passion and most original thought. And whereas the true meaning and 
end of his art must thus be sealed to thousands, or misunderstood by 
them; so also, as he is sometimes obliged, in working out his own pecu- 
liar end, to set at defiance those constant laws which have arisen out of 
our lower and changeless desires, that whose purpose is unseen, is fre- 
quently in its means and parts displeasing.” 


This is very sophistical, and begs the question; and the same 
sophistry lurks in several other passages where the writer apolo- 
getically but instinctively alludes to Turner’s extravagance. For 
example, he describes, most eloquently, a glorious sunset, to which 
even Turner's pictures would look cold, and then he remarks: 


“The concurrence of circumstances necessary to produce the sun- 
sets of which I speak, does not take place above five or six times in a 
summer, and then only for a space of from five to ten minutes, just as 
the sun reaches the horizon. Considering how seldom people think of 
looking for a sunset at all, and how seldom, if they do, they are in a 
position from which it can be fully seen, the chances that their atten- 
tion should be awake, and their position favourable, during these few 
flying instants of the year, is almost as nothing. What can the citizen, 
who can see only the red light on the canvass of the waggon at the end 
of the street, and the crimson colour of the bricks of his neighbour's 
chimney, know of the flood of fire which deluges the sky from the 
horizon to the zenith? What can even the quiet inhabitant of English 
lowlands, whose scene for the manifestation of the fire of heaven is 
limited to the tops of hayricks, and the rooks’ nests in the old elm-trees, 
know of the mighty passages of eee which are tossed from Alp 
to Alp over the azure of a thousand miles of champaign? Even — 
the constant vigour of observation, and supposing the possession of sue 
impossible knowledge, it need: but a moment’s reflection to prove how 
incapable the memory is of retaining for any time the distinct image 
of the sourees even of its most vivid impression. 

“ Suppose, where the ‘Napoleon’ hung in the Academy last year, 
there could have been left, instead, an opening in the wall, and throu 
that opening, in the midst of the obscurity of the dim room and t 
smoke-laden atmosphere, there could suddenly have been poured 
the full glory of a tropical sunset, oh ae from the sea; how 
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would you have shrunk, blinded, from its scarlet and intolerable light- 
nings! What picture in the room would not have been blackness after 
it? And why then do you blame Turner because he dazzles you? Does 
not the falsehood rest with those who do not? There was not one hue 
in this whole picture which was not far below what nature would have 
used in the same circumstances, nor was there one inharmonious or 
at variance with the rest;—the stormy blood-red of the horizon, the 
scarlet of the breaking sunlight, the rich crimson browns of the wet 
and illumined sea-weed, the pure gold and purple of the upper sky, and, 
shed through it all, the deep passage of solemn blue, where the cold 
moonlight fell on one pensive spot of the limitless shore—all were 
given with harmony as perfect as their colour was intense; and if, 
instead of passing, as I doubt not os did, in the hurry of your unre- 
flecting prejudice, you had paused but so much as one quarter of an 
hour before the picture, you would have found the sense of air and 
space blended with every line, and breathing in every cloud, and every 
colour instinct and radiant with visible, glowing, absorbing light. 

‘‘ It is observed, however, in general, that wherever in brilliant effects 
of this kind, we approach to any thing like a true statement of nature’s 
colour, there must yet be a distinct difference in the impression we 
convey, because we cannot approach her light.” 

‘‘ But the painter who really loves nature will not, on this account, 
give you a faded and feeble image, which indeed may appear to you to 
be right, because your feelings can detect no discrepancy in its parts, but 
which he knows to derive its apparent truth from a systematised false- 
hood. No; he will make you understand and feel that art cannot 
imitate nature—that where it appears to do so, it must malign her, and 
mock her. He will give you, or state to you, such truths as are in 
his power, completely and perfectly ; and those which he cannot give, 
he will leave to your imagination. If you are acquainted with nature, 
you will know all he has given to be true, and you will supply from 
your memory and from your heart that light which he cannot give. If 
a are unacquainted with nature, seek elsewhere for whatever may 


ppen to satisfy your feelings; but do not talk about truth.” 


Tn all this there isa great deal of truth: the Oxford Graduate has 
not only a quick eye for nature, but also a searching intellect, which 
sharpens his sense and enables him to turn every passing observation 
to account. Much, also, of what he says respecting his favourite 
artist is true: Turner has, like his panegyrist, perceived many 
broad distinctions in nature, many nice traits which have escaped 
duller apprehensions, and he has recorded them with a master! 
hand. Such may especially be said of the many vignettes which 
are scattered in books. Those in Rogers’s ‘ Italy,’ to which the 
Oxford Graduate so often refers, are admirabe specimens; and of 
the ‘ Liber Studiorum’ it has been well observed that itshould change 
titles with Claude’s ‘ Liber Veritatis.’ But our author appears to us 
to be wilfully and’ perversely blind to great and glaring defects in 
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the painter; defects originating perhaps in negative qualities, but 


becoming 2 rong stains on his genius, and converting many works 
into absurdities so extravagant, that no language applied to them 
by the = has been too severe, either in ridicule or condemna- 
tion. ‘Turner falls short in the great quality which the Oxford 
Graduate makes the keystone of all others, that of ‘ moderation,” 
‘a self-restraining liberty.’ He is the slave of crotchets, and of fan- 
tastical ambitions to achieve manifest impossibilities. It may almost 
besaid of him, that he attempts to paint, not objects seen by the light 
of day, but sunlight itself. Like the ancient king who mocked thun- 
der by driving his chariot over a brazen bridge, Turner aspires to 
make the light of day out of pigment. He wants a sense of the 
important distinction between the possible and: the impossible. 
To these moral deficiencies he must add that grievous technical 
one, an inadequate sense of form; and it is well known that a 
sense of form is necessary, not merely to describe the substantial 
shape of objects, but also to define the aa of lights, shadows, 
and reflections. All the pictures which he has exhibited this year 
at the Royal Academy are gross instances of the falsehood into 
which such deficiencies betray him. There is a pair which he 
pleases to call, ‘ Going to the Ball—San Martino,’ and ‘ Returning 
from the Ball—Saint Martha;’ though what relation these glis- 
tening visions of fog have with dancing does not appear. The 
titles which Mr. Turner confers upon his pictures, indeed, in- 
dicate some strange morbid incoherency of mind. The Oxford 
Graduate praises him for his ‘thought: the region of thought 
appears to us precisely the one in which he is most at sea. The 
subject is the remotest thing that the pictures would suggest to 
you. Sometimes, even when it is declared by the catalogue, you 
cannot discover in what part of the picture it 1s represented. You 
may see one design, for instance, called ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ and 
can find neither Romeo nor Juliet. This year there is a picture 
called ‘ Another fish! Hurrah for the Whaler Erebus!’ though 
where the fish may be—which is the whaler Erebus—or what the 
whole picture is about, you cannot discover: you may guess, but 
you could not make affidavit about it. What kind of under- 
standing can that be, which, hovering on the borders of a thought, 
and undertaking to illustrate it in visible objects, shall so far stray 
from its purpose, that, even when you are told the intention of 
the work, you cannot discover the remotest connexion between 
the picture and the subject? 

But let us test the pictures of this year by some of the most 
obvious rules of optics. There is, indeed, something almost 
pom ae | in seriously discussing productions which certainly 
would go far to influence the verdict of a commission de lunatico 
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inquirendo. The Oxford Graduate, as we have seen, insists upon 
the necessity of making some portion of the scene represented in 
@ picture indistinct, in order that the eye may rest with more 
fulness of satisfaction, as it does in nature, upon the particular 
part intended for the focus of view. The observation does justice 
to his ingenuity: it is true of nature; it is not true of Turner's 

ictures, or at least, we will say of those now under consideration, 
Take these two about the Ball for instance: in neither of them is 
there a single object that is distinct in form or in any thing else, 
It is all indeterminate. It isa bright glare, something like what 
swims before the eyes when you are fainting from loss of blood. 
In one of them there is a string of what we presume to be boats; 
but they might: be sedan chairs, or bread baskets, for any thing 
that you can predicate of the form. They stand in the foreground, 
and almost form the cardinal point of the picture. Presuming, 
however, that they constitute merely that foreground which you 
are to overlook in order to find distinctness and brilliancy in the 
middle and extreme distance, you do look so beyond, and there 
you find, in crude undigested pigment, some few dizzy forms 
struggling to emerge from a sickly glare. What those forms are 


you cannot tell. The holy appellation in the title makes you 
me that the painter may have been dreaming over a church; 


ut church there 1s none that you can determine by any positive 
evidence. In the picture about the ‘ Whaler Erebus’ there is a 
very curious phenomenon. Underneath one end of a boat (we 
cannot with confidence call it either stem or stern), there is a dab 
of bright yellow, the meaning of which is perfectly unintelligible. 
It defies the most industrious gazing. br course it is not the 
local colour of the boat; perhaps it is meant as a reflection of sun- 
light. But then, if we can in the smallest degree construe the 
upper part of the picture, the sun is too far back to admit of a 
reflection from an object which is almost between the luminary 
and the spectator, so that there should be shadow where we see 
this dab of yellow. Yet if it is not the sunlight it can be nothing: 
wherever the sun is, then, the artist, we must presume, has meant 
this for a reflection of brightness. We all know, however, that 
reflections upon water, or upon any surface sufficiently shining to 
reflect the full yellow colour of the sun-light, must be sharp and 
definite in form. They may be broken, indeed, by unevenness 
on the surface: a ripple on the water may distort the disc of the 
sun into a hundred httle angular fragments; and the wet planks 
of a boat would also split up or multiply the effigy into many 
shapes elongated horizontally. There is no such character in this 
presumed reflection under the end of the whale boat. The reflee- 
tion on the boat and the reflection on the water are rubbed 
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together in one vague, cloudy, powdery dab, like chrome yellow 
imperfectly moistened and rubbed round and round with the 
thumb upon dry paper. 

The Oxford Graduate justifies the vague forms with which 
Turner peoples his strange scenes. The excuse might serve if the 
forms were really kept out of the principal sight, were really col- 
lateral objects which you only glanced at by the bye, without 
distinctly a them ; the sight being fixed on some other 
object. Such, however, is not the case. In a monstrous mass of 
pigment stirred about, with lines traced here and there, as though 
a child had been spoiling and disfiguring some sketch just begun, 
which the painter calls ‘ Undine giving the ring to Massaniello, 
Fisherman of Naples’ (!) the figure of Undine is the central object 
and the most defined. Though it is drawn in flat outline, with 
some reddish lines not unlike a metallic ink, and in a style that 
would have disgraced an Egyptian monument, you cannot, to see 
the picture at all, go so far, but what that preposterous outline 
stares you in the face. It is not a mere negation of form,—it is a 
schoolboy’s scrawl, coarse and incompetent. 

These pictures are not without a certain power, the admiration of 
which you can understand. In the ‘ Whaler Erebus’ there is a haz 
atmosphere into which you look through a kind of circular halo, ind 
as you may see on some days when the cold seems to have consoli- 
dated the misty air, and the eye makes for itself a path through 
mist to the blue beyond, without quite reaching it. In all the 
yaa as in all that come from the painter’s hand, there is un- 

oubtedly great ‘ brilliancy of colour;’ that is to say, the actual 

hue belonging, severally or collectively, to the pigments them- 
selves, is set forth by the juxtaposition or mixture with great skill, 
so that each seems to shine with the fullest force natural to it. 
There is some skill in that, especially when carried to the sur- 
prising extent of Turner’s painting; but it is not copying nature, 
nor adding to nature, nor doing any thing else with nature, or 
imagination, or true art. 

The Oxford Graduate says that the uneducated sense cannot 
detect the nicer traits of nature, or of its reflex art; and that is 
true. But on the other hand, however broadly and vaguely, the 
public apprehension does instinctively recognise general truths in 
art. The highest intellects, and the common multitudinous sense 
of the people in all countries, ratify each other’s judgments. A 
whole audience at the theatre will feel the right points in a play, 
though it may take the acutest and most vigorous understanding 
to pitch upon them critically and pronounce distinct judgment. 
The immortal writers of a nation are kept immortal by the love 


for them which the whole people preserve. It is not by persua- 
VOL. XXXVII. NO. LXXIV. 2D 
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sion, or forced criticisms in books, which indeed are little read, 
that the world has been persuaded to confer ae on great 
painters or great musicians. The judgment of whole nations 
evolved through ages is too vast a thing, too indeterminate in its 
medium, to be grasped and twisted at will. It must grow up of 
itself; and it is therefore as independent a decision as you can 
well arrive at. The feeling, which is the raw material of that 
decision, is now seen to be repelled by Turner’s pictures. No 
persuasions can alter that judgment; no praise of special qualities 
which he may be allowed to possess, can avail for any pur 
but to mingle exasperation with pity that so much ability should 
be wasted. He has drawn the judgment on himself by his own 
conduct; he has defied common sense, and common sense revolts 
at his works. 

It is to be lamented that the Oxford Graduate should have been 
dazzled by the fantastic lights of this eccentric painter. He is a 
man of so much good faith, so valuable as an observer of nature, 
as a teacher in art, that we cannot see him wandering in pursuit 
of the ignis fatuus without regret. Let him, indeed, discover 
what he can in Turner, and use that painter for his illustrations as 
he will; but while, with scarcely an exception—for one or two 
rare words of condemnation are no sufficient caveat,—he advances 
the painter as the great exemplar, those whom he might teach 
will be deceived; betrayed either into mistaking the madness of 
Turner for sober truth; or, revolting from such a specimen, will 
dismiss the teacher as utterly unworthy of attention: that, un- 
doubtedly he is not. 

In his second volume he is emancipated from these specialties. 
A graver sense of his vocation seems to have grown upon him. 
He speaks, we think, in a tone of maturer judgment and greater 
modesty; is less bent upon making out a case for a client, than on 
extracting the principles of art. Thus he announces his new 
mission : 

“Tt is not now to distinguish between disputed degrees of ability in 
individuals, or agreeableness in canvasses, it is not now to expose the 
ignorance or defend the principles of party or person. It is to summon 
the moral energies of the nation to a forgotten duty, to display the use, 
force, and function of a great body of neglected rps gare and desires, 
and to elevate to its healthy and beneficial operation that art which, being 
altogether addressed to them, rises or falls with their variableness of 
vigour, —now leading them with Tyrtean fire, now singing them to 
sleep with haby murmurings.” 

- Even from this short specimen it may be gathered that the 
Oxford Graduate has grown more lofty in his language. The 
greater part of the second volume is theoretical; it therefore deals 
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less in that precise observation of nature in which the writer is so 
happy. He is by no means so well able to grapple with abstract 
reasoning, or to bind himself to the one path of logical sequence, 
and his argument is a great deal more marred by dogmatic 
assumption and sermonising apostrophes. He still assumes art to 
be nothing but an auxiliary to the Church and to the Religious 
Tract Society. ‘ Man’s use and function,’ he says, ‘(and let him 
whowill not grant me this follow me no further, for this 1 propose 
always to assume) is to be a witness of the glory of God, and to 
advance that glory by his reasonable obedience and resultant ha: 
piness.’ He vehemently denounces those men who ‘insolently 
call themselves utilitarians,’ and who speak ‘as if houses, and 
lands, and food and raiment, were alone useful.’ 


“ This Nebuchadnezzar curse, that sends us to grass like oxen, seems 
to follow, but too closely, on the excess or continuance of national power 
and peace. Inthe suigheatilon of nations, in their struggles for existence, 
in their infancy, their impotence, or even their disorganisation, they have 
higher hopes and nobler passions. Out of the suffering comes the 
serious mind ; out of the salvation, the grateful heart ; out of the 
endurance, the fortitude; out of the deliverance, the faith ; but now 
when they have learned to live under providence of laws, and with 
decency and justice of regard for each other ; and when they have done 
away with violent and external sources of suffering, worse evils seem 
arising out of their rest, evils that vex less and mortify more, that suck 
the blood though they do not shed it, and ossify the heart though they 
do not torture it. And deep though the causes of thankfulness must be 
to every people at peace with others and at unity in itself, there are 
causes of fear also, a fear greater than of sword and sedition, that de- 
pendence on God may be forgotten because the bread is given and the 
water sure, that gratitude to him may cease because his constancy of 
protection has taken the semblance of a natural law, that heavenly hope 
may grow faint amidst the full fruition of the world, that Seltishness 
may take place of undemanded devotion, compassion be lost in vain- 
glory, and love in dissimulation,* that enervation may succeed to strength, 
apathy to patience, and the noise of jesting words and foulness of 
dark thoughts, to the earnest purity of the girded loins and the burning 
lamp. About the river of human life there is a wintry wind, though a 
heavenly sunshine; the iris colours its agitation, the frost fixes upon 
its repose. Let us beware that our rest become not the rest of stones, 
which so long as they are torrent-tossed, and thunder-stricken, maintain 
their majesty, but when the stream is silent, and the storm passed, suffer 
the grass to cover them and the lichen to feed on them, and are ploughed 
down into dust. 

“And though I believe that we have salt enough of ardent and holy 
mind amongst us to keep us in some measure from this moral decay, yet 


* Rom. xii. 9. 
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the signs of it must be watched with anxiety, in all matters however 
trivial, in all directions however distant.” 

The second volume may be designated as an analysis of Beauty, 
in which also the writer includes the Sublime. It contains much 
valuable matter, the whole of which may be traced to that part 
of the argument that the writer has drawn from the direct con- 
templation of real things ; learning from them, and from them 
alone, by the aid of an acute and cultivated perception, their 
proper and intimate significance. The indifferent portion, as in 
the case of the previous volume, but perhaps more obviously, 
consists of such part as the author has derived from assumptions 
as to what art ought to be, or ought to teach, and this part of the 
book it is which is shadowy and unsubstantial in its nature, haz 
or turgid in style. The two portions are so distinct, slshough 
frequently crossing each other, that you might suppose them to 
be read by the author in different tones of voice; one in the tone 
of a person explaining some novel and favourite theory, with 
earnestness, but with the moderate and rational manner of an 
intellectual man in congenial society; the other in a tone of voice 
resembling the mechanical solemnity and eloquence of the pulpit. 
The better portion however is so valuable, that the reader readily 
accepts the book as it stands. It is, like the previous one, a 
valuable contribution to the theory of art. 

According to the writer Beauty is something which depends 
upon an instinct of moral perception. ‘I wholly deny, he says, 
‘ that the impressions of Beauty are in any way sensual—they are 
neither sensual, nor intellectual, but moral.’ The faculty receiving 
them he designates the theoretic faculty from the Greek theoria: 
he objects to the term esthetic as indicating sensuous feeling. Of 
course men receive impressions through their senses; but, accord- 
ing to our author, the senses are of different ranks, superior and 
inferior. The inferior senses may be distinguished by this test, 
that in respect of their unlimited use man may be said to be in- 
temperate; but that in respect of the higher senses indulgence 
cannot be called criminal or intemperate. The inferior pleasures, 
upon prolongation, are self-destructive, and destructive also to life; 
they are ae of Se ea ert with other delights or 

rfections of the system. ere is another test: their proper 
Foncéion is to subserve life as instruments of our preservation. 
Such are taste and smell; of which the pleasure can only be arti- 
ficially, and under high penalty, prolonged. But the higher 
pleasures, ‘ the pleasures of sight and hearing, are given as gifts; 
they answer not any purpose of mere existence, for the distinction 
of all that is useful or dangerous might be made, and often is made 
by the eye, without its receiving the slightest pleasure of sight.’ 
This is a very gross assumption; but let it pass. 
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“ Herein, then, we find very sufficient ground for the higher estima- 
tion of these delights, first, in their being eternal and inexhaustible, and 
secondly, in their being evidently no means or instrument of life, but 
an object of life. Now in whatever is an object of life, in whatever may 
be infinitely and for itself desired, we may be sure there is something of 
divine, for God will not make any thing an object of life to his creatures 
which does not point to, or partake of, Himself. And so, though we 
were to regard the pleasures of sight merely as the highest of sensual 

leasures, and though they were of rare occurrence, and, when occurring, 
isolated and imperfect, there would still be a supernatural character 
about them, owing to their permanence and self-sufficiency, where 
no other sensual pleasures are permanent and self-sufficient. But when 
instead of being scattered, interrupted, or chance-distributed, they are 
gathered together, and so arranged to enhance each other as by chance 
they could not be, there is caused by them not only a feeling of strong 
affection towards the object in which they exist, but a perception of 
purpose and adaptation of it to our desires ; a perception, therefore, of the 
immediate operation of the Intelligence which so formed us, and sofeeds us. 

“ Out of which perception arise Joy, Admiration, and Gratitude. 

“ Now the mere animal consciousness of the pleasantness I call Zs- 
thesis; but the exulting, reverent, and grateful perception of it I call 
Theoria. For this, and this only, is the full comprehension and contem- 

lation of the Beautitul as a gift of God, a gift not necessary to our 
being, but added to and elevating it, and twofold, first of the desire, and 
secondly of the thing desired.” 


“ As it is necessary to the existence of an idea of beauty, that the 
sensual pleasure which may be its basis, should be accompanied first 
with joy, then with love of the object, then with the perception of kind- 
ness in a superior intelligence, finally, with thankfulness and veneration 
towards that intelligence itself, and as no idea can be at all considered 
as in any way an idea of Beauty, until it be made up of these emotions, 
any more than we can be said to have an idea of a letter of which we 
perceive the perfume and the fair writing, without understanding the 
contents of it, nor intent of it; and as these emotions are in no way 
resultant from, nor attainable by, any operation of the Intellect, it is 
evident that the sensation of beauty is not sensual on the one hand, nor 
is it intellectual on the other, but is dependent on a pure, right, and 
open state of the heart, both for its truth and for its intensity, insomuch 
that even the right after action of the Intellect upon facts of beauty so 
» Sg is dependent on the acuteness of the heart feeling about 
them, and thus the apostolic words come true, in this minor respect as 
in all others, that men are alienated from the life of God, through the 
ignorance that is in them, having the Understanding darkened because 
of the hardness of their hearts, and so being past feeling, give them- 
selves up to lasciviousness ; for we do indeed see constantly that men 
having naturally acute perceptions of the Beautiful, yet not receiving 
it with a pure heart, nor into their hearts at all, never comprehend it, 
nor receive good from it, but make it a mere minister to their desires, 
and accompaniment and seasoning of lower sensual pleasures, until all 
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their emotions take the same earthly stamp, and the sense of beauty 
sinks into the servant of lust.” 


The rude and uneducated senses, however, are not true in their 
impressions; repeated trial and experience are necessary to arrive 
at principles in some sort common to all. But, if we rightly un- 
derstand the author, those principles once attained, a ‘ true ver- 
dict’ is elicited, and a final ‘ authority’ is thenceforth established. 
There seems to us to be a great fallacy in this position. It ma 
be said of every impression of the sense that it contains a truth. 
No doubt, cultivation of the sense attains to further truth; but 
= at no stage can it be declared that the truth so attained is 

nal. The Oxford Graduate takes for an illustration, the sense of 
the palate, which at first perceives only coarse and violent qualities; 
but from experience ‘ acquires greater subtlety and delicacy of dis- 
crimination, perceiving in both agreeable or disagreeable qualities 
at first unnoticed, which, on continued experience, will probably 
become more influential than the first impressions; and whatever 
this final verdict may be, it is felt by the person who gives it, 
and received by others as a more correct one than the first.’ The 
object of this analogy is to take the business of judicial decision 
out of the hands of the ignoble vulgar, and to repose it in trust 
with the initiated few, thus establishing an authority. But, we 
say, the finality cannot at any time be predicated. No doubt taste 
changes; and therefore a second verdict may be fuller than the 
first. But it is not more absolutely correct or finally true than 
the first, or the third than the second, and so on; each has a truth 
in it, each successive one more truth; but none is perfect. The 
error usually lies in asserting a partial verdict as if it were com- 
plete. To predicate of an orange that its colour is oe is true; 
to say also that its taste is acid is more true. e advance in 
truth when we add predications that it is sweet, that the sweet is 
agreeable; that there is bitter in the skin. At each stage the ver- 
dict has been incomplete, but has been true, so far as it went. 
Even where the original verdict is reversed, the process is not dif- 
ferent. We say, for instance, that a green fig is sickly; which is 
true; for to the unaccustomed palate it produces sensations of nausea. 
We say, secondly, that it is luscious; but that is not moretrue than 
the former assertion. Discrimination of taste, in fact, is the result 
not only of instant perception, but also of comparative knowledge, 
which adds to the estimate. You might even extend the verdict 
on the orange by saying that its bitter is wholesome; that its seed 
will reproduce the plant, and so forth, and those predictions are 
substantial additions to our own judgment on the orange; but at no 
point, unless you have exhausted the whole evidence of know- 
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ledge that can be brought to bear upon the fruit, have you attained 
what can be called a final verdict; at no point can your ‘ autho- 
rity’ be so complete as to overbear and supersede the growth of 
floating opinion. It is necessary to make this reservation, because 
‘authority,’ like some other assumptions, enters by implication, or 
directly, largely into the Oxford Graduate’s work. Authority is 
primé facie evidence of what the author calls the verdict, to stand 
in lieu of experience until that be acquired, but no longer. 

Putting these things together, as the Chinese say, the Oxford 
Graduate’s position seems to be this. ‘The sense of Beauty does 
not consist in the sensuous perceptions, neither is it worked out 
by an operation of the intellect regarding fitness for the purposes 
of utility, nor does it depend upon ideas of association. The 
senses are the mediums for perceiving it, and therefore it is neces- 
sary that the senses be trained, or they will convey false conclu- 
sions. But having trained the senses or the sensuous perceptions, 
we are enabled to pronounce upon what is good, and to deliver a 
verdict on the Beautiful. When we are in that state, and the 
higher, permanent, or self-sufficient pleasures of sense are per- 
ceived and are ‘ gathered together, and so arranged as to enhance 
each other, as by chance they could not be,’ a incite ‘ the 
perception of the immediate operation of the intelligence which 
formed us;’ out of that perception arise joy, admiration, and gra- 
titude—gratitude, namely, to the Omnipotent, for the benefit 
vouchsafed. This definition, if so it can be called, seems to imply 
that a sense of the Beautiful must depend, in part, upon a know- 
ledge of the true religion, and therefore to imply that none can 
have a sense of the Beautiful but Christians; indeed, the writer 
almost says as much. Without true religious faith, the ‘ sense of 
Beauty smks into the servant of the lust’/—the sense of Beauty is 
degraded. So says the author. It may be so. What we are 
now considering, however, is not the proper function of the 
sense of Beauty, but its essence; and the phrase just quoted is 
tantamount to an admission, that, although without the true faith, 
the sense of Beauty may be degraded, it still exists, to endure 
that degradation; which would upturn the whole argument. 

But we will not rest the question upon separate phrases. It 
may be doubted whether the world waited for a sense of the 
Beautiful until the Christian dispensation, whether it is not a 
much more primitive thing; one, ruder or more cultivated, in- 
herent in human nature. For the same reason the author is no 
doubt right in denying that the sense of Beauty is based on com- 
plex intellectual operations or critical ideas as to fitness or asso- 
ciation. He is right, no doubt, in regarding it as instinctive ; 
Wrong, we think, in complicating it with other sentiments; for, 
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indeed, all instinctive sentiments are perfectly simple. The in- 
stinct of appetite—as that, for example, of a child for food, is a 
perfectly simple feeling, and goes direct to its object. It is true 
too, we think, that uty moves in us sensations of joy, ad- 
miration, and kindness; sentiments which need no very profound 
explanation. Admiration is a feeling that always accompanies a 
sense of goodness in any object when it exceeds the level ratio of 
that object as it is commonly presented to us. Joy is a feeling that 
accompanies every agreeable condition of the senses. The kind- 
ness, perhaps, may need a little more consideration; though it is 
undoubtedly moved by the aspect of Beauty. 

It is to be observed, that the author continually uses the word 
‘ pleasure;’ one which is objectionable, because it is frequently 
applied to trivial and inferior classes of satisfaction, and it is also 
of a far too small and limited meaning for the present purpose. 
To be pleased is a special condition of mind produced by par- 
ticular gratifications. There is another condition which may be 
said to be permanent with the mind, so long as existence is some- 
thing else than a burden. The sense of life, for reasons purely 
instinctive, and perfectly inexplicable to us, is in itself a source 
of happiness; one so constant, generally so level and so quiescent, 
that it is apt to escape our attention. Also, be it observed, we 
are not apt to take special note of any thing which is thoroughly 
and intimately incorporated with ourselves; we need, as it were, 
some separate standing-place, in order to view the thing contemplated 
subjectively; the subjective process is an acquired and not an 
intuitive operation of the mind. That which conduces to our 
existence, which produces happiness, we call ‘ good;’ and from 
the perception of goodness, of whatever form or shape, we derive 
the sense of happiness. The sense of our own existence, and the 
sense of the world of existences about us, are so thoroughly inter- 
twined with each other, that it is absolutely impossible to separate 
them. We desire instinctively to exist, and that instinct, some- 
times called the instinct of self-preservation, is usually accounted 
the strongest by which we are influenced. We desire to exist 
in ourselves; we are made happy by existence; our sense of hap- 
piness is increased by the consciousness of the world of existences 
of which we form an inseparable part so long as our contemplation 
endures; and thus any thing which presents to us existence in a 
state of felicitous perfection, excites in us that instinctive sense of 
goodness which produces happiness, makes us feel admiration and 
joy. It also urges us to embrace that happy and perfect thing, 
—to add its happiness as an augmentative to our own; nay, if 
possible, to incorporate ourselves with it. This is a state of feeling 
to which we may apply the term kindness, affection, or love; and 
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as beauty tends in itself to produce that feeling, so it may be said, 
that that feeling can never exist without some sense of beauty, 
even though the imperfect vocab of language may pronounce 
the object beloved to be ‘ not beautiful.’ According to this view, 
the sense of beauty is a sense of existence sent in some very 
perfect shape; an idea which is far simpler and more primitive 
than that of fitness of function, association of ideas, or ethical 
dogma; though it may be said to include within itself the basis of 
all those. 

This view, too, explains some anges discrepancies in the 
perception of beauty. It explains why the omen to us repul- 
sive, 1s beautiful to the Negro; for she is to him that type of 
perfect existence which an European Venus is to us. It explains 
why some things repulsive at first view, are beautiful on scrutiny. 
A dead body presents an idea of destruction, the reverse of exist- 
ence, and there is nothing from which we revolt with more horror. 
We scrutinize its structure, and we are struck with the ‘ beauty’ 
of the parts: they present to us, indeed, most forcibly, the means 
of existence. 

The Oxford Graduate reckons two kinds of Beauty—what he 
calls ‘ Typical Beauty,’ and ‘Vital Beauty.’ Typical Beauty 
consists in the external qualities of bodies, which are instinctively 
oe to be Beautiful, and which he thinks he has ‘ shown to 

e in some sort typical of the Divine attributes;? wherefore he 
calls it ‘typical. Vital Beauty consists in ‘the appearance of 
felicitous fulfilment of function in living things, more especially of 
the joyful and right exertion of perfect lifein man.’ His analo 
between the elements of Typical Beauty and the Divine attributes 
is forced and fantastical. He treats the several kinds in separate 
chapters under these heads:—‘ Infinity, or the type of Divine 
Incomprehensibility,’ (in which consists the beauty of vague and 
indeterminate things, curves, gradations of shade, unlimited vast- 
ness, &c.); ‘ Unity, or the type of Divine Comprehensiveness;’ 
‘ Repose, or the type of Divine Permanence;? ‘ Symmetry, or the 
type of Divine Justice;’ ‘ Purity, or the type of Divine Ener, 
‘Moderation, or the type of eaten by Law’— which is 
the girdle of Beauty.’ Purity is made out to be the type of 
Divine Energy, because impurity is a term suggested by the 
human sense of decay, or interference with organic function. 
__As a specimen of this portion may be taken, in brief, the 
idea evolved in the chapter on unity. There are various kinds 
of unity—‘subjectional unity,’ where different things are sub- 
jected to one influence; ‘original unity,’ where different things, 
like the branches of trees, and the petals of flowers, spring frome 
the same origin; ‘unity of sequence,’ where many links are 
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necessary to one chain—‘ in spiritual creatures it is their own 
constant building up by true knowledge and continuous reasoning 
to higher perfection, and the singleness, the straightforwardness 
of their tendencies to more complete communion with God;’ and 
there is the unity of membership or essential unity, ‘ which is the 
uniting of things separately perfect into a perfect whole.’ Unity 
cannot exist between things similar to each other, unless they are 
united by a third, different from both; thus, two similar things, 
the arms, are united by a third different, the trunk, forming one 
perfect body. Out of the necessity of this unity arises that of 
variety; which is not pleasing in itself, but becomes so, as a 
means of harmony: . 


“ Receiving variety only as that which accomplishes unity, or makes 
it perceived, its operation is found to be very precious, both in that which 
I have called Unity of Subjection, and Unity of Sequence, as well as in 
Unity of Membership; for although things in all respects the same 
may, indeed, be subjected to one imfluence, yet the power of the in- 
fluence, and their obedience to it, is best seen by varied operation of it 
on their individual differences, as in clouds and waves there is a glorious 
unity of rolling, wrought out by the wild and wonderful differences of 
their absolute forms, which, if taken away, would leave in them only 
multitudinous and petty repetition, lana of the majestic oneness of 
shared passion. And so in the waves and clouds of human multitude 
when they are filled with one thought, as we find frequently in the 
works of the early Italian men of earnest purpose, who despising, or 
happily ignorant of, the sophistications of theories, and the proprieties 
of composition, indicated by perfect similarity of action and gesture on 
the one hand, and by the infinite and truthful variation of expression 
on the other, the most sublime strength, because the most absorbing 
unity, of multitudinous passion that ever human heart conceived.” 


* * * “The same great feeling occurs throughout the works of the se- 
rious men, though most intensely in Angelico, and it is well to compare 
with it the vileness and falseness of all that succeeded, when men had 
begun to bring to the cross foot their systems instead of their sorrow.” 


In Unity of Sequence, variety is exemplified by the melodies 
of music; ‘ wherein by the differences of the notes, they are 
connected with each other in certain pleasant relations. This con- 
nexion, taking place in quantities, is proportion.’ 

Vital Beauty, the appearance of felicitous fulfilment of function 
in living things, is thus introduced: 


“ I have already noticed the example of very pure and high typical 
beauty which is to be found in the lines and gradations of unsullied snow: 
if, passing to the edge of a sheet of it, upon the lower Alps, early in 
May, we find, as we are nearly sure to find, two or three little round 
openings pierced in it, and through these emergent, a slender, pensive, 
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fragile flower,* whose small, dark, le-fringed bell hangs down and 
shudders over the icy cleft that it has eloven, as if sateoaiaanah 
its own recent grave, and partly dying of very fatigue after its hard won 
victory ; we shall be, or we ought to be, moved by a totally different 
impression of loveliness from that which we receive among the dead ice 
ai the idle clouds. There is now uttered to us a call for sympathy, 
now offered to us an image of moral purpose and achievement, Pick, 
however unconscious or senseless the creature may indeed be that so 
seems to call, cannot be heard without affection, nor contemplated with- 
out worship, by any of us whose heart is rightly tuned, or whose mind 
is clearly and surely sighted.” * * * 

« Its first perfection, therefore, relating to Vital Beauty is the kindness 

and unselfish fulness of heart, which receives the utmost amount of 
leasure from the happiness of all things. Of which in high degree the 
eart of man is incapable; neither what intense enjoyment the angels 
may have in all that they see of things that move and live, and in the 
- they take in the shedding of God’s kindness upon them, can we 
ow or conceive: only in proportion as we draw near to God, and are 
made in measure like unto him, can we increase this our possession of 
charity, of which the entire essence is in God only.” 

The changes are rung on the fulfilment of function, in vegeta- 
tion, in animals, and in man. But in respect of principles, the 
whole of this portion, beyond the first enunciation, is very vague 
and unsubstantial. It includes, however, many valuable obser- 
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vations drawn from nature; especially those on the fallacy that 

the Ideal is something abstract and different from nature, instead 

of being os of actual forms, from the study of which 
uced. 


it is to be ced 

The sublime we have said is included by the writer in Beauty; 
and properly so. His Typical Beauty is to a great extent m- 
tended as a substitute for it. Burke's idea that the sense of the 
Sublime is based in dread is well confuted. 


“The fact is that sublimity is not a specific term,—not a term de- 
seriptive of the effect of a particular class of ideas. Any thing which 
elevates the mind is sublime, and elevation of mind is produced by the 
contemplation of greatness of any kind; but chiefly, of course, by the 
greatness of the noblest things. Sublimity is therefore only another 
word for the effect of greatness upon the feelings. Greatness of matter, 
space, power, virtue, or beauty, are thus a atti, and there is 
perhaps no desirable quality of a work of art, which in its perfection is 
not z a way or degree answe | . Sitios 

“Tam pared to allow of much ingenuity in Burke’s 
of the siiets connected with ilavettetnn There eae 
things so great as death ; and there is perhaps nothing which banishes 
all littleness of thought and feeling in an equal degree with its contem- 
Plation. Every thing, therefore, which in any way points to it, and, 
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therefore, most dangers and powers over which we have little control, 
are in some degree sublime. But it is not the fear, observe, but the 
contemplation of death ; not the instinctive shudder and struggle of 
self-preservation, but the deliberate measurement of the vast doom, 
which are really great or sublime in feeling. It is not while we shrink, 
but while we defy, that we receive or convey the highest conceptions of 
the fate. There is no sublimity in the agony of terror.” 

“T take the widest possible ground of investigation, that sublimity is 
found wherever any thing elevates the mind ; that is, wherever it con- 
templates any thing above itself, and perceives it to be so.” 

This is too general to serve any purpose. The adjective 
‘Sublime’ surely has some separate meaning, which Burke 
aimed at defining, though we think he failed. He regarded it as 
antithetical to Beauty : the Oxford Graduate would wipe it out 
of the vocabulary, or allow it only a very general use in the 
study, not of natural objects, but of the human mind. Both 
appear to us to be wrong. Sublimity we take to be a quality as 
distinct as the having a name in the vocabulary can make it; but 
we do not agree with Burke in ascribing it to a sense of dread, 
In a broad sense, in the ‘ sublimest’ sense, nothing that we ob 
serve in the universe can be pronounced bad or destructive, save 
by a narrow assumption which has reference simply to our own 
finite nature and limited observation. That which destroys the 


individual does but work the presence of the universal: fruits 


are destroyed to feed animals: whole generations of creatures 
perish that others may live—whole races die, as we find in the 
volume of geology, and help to build up a new surface of the 
globe, for more perfect races. But although the sense of indivi- 

ual destruction may deeply impress the mind, undoubtedly the 

redominant sense here is one of power and permanency, of 
immortality. Does not this explain our admiring sense of the 
sublime? Our feeling may be thus explained: although the vast 
[the sublime] agencies of the universe crush and destroy the 
individual, they keep up for ever the immortal universe in which 
we live: we are proportionately impressed by the greatness of the 
interests at stake, we feel a gratitude proportionate to the vastness 
of the beneficent results; although our individual and small 
interest is nullified. This feeling is thoroughly unselfish; it 
therefore exalts us in our own estimation. We feel that we, 
petty men as we are, sympathise with the universal; and we also, 
magnanimous, great, and of sublime aspirations, can set aside our 
own small interests. Nature acts with the concurrent approval 
of man; whose sense of his own magnanimity exalts him toa 
companionhood with immortal beneficence. 

A large section of the book is devoted to an analysis of imagi- 
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nation; which fails in distinctness; yet it is valuable for insistin 
on the fact that imagination is not something distinct an 
opposed to truth, but is the intuitive perception of truth; also for 
some useful distinctions between Imagination and Fancy, and 
for some illustrations of the mode in which the mind operates 
under the process of composition. Where the author deals with 
practical working he is usually happy. It is still where he gets 
into theoretical analysis that he appears to us most liable to error. 
We think that he might have made a valuable addition to this 
portion of his work, by adding a more emphatic and substantial 
assertion of the fact, that the quality of Imagination is necessary 
to the painter, even in the most humble ‘ walks of art.’ No picture 
can be well painted without the active exertion of the imagination: 
it is for the want of it that mere mechanical copying fails to catch 
the traits of life; because the most salient and Leicinadhiie traits 
of vitality never remain sufficiently long before the observation to 
suffer the mechanical process of copying. The mere copyist al- 
ways imitates something else in whieh those highly characteristic 
but fugitive traits have disappeared. This, ke most essential 
truths, is true of all arts as well as painting. Our meaning will be 


best explained by a physical illustration. In every muscular 
action, especially in that which is vigorous and sudden, it will be 
observed that the greatest contraction of the muscle takes place 


immediately before the action is perceived. Thus, in the action 
of walking, the most vigorous contraction of the muscles named 
glutei will be perceived, by resting the hand behind the’ hip, to 
occur immediately before the retraction of the leg; that most vi- 
gorous contraction of the muscle subsides immediately into a minor 
action, while the act of retracting the legis continued. These sharp 
and vigorous contractions of the muscle endure only foran instant of 
time. Inthe same way, on anysudden demand forattention, anysud- 
den emotion of surprise, the eyelids are vigorously opened and con- 
strained. They cannot be retained so abovea few seconds, fornot only 
does the strain become painful to the eyeball, but the muscles lose 
the energy necessary for that sharp and te mae action. The painter 
must learn these actions entirely from observation on subjects in 
a state of bond fide activity: he never sees them in the model which 
he sets before him to copy. Could the model produce them for a 
moment, the thing would be gone before the painter could turn his 
eye to the canvass; and no reward would enable the hireling to re- 
produce the effect many times in succession. The artist, there- 
fore, who trusts slavishly to his model, who copies that modified 
and secondary action of the muscles, which is more susceptible of 
being permanently sustained, not only fails to impart perfect truth 
to his figures, but actually asserts falsehood. He places his men 
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and women under circumstances which xequire the most sudden 
and vigorous action of the muscles—running for instance—but 
throws the muscles merely into the secondary state of excitement: 
he undertakes to make designs of startling events, but gives to his 
eyesa fixed stare instead of that sudden glance which is seen and 
gone in an instant. Hence in the vast majority of inferior artists, 
especially in the English school, that want of real vitality which is 
their curse. Of course, the power of catching these fugitive traits 
implies great readiness and fulness of observation, retentive me- 
mory for the particular class of facts, the power of recalling them 
by force of imagination, and perfect mastery of hand in drawing. 
The excessive rarity with which our artists see the figure in a naked 
state, excepting in the shape of inanimate models, is, no doubt, a 
fearful difficulty in their way. 

It would be a great mnistabe to suppose that the power of ima 
gination upon which we insist, is necessary solely in inventive 
pictures; it is no less needed in portraiture. The traits which 
impart vitality—the glance of the eye in the sudden turn to look 
at you—the fixing of the mouth—the breathing of the nostril— 
the contour of the cheek harmonising with the features, the action 
of the limbs, the posture of the whole body; all have disappeared 
by the time the ‘sitter’ is comfortably placed. ‘The artist can 
copy from his ‘ sitter’ no more than the general forms and the 

ition of the features; the nicer traits of vitality must be caught 
— observation, retained in the mind of the artist, and im 
upon the canvass from memory. The general form of the ‘sitter, 
indeed, may be traced upon the canvass by the process of copying; 
but the perfect figure must be brought out by the process of 
imagination. The artist must imagine the original, not as he 
sees him sit before him, but as he has seen him in an animated 
condition; and that imagined figure, not the sleepy creature 
before him, must be the figure in his picture. 

We are now in a condition to understand what is the nature 
of art—what is the mission of art. Nature in art is the seizing 
and collecting those traits which are essential to the pee 
subject in hand. In the case of an historical picture, the essen- 
tials are the traits of the predominant passions concerned in the 
event. Commonly the landscape and other accessories are not 
essentials, but merely form the situs in quo. They may be given 
by the process rather of representation, than of copying. It will 
suffice, though they fall negatively far short of perfect imitations, 
if they do not contain positive contradictions to truth or possi- 
bility in reference to the function which they have to perform 
in the picture; for instance, a stone pillar, which has to rt 
a roof, must be perpendicular, must look of sufficient strength to 
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support that roof; but it does not much matter whether it 

imitate marble or any other kind of substance, so that it be of 
sufficient solidity for its purpose. As you come nearer, however, 
to the immediate —_ under the influence of the passion, you 
must have more perfection: the human forms must be more deve- 
loped and more complete in their parts; and to avoid abrupt 
transitions, the dresses of the forms, though less elaborated, must 
also be more marked out than the remoter accessories. These 
rules will be well illustrated by the simplest of all great paintings, 
those of Raphael. 

In other kinds of painting of course the application of the rule 
varies: in landscape, for instance, the chief attention will be turned 
to the natural objects; the figures will sink to the position of 
accessories. ‘To draw attention to them by too great elaboration 
or prominency, or to draw attention by the same means to the 
mere accessories of architecture and foliage in an historical design, 
would derogate from the concentrated unity of the picture. The 
natural in art, therefore, is not the making a perfect transcript of 
all the objects which in nature might be included in the view 
circumscribed by the frame, but is the seizing on those vital traits 
which are essential to the main action of the piece. 

The mission of art is to fulfil the same function with beauty in 
nature. It reflects external existences, retains those which are 
transitory for our slower view, impresses the consciousness of them 
more emphatically upon the perception, seals the sense of exist- 
ence, of goodness. It enhances, then, our happiness by the same 
direct means as that in which it is enhanced A the sense of ex- 
istence itself. ‘To see a beautiful form illustrated by Titian; an ex- 
alted sentiment illustrated by Raphael; or a fine landscape by Ruys- 
dael, raises the same sentiments in us that the objects aa them- 
selves excite in nature, with this difference: the same things in 
nature might be attended by circumstances that would disturb 
us, and deprive us of the proper and deliberate observation. In 
the case of landscape the sense of sight would be divided by the 
sense of hearing; m the case of the nobler sentiment our own 
emotions might prevent a complete perception of the picture; and 
other subjects than picturesque beauty might disturb the atten- 
tion in the presence of Titian’s lady. Painting retains to us such 
pertpoles for deliberate and undisturbed contemplation. The ef- 
ect is no doubt enhanced, too, by some reference to the skill of 
the human being who executed it. 

The sight of beauty, or of those things which elevate the mind, 
beget congenial feelings on the part of the observers. Familiarity 
with graceful ts tends sympathetically to induce graceful 
action, and graceful habits of action tend to induce, by an inverse 
process, the graceful habits of mind from which in part they 
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originate: in we say, for grace is partly ph ical. He who 
is familiar with art, therefore, in its highest and best aspect, as a 
reflex of nature, will be a happier and a better man. 

Such we take to be a very rude and hasty sketch of the theory 
of art. We cannot think that the Oxford Graduate has fu 
developed it; but we are prepared emphatically to declare that his 
work is the most valuable contribution towards a proper view of 

ainting, its purpose and means, that has come within our know- 
lide Probably he printed too soon; but we cannot regret that 
he did so, since the comparatively trivial motive that first spurred 
him, seems to have urged him far forward in a path of much 
usefulness. 

His third volume, we are given to understand, is to elucidate his 
views by copious references to the works of the great masters, 
and is to be illustrated by engravings; and the first volume is to 
be reprinted to be uniform with the other two. To that we have 
no objection; but we still hope some day to see a work of larger 
scope and maturer execution from the same hand. 

the bye, we should like to know what lights the Oxford 
Graduate draws from photography. 


Art. VII.—1. Der Legitime und die Republikaner (The Legiti- 
mate and the Republicans). 2 vols. Zurich. 1833. 

2. Transatlantische Reiseskizzen und Christophorus Barenhduter 
(Transatlantic Travelling Sketches). 2 vols. Zurich. 1834. 

3. Der Virey und die Aristocraten (The Viceroy and the Aris- 
tocracy, or Mexico in the year 1812). 3 vols. Zurich. 18365. 

4. Lebensbilder aus beiden Hemisphdren (Pictures of Life in both 
Hemispheres), Ist and 2nd Vols. Zurich. 1835. 

5. Thesame. Volumes 4 to 6, being the continuation of Trans- 
atlantic Travelling Sketches. Zurich. 1835-7. 

6. Neue Land und See Bilder (New Pictures by Land and by 
Sea, being the continuation of the Ist and 2nd Volumes of 
Lebensbilder aus beiden Hemisphiren. 4 vols. Zurich. 
1839-40. 

7. Das Cajiiten Buch (The Cabin Book, or National Character- 
istics). 2vols. 1841. 


8. Stden und Norden (South and North). 3 vols. Stuttgart. 
1842-3. 


Ir does not occur to the great Coromantee monarch to whom a 
cunning slave-dealer presents a pinchbeck watch in exchange for 
a string of his sable subjects, to stickle at the material or mecha- 
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nism of the trinket. His highness, although ignorant of Dent and 
Geneva, may have some vague suspicion that better time-pieces 
are producible, and that he is ¢ — off” his ebony at an ‘ enor- 
mous sacrifice; but other buyers offer no better, and he, there- 
fore, wisely, though unwittingly, follows Sancho’s advice, takes 
what he can get, andisthankful. Verily the good English public 
represent King Sambo, whilst the authors who attempt, through 
the medium of fiction, to portray the peculiarities of American 
life and character, resemble, not a little, the wily slave-dealer. 
Like him, our crafty scribes present their counterfeits to pur- 
chasers who have no means of detecting their value or testing 
their alloy: like him they receive a fancy price for metal that is 
not sterling, although, fortunately for them, accepted as sterling, 
for want of the real material wherewith to compare it. 

Who are the American writers under whose guidance we have 
humbly adopted such views as we have of Transatlantic life? Pass- 
ing over at once the amiable and accomplished Washington 
Irving, whose delightful pen has been busier with the Old World 
than with the New, whose sympathies, social as well as literary, 
are strongly we and whose sketches, graceful and touching 
as they are, can hardly be said to illustrate the character of his 


countrymen—the foremost worthy that occurs to us—unquestion- 
ably the first that would present himself—is Mr. Fenimore Cooper, 


the author of the ‘ Pilot,’ the American Sir Walter. Now we 
have never begrudged Mr. Cooper the flattering designation 
elaimed for him by his nation, so long as the novelist has kept us 
afloat. As a writer of nautical romance, Mr. Cooper demands our 
highest respect. He was the founder of the style: he has rarely 
been cviatak in it, certainly never surpassed. We cannot say 
that his sea manceuvres are approved by Napier—we believe they 
are ridiculed by the marines: we care not arope’s end for his mis- 
naming of sails and cables; we will even suffer him to steer his 
frigates in defiance of precedent and possibility. All that is es- 
sential for the landsman is found, and in abundance, in his books of 
the sea: the nautical character which. cannot be mistaken—the ro- 
mance of ocean life which cannot fail tocharm. His sailors arealive 
with vigour. You do not doubt for a moment that such men have 
been and are, and that they live, speak, and act, as the master 
teaches you. But strange as it may sound to the good believers 
in the ‘Wept of the Wish-ton-wish,’ to the gentle and tender 
mourners of the fate of the ‘ Last of the Mohicans,’ Mr. Cooper 
tesigns all right to the mantle of the Great Magician of the 
North, the moment he forsakes the tarry jacket to wander with 
rifle and moccasined feet beneath the shade of the forest and 
through the waving herbage of the prairie. Not that he ever 
VOL. XXXVII. NO. LXXIV. 25 
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did wander—save in print—not that he ever did study the deni- 
zens of the backwoods whom he undertakes to depict, save in the 
seclusion of his study, and under the influence of poetic dreams 
and sweet hallucinations. The Indians of these American novels, 
sentimental and well-behaved as the Indians of the theatre, are not 
the savages of nature which travellers have found and faithfully 
described. Trappers and hunters, notoriously the wildest and 
most reckless of white Americans, rivalling and often surpassing 
their red associates in ferocity and a spirit of hatred and rebellion 
to the laws, are not the mild, heroic, docile creatures whom Mr. 
Cooper has established in the circulating libraries. Mr. Cooper 
knows that they are not. He acknowledges as much when he 
subjects his raw material to the discipline he has been accustomed 
to exercise on ship-board. Without that discipline the dramatis 
persone would have been too shocking and offensive for the public 
gaze. But the quarter-deck goes somewhat too far into the back- 
woods, when respect for rank, and for the distinctions of society, 
is attributed to men who never recognised but to despise such 
fictitious superiority. What thoughtful reader following Natty 
Bumpo, Mr. Cooper’s favourite hero, through all his various 
phases of hunter, pioneer, and trapper, can escape the recurring 
suspicion that Natty, interesting though he be, had no existence 
beyond the mind and creative fancy of the artist ? Either we have 


been strangely misled by what we have hitherto deemed authentic 
accounts, or the Leatherstocking is no type of a class, no reality, 
but a mere creature of the imagination; more manly and agree- 
able, but not less spurious than the maudlin ep of Chateau- 


briand. Nurtured in the woods, the very child of freedom, with 
the wide forest before him, and his unerring rifle for his com- 
panion, what American hunter ever submitted with the laudable 
patience of friend Bumpo, to imprisonment, the stocks, and fifty 
similar indignities ? What native of the half-horse, half-alligator 
state of Kentucky so admirably disciplined as Paul the Beehunter, 
that well-drilled sergeant of marines, anxiously anticipating eve 

beck and nod of the captain? But we cannot afford to dwell 
further upon the discrepancies of Mr. Cooper; we have said 
enough to show that, although he may be read with amusement, 
he must be followed with caution, and listened to without implicit 
faith. Another successful writer, Dr. Bird, uses a broad rough 
pencil, and his delineations have both nature and truth. e 
productions of Dr. Bird are not generally known in this country, 
although one. of them, almost universally read—we mean ‘ Nick 
of the Woods’—will not easily be forgotten. It contains two 
characters which, to our thinking, have never been approached by 
Cooper; Ralph Stackpole, deckaneennesion, and Nick himself, a 
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Quaker, who, — witnessed the massacre of his wife and 
children by a party of savages, doffs his coat, abjures his creed, 
and becomes the Indians’ most inveterate persecutor. The ma- 
jority of Neale’s novels are mere heavy rhapsodies; Mrs. Clavers’ 
sketches of settlers’ life are pleasing and probably correct as far as 
they go; Haliburton has handled with admirable skill that trans- 
atlantic cockney, the Yankee; but Yankees, although often erro- 
neously considered by Englishmen to be the staple human produce 
of America, constitute in fact but a small fraction of the popula- 
tion of the United States, which are inhabited by races of men 
exhibiting differences of character, feelings, and interests as great 
as any that exist between Scotchman and Irishman, Yorkshire- 
man and Londoner. As to the English authors who have laid 
the scene of their novels in America, they are but feeble imitators 
of Cooper, comic caricaturists, or unfair assailants of a country 
and people whom they have approached with prejudice or with 
insufficient opportunities for observation and judgment. We con- 
fess that, as a class, we do but slightly esteem them. 

It is our present object to introduce to our readers an author 
little known in this country, and whose vivid pictures of America 
and the Americans are, as we believe, the most successful that 
have yet been penned. During the last dozen years there have 
appeared in Germany a series of tales and sketches of striking 
character, and exhibiting genius of a high order. Strange to 
say, at a period when German, Swedish, and even Russian litera- 
ture are so generally ransacked, by our diligent translators, of 
their more choice productions, no portion of this series, with the 
exception of a few brief but well-selected fragments in the pages 
of a leading monthly periodical,* have been as yet done into 
English, at least in England. The Americans, it would appear, 
have long since discoveretl and worked the rich vein. ‘ With 
the German public,’ says the author referred to, in the preface to 
a second, an in some instances, a third edition of his works, 
now publishing, ‘ my books have made their way but gradually. 
In America their success has been very great, and they have been 
| oars in every form; in volumes, numbers, newspapers. I 

ave now before me whole basketsful of American periodicals, all 
more or less filled with criticisms of my writings, some loading 
me with praise as boundless as undeserved, others indulging in 
censure, and even in malicious abuse, equally exaggerated and 
unmerited.’ We ourselves have long been well acquainted with 
these works in their original German garb, but we have never, 
although we have looked out for them, met with any of the 


* ‘Blackwood’s Magazine.’ 
2E2 
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American translations, and we incline to believe that none of 
them have come to this country, unless casually, in a traveller’s 
portmanteau, orin a file of newspapers. 

The intimate knowledge of American manners, feelings, and 
tone of conversation, the frequent use of English words and 
phrases, invariably well applied, although sometimes misspelt by 
German printers, and the author's occasional and happy tien 
of an English or American idiom, have apparently, and not 
unnaturally, led some to suppose and assert that these books were 
originally written in English, and that the German version was a 
translation. This we find expressly denied in the preface already 
quoted, which commences with the author’s thanks to the public 
of Germany for their hospitable reception of a stranger who came 
amongst them, as he says, in veritable Yankee fashion, seeking a 
new market for his produce. With the exception, he proceeds to 
say, of a portion of the ‘ Legitimate and the Republican,’ pub- 
lished in English some twenty years ago in Philadelphia—but 
totally altered and reconstructed in its German dress—and of one 
short chapter of the ‘ Travelling Sketches’ that first saw the light 
in an American newspaper, the whole of his books are original 
German works. The ‘ Travelling Sketches’ were all first written 
in English, but published in German alone; the ‘ Viceroy and the 
Aristocracy,’ perhaps the most thoroughly and essentially German, 
in idiom and construction, of all his works, was composed, we are 
told, in English, but printed in the German language only. 

Rare accomplishment, thus to handle with equal facility two of 
the most difficult languages current in Europe, and to write in- 
differently in one or the other books of first-rate ability; and satis- 
factory would it be to trace the career and intellectual education of 
one thus highly gifted. This we regret our inability to do. Two 
years ago we could not have told even the name of this clever 
author ; it was dimly guessed at in Germany, but probably was 
unknown to any but his publishers and, perhaps, his own imme- 
diate circle. It is to-day only that he discards the shield of 
anonymous authorship. ‘I could wish,’ he says, in the preface 
above cited, ‘ to continue, in humble imitation of the great Walter 
Scott, Washington Irving, and others, anonymously to contribute 
my mite to the fund of literature, but I ield to the well-founded 
entreaties of my publishers, who fear the piracy that might be 
facilitated by further concealment.’ And accordingly, he signs 
himself Charles Sealsfield, but denies us, what we would gladly 
have received, further information concerning his career since and 
previously to his taking up the pen. Thus we remain in ignorance, 
save through indirect channels, of the circumstances under which 
he acquired his vast fund of information and his thorough know- 
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ledge of the German tongue. Regarding his country, our dafa 
are rather more positive, for we have seen a letter from one of 
his various publishers, in which he is styled ‘a North American, 
long resident in Switzerland.’ Of the latter country we know 
that he is at present an inhabitant. We have also been told by a 
respectable German, professing to be personally acquainted with 
Mr. Sealsfield, that that gentleman has been a planter in Loui- 
siana, the scene of some of his books; and the same authority 
expressed his belief that he was not an American by birth, but a 
native of an English sea-port town. We would fain claim a man 
of his talents for a countryman, but the disfavour and dislike 
shown in various parts of his works to English character and 
institutions, forbid the supposition, and compel us to reject the 
information. 

In Germany, still more than in England, owing to the prodi- 
gious number of books annually published, readers find it neces- 
sary to be guided in their choice by the names of authors and 
pe lishers, and the opinions of reviewers, and, the art of i 

ing less extensively developed and ingeniously practised there 
than here, they are enabled to do so with less risk of deception. 
Published anonymously, Mr. Sealsfield’s first work attracted com- 
paratively little notice, until subsequent productions of the same 
skilful pen forcibly drew attention to the writings of a man who 
had struck out for himself a new path in German literature. But 
his second book, the ‘ Travelling Sketches,’ was too remarkable 
for freshness, character, and vivacity of style, to pass even partially 
unnoticed, and all the best reviews were at once loud in its praise. 
* These Sketches,’ said a writer in ‘ Brockhaus’s Literarische 
Unterhaltung’s Blatter for 1834,’ ‘ give us more information 
about America than all the tours and travels of Europeans put to- 
reese ‘ A very simple circumstance,—this from ‘ Gersdorf’s 

epertorium of German Literature’-—‘ the journey of a young 
bachelor through various provinces of the United States, affords 
an opportunity of depicting, in light but striking outlines, with- 
out exaggeration either of merits or defects, the institutions of the 
country, the various shades of difference in provincial character, 
political views, and private interests, as well as the peculiarities of 
classes and individuals, such as are nowhere to be found but 
amidst the motley population of North America.’ 

These and similar opinions were universally expressed by the 
better class of German critics and were soon echoed by numerous 
readers. The fame of the ‘ Sketches’ reached to Paris, and the 
‘Revue des Deux Mondes’ for April, 1835, thus referred to them : 

* Here is a writer who has no pretension to stand at the head 
of German literature, for all manner of reasons, one of which 
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is that he lives in America. Notwithstanding that, his pic- 
tures of life and society are true to nature and abound in esprit ; 
one recognises the practical man, employing with much skill the 
‘humour’ peculiar to the north. And then, he is no partisan ; he 
is certainly a little proud of his quality of citizen of the United 
States, and pities us Europeans for continuing to languish under 
tyrants about whom most of us trouble our heads very little ; but 
for all that he holds his transatlantic country tolerably cheap.’ 

We could not have summed up more briefly than by these 
extracts from reviews of high standing in their respective countries, 
our own opinion of the book in question, and, with some slight 
shades of difference, which will hereafter appear, of the four much 
more compendious volumes, by which the author, stimulated, as 
he tells us, by public applause, was subsequently induced to 
lengthen it. 

Wearisomely didactic or childishly trifling as, with some few 
honourable exceptions, the present race of German fiction writers 
unquestionably are, there is little to astonish in the favourable re- 
ception which the two little volumes of ‘ Travelling Sketches’ 
found at the hands of the German public. From the dull mass 
their fresh and sparkling pages stood out in bright relief, like flowers 
amongst faggots, and were, in truth, water to the thirsty soul. A 
certain novelty of form also had its charm. Not aspiring to the 
dignity of a regular novel, the ‘ Sketches’ consist of a series of 
short papers, traversed by a slight connecting thread, growing 
thicker and binding them closer as the book advances. ‘The plot, 
if it can be styled one, is most inartificial. A young Virginian 
bachelor of aristocratic tendencies—for America that is to 
say—has left his plantation in care of an overseer, and been 
on a tour to the northern states of the union, hoping to 
bring back a fair and amiable helpmate to cheer his soli- 
tude on the thinly-peopled banks of the Red River. After 
more than one disappointment, he has attached himself to a 
New York coquette, on whom he has long danced attendance, 
not without encouragement, but without positive acceptance. 
At the moment of anticipated success, our author takes up his 
history, and shows poor Howard jilted by the young lady for a 
man twice his age, but four times as wealthy. Disgusted and 
heartsore, he leaves New York in company with his friend 
Richards. Their journey is the pretext for introducing more 
portraiture of American life and manners; Yankee traders, 
Alabama orators, the fun and frolic of a backwoods election; 
all traced with a free pen, and with a naiveté and slyness of 
humour that often reminds us of Washington Irving. At the 
house of Richards, the susceptible Howard again falls half in 
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love, but he has arrived rather too late, and the object of his 
flame departs as the affianced of Ralph Doughby, a mad Kens 
tuckian, who cuts an important figure in the continuation of the 
‘Sketches.’ Soon afterwards Howard overhears part of a conversa- 
tion between Richards and his wife, a smart young lady from the 
Yankee capital of Boston. It serves to inform him that his last 
courtship has purposely been embarrassed and impeded. Richards 
is his debtor for a sum of eight thousand dollars, and he, and espe- 
cially Mrs. Richards, feared that on the occasion of his marriage 
with a lady who, although pretty, was portionless, he might have 
need of the money. These slight iaciiants give opportunities for 
the display of much character. 

Crossed in his loves, and deceived by his friend, it is in no 
good humour that Howard goes on board a Red River steamer 
to return home. On the boat he falls in with a Creole family, 
a father and two daughters, whose lands are within a few hours 
steaming of his own—near neighbours in Louisiana. Monsieur 
Menou succeeds, in spite of his young fellow-planter’s irritated 
and inaccessible nek in striking up an acquaintance. An 


extract or two will best give an idea of the easy natural manner 
in which Mr. Sealsfield places before the reader his pictures of 
American scenery, feelings, and modes of life. The steamer 
stops to take in firing. 


“* Monsieur, voila votre terre,’ said the Creole, pointing to the shore. 
I looked through the window and saw that he was right. Whilst chat- 
ting with the young ladies, hours and miles had passed almost unper- 
ceived. During my absence, my overseer has established a wood-store 
for steamers. One improvement, at least. And there is Mr. Bleaks in 
person. The Creole seems disposed to accompany me to the house. I 
cannot prevent it, but hope he will not be so exceedingly kind. Nothing 
more terrible than such a visit when one has been for years absent from 
house and home. The dares and penates of a bachelor are the most 
careless of all deities. 

«Mister Bleaks,’ said I, approaching that worthy, who, in his red 
flannel shirt, calico inexpressibles, and straw hat, did not appear to 
trouble himself much about the arrival of his employer ; ‘ will you be 
so good as to have the gig and luggage brought on shore?’ 

“* Ah, Mr. Howard,’ said the man, ‘is it you? Didn’t expect you 
80 soon.’ 

**« Nevertheless, I trust I am not unwelcome,’ replied I, a little dis- 
pleased at his thorough Pennsylvanian dryness. 

“You've surely not come alone?’ continued he in the same tone, 
‘Are you?’ said he, measuring me with a side-glance. ‘ Thought 
you'd Ros brought us a dozen blackies ; we want them.’ 

“< Est-il permis, monsieur? said the Creole, taking my hand and 
pointing to the house. 
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‘«< And the steamer ? said I, in a tone that would have told any one 
only moderately versed in physiognomy or psychology, that his presence 
was really superfluous. 

“ «Qh, that will keep,’ replied he, smiling. What could I do? I was 
fain to take the strange creature to my house, unwillingly though I did 
it. It was a frightful spectacle, an abomination of desolation. Every 
thing looked so decaying, so neglected and spoiled,—far worse than I 
had anticipated. Of the garden fence but a few fragments remained, 
and the pigs were routing in the parterres. And the house! God hel 
me! Not a pane in the windows ; the frames stuffed with old 
remnants of men’s breeches and women’s gowns. I could not expect to 
find groves of orange and citron trees; I had not planted them ; but 
this!—no ; it was really too bad. Every picture that is not a fresco 
must have its shady side, but here all was shade—night. Not a crea- 
ture to be seen as we wind our way through the mouldering tree- 
trunks that encumber the ground. At last we stumble upon some- 
thing living ; a trio of black monsters wallowing in the mud with 
Marius and Sylla ; half a shirt on their bodies, and dirty as only the 
children of men can be. The apes stare at us with 


their rolling eyes 
and then gallop away behind the house. - 


’ 
* * 


In-doors, instead of sofas and chairs, the drawing-room was piled with 
Mexican cotton-seed ; in one corner old blankets, in another a washing- 
tub. The other rooms were in still worse plight ; Bangor, the negro, 
had established himself in my sleeping apartment, whence the mosquito- 


curtains had disappeared, having probably been found useful by Mrs, 
Bleaks. Heartily disgusted, I hurried from this scene of disorder.’ ” 


Monsieur Menou proposes that Howard should accompany him 
home for a time, and offers to send his son to set things to nghts. 
Howard thoughtlessly accepts, and is returning to the steamer, 
when his five-and-twenty negroes come howling about him and 
exhibit their backs, scarred and cut by the whip. Shocked and 
indignant, he retracts his over-hasty acceptance of the Creole’s 
invitation, resolves to remain where he is and to see justice done 
to the illtreated negroes. The steamer has departed, when, to his 
great surprise and annoyance, he finds M. Menou again at his 
elbow. The officious but kind-hearted man insists on remaining 
to give him his advice and assistance. 


“ My poor negroes and negresses wept and laughed for joy; the 
children hung about their parents ; all eyes were fixed upon me with an 
expectant gaze. I ordered them to go to their huts, whence I would 
send for them as I wanted them. 

“<D— the blackies"’ cried Mr. Bleaks, as they walked away: ‘ it’s 
long since they tasted the whip.’ 


“T did not answer, but, signing to him to leave me, desired old Sybil 
to call Beppo and Mirza. 


«“« This looks like an examination,’ snarled the overseer. ‘If so, I 
shall be present.’ 
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‘ * None of your impudence, Mr. Bleaks,’ said I. ‘ Take yourself off, 
and wait my orders.’ 

“And none of your fine airs,’ retorted he. ‘We are in a free 
country, and you've no nigger before you.’ 

“This was too insolent. ‘ Mr. Bleaks,’ said I, with as much coolness 
as I could command, ‘I discharge you from my employment. Your 
engagement is till the first of July. You shall be paid up to that 
date.’ 

“Not a foot will I set over the threshold till I have received my 
salary, and expenses, and advances,’ replied the man, drily. 

“* Bring me your accounts,’ cried I. My blood began to boil. The 
man called through the window to his wife, who came in. They ex- 
changed a few words, and she went away. I had just opened my trunk 
and glanced over some letters and receipts when she re-appeared with 
the account books, and took her station, with arms a-kimbo, in the mid- 
dle of the floor. Her husband walked very leisurely into the next room, 
fetehed a couple of chairs, and the pair seated themselves. Truly our 
beloved liberty has much that is cursedly disagreeable.” 


Long absent from home, and inattentive to his affairs, Howard 
does not even attempt to detect numerous wilful errors in the 
books of his overseer, who accounts to him but fora small por- 
tion of the real produce of the plantation. The Creole steps in 
to the rescue, at Bleaks, convicted of fraud, is kept prisoner in 


his house till he can be transferred to the custody of the 


authorities. 


“But, my dear Mr. Menou,’ said I, as we sat at dinner and he un- 
corked a second bottle of some excellent chambertin, which the worth 
man had not forgotten to bring on shore with him, ‘ whence comes it 
that you show me such unmerited sympathy?’ 

“* Ah!’ replied he, half-smiling, half-serious; ‘you citizen aristocrats, 
in your proud, stiff, republican egotism, may have difficulty to under- 
stand that. You think only of yourselves, and look down upon us 
Creoles and upon the rest of the world as beings of an inferior race. We 
do not forget ourselves, but we also think of our neighbours, Your 
affairs, both of the heart and as regards your temporal goods, are well 
known to me, and you see that I make good use of the knowledge.’ 

“T pressed his hand, heartily and in silence. 

‘““*We are not particularly fond of you northern gentlemen,’ con- 
tinued he, ‘ but you are an exception. You have a dash of the French 
étourderie, and a good deal of our generosity.’ 

“T could not help smiling at this sketch of my character. 

“The next morning brought young Menou, an active, sensible youth 
of twenty. The day passed in an inspection of the plantation, and in a 
few hours the young man had acquired my full confidence. I recom- 
mended my people to his care, and that evening his father and myself 
went on board the ‘ Ploughboy’ steamer. 

“The good Creole bed behaved towards me like a Christian. When the 
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boat stopped before the house of the justice of peace, who was just going 
to bed, and I went on shore to explain the reasons of my application for 
Mr. Bleaks’ arrest, the worthy functionary accosted me with this naive 
confession ;— 

“<¢T saw it all, my dear Mr. Howard,’ said he, ‘as clear as sunlight; 
saw every bale that they stole from you, or tried to steal.’ 

«< But, in Heaven’s name, man!’ I exclaimed, ‘ Why did you let it 

0 on?” 

‘No business of mine, friend,’ was his dry reply. 

«<< You might, at any rate, have informed my lawyer.’ 

*¢ No business of mine,’ was again the answer ; and then, fixing his 
eyes hard upon me, he began a sort of lecture for which I was totally 
unprepared. ‘ Yes, yes,’ he said, pushing his nightcap over his left ear, 
‘ you young gentlemen come out of the north with your dozen blackies, 
hand over your couple of thousand dollars to the county, and then fancy 
you have nothing to do but to play the absentee, and that you honour 
us greatly by allowing us to collect your dollars and bank-notes and send 
them to you to spend out of the country. I could almost be sorry, 
Mr. Howard, that you didn’t come six months later.’ 

“<< And so leave the rogue time to make off with his booty ?” 

“¢ He had worked for it, at any rate, and has wife and children, and 
has been useful to the county and the country.’ 

“« The devil!’ cried I. ‘ For a justice of peace, you have certainly a 
singular code.’ 


“« Made neither by Bony nor Livingston,’ replied the man earnestly, 
‘but not the less patriotic.’ ” 


Doubtless, no untrue or over-coloured picture of the state of 
feeling in the more newly-settled districts of America, on a point 
of vital importance. Such opinions, in spite of their abstract 
immorality, must find many proselytes in countries to whose 
prosperity and progress the principle of absenteeism, once intro- 
duced and acted upon, would be certain destruction. Howard 
digests Squire Turnip’s reproof as best he may, and continues his 
journey to the Menou Plantation. There he falls in with Santa 
Anna, then in exile in consequence of one of the frequently occur- 
ring Mexican revolutions. An accident at a nocturnal huntin 
party is the means of revealing to Howard, what he had previ 
ously in no way suspected, that he is an object of affectionate in- 
terest to Menou’s younger daughter. The love passages are 
naturally and delicately treated, and the book concludes with 3 
journey to New Orleans and the marriage of Howard and Louise 
Menou. 

After the lapse of nearly two years, and the publication of two 
books on other subjects, Mr. Sealsfield again cone upon the 
scene the personages of his ‘Travelling Sketches.’ This was 
done in the third volume of the ‘ Lebensbilder,’ which also bears 
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the second title of ‘ —_ Doughby’s Wedding Trip.’ In oppo- 
sition to what is too often the case in continuations, this volume, 
is, if any thing, superior to the preceding ones. The person- 

are more numerous, the incidents more striking, the texture 
less slight; more pains have obviously been taken, and greater 
finish has been given, but without detriment to freshness. The 
scene of nearly the whole volume, as compendious as the two of 
‘ Travelling Sketches,’ passes on board Mississippi and Red River 
steamboats ; but, notwithstanding the narrow stage whereon the 
actors move, there is infinite variety in their performance. Mr. 
Sealsfield takes up Howard exactly where he left him, on his 
wedding-day, when, in company with his bride and her friends; 
and with Richards, whom he has met at New Orleans and for- 
given, he sets out for the Red River. A graphic description is 
given of the company on board the steamboat. 


“Truly the night-piece was no bad one. On the boundary line 
between quarter-deck and forecastle, at equal distance from stem and 
stern, stood a group of men of such varied and strange appearance as 
it would be useless to seek in any other country than America. Every 
western state and territory had, as it seemed, sent its contingent to our 
steamer. Suckers from Illinois and Badgers from the lead-mines of 
Missouri; Wolverines from Michigan and Buckeyes from Ohio ; Red- 
horses from Old Kentuck and Hunters from Oregon, stood in 
medley before us, and in garbs which, seen by the torch-light, lent a sort 
of antediluvian aspect to their gigantic forms. One had a hunting-shirt 
of blue and white-striped calico, giving to its wearer, on account of his 
extraordinary breadth of shoulder, the appearance of a wanderin 
feather-bed ; another was distinguished by a new straw-hat, whi 
looked about as well above his bronzed countenance as their Chinese 
roofs do upon our summer-houses. Winnebago wampum-belts and 
Cherokee moccasins, doublets of tanned and untanned deer-hide, New 
York coats, and red and blue jackets, composed altogether a sample of 
our national costume than which nothing could be more picturesque. 
In the centre of the crowd stood a person bearing no bad resemblance 
to Master Reynard when he crept out of his earth and saw the merry 
hunters filing joyously past him ; a truly interesting Yankee specimen, 
with his look of earnest rebuke, his forehead plaited into innumerable 
wrinkles, his sparkling red-grey eye apparently fixed but yet continually 
rolling, now glancing at the backwoodsmen, and then at his boxes of 
goods ; his lips tightly compressed, his whole attitude rendering it 
doubtful whether he was about to preach, or sing, or play the school- 
master. The man might be thirty years of age, but was dry as leather ; 
he had a roll of chewing-tobacco in one hand, and in the other a bunch 
of silk ribands, abstracted, apparently, from a chest that; stood before 
him, half open, and disclosing the motley articles of a pedlar’s trade. 
Beside this chest were two others, and near to one of these lay a howl- 
mg negro, scratching by turns his right shoulder and his left foot, but 
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according to all appearance still in no danger of departing this life, 
The Yankee raised his hand and motioned to the noisy black to be 
silent, and as he did so his countenance assumed that stiff, earnest, and 

et drolly cunning expression which betrays these double-distilled 
ie and serves as a warning to these southlanders whose good 
dollars they are plotting to obtain, in a quasi-legal manner, in barter 
for their northern equivalents.” 

The scene of which this is the opening is richly comic, and as 
good as any part of ‘Sam Slick.’ The negro is a decoy-duck, 
bribed by the Yankee pedlar to exhibit in his own person the 
miraculous effects of a certain Palmyra ointment, which wonder. 
working remedy is speedily in demand amongst the backwoods 
men. ‘The discovery of its real ingredients, and of the bad 
quality of many other of the pedlar’s wares, his punishment, 
their destruction, but, above all, his puffing address in their 
praise, and flattery of the buyers, make up a most diverting and 
characteristic chapter. Ralph Doughby now comes upon the 
scene. He is the type of the Kentuckian, impetuous, reckless, 
warm-hearted ; risking his neck for the pleasure of doing s0, 

iving pain to no one intentionally but to many through thought 
essness, a hard drinker but no drunkard, a violent democrat but 
nevertheless possessing some of the instincts and feelings of a gen- 
tleman. His entrée en scene is quite in character; he gets half- 
drowned when coming on board, and after shifting his clothes 
and swallowing a tumbler of toddy, sits down with his friends 
Howard and Richards to tell them his misfortunes. He has been 
sent to the right-about by his lady-love, a stiff, chilly, Yankee 
damsel, on account of certain wild exploits of which he was 
guilty whilst accompanying her and her father to New York. He 

escribes his adventures during the journey, amongst others a 
steamboat race, which he promoted in spite of the terrors 
and entreaties of his intended bride and father-in-law, and which 
was near terminating in bursting of boilers—a common catastrophe 
on American rivers. The account of the race is perfect in its 
way. We would willingly extract it, but it is too Gen and too 
good to mutilate. Doughby’s account of courtship in Kentucky, 
and of the causes and manner of his emigration, may serve to 
give a notion of the Kentucky style of narrative. 


“ «Had just returned from the Seminole war, and was eighteen years 
old, when I became acquainted with Pespys a darling little thing, as 
on 


delicate as fresh butter and as sweet as ey. It was corn-huskin 
time, and I told her about the Indian war, and how we had bivouack 
and the rest of it, andshe listened to it all, and in less than a fortnight 
I was in love over head and ears. Was, as I said, just eighteen—she 
sixteen. For her sake I could have whipped a whole wigwam full of 
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Seminoles, that could I, by jingo! Several months passed, and I 
thought | was getting on well with her, and kept sneakin’ about her 
like a wolf round a flock of sheep, or a sentry round the watch-fire 
when we were out against the Indians, but she said neither no nor yes. 
One evening, however, she said to me, 

“¢ Ralph,’ says she, ‘ you are really a deal too wild.’ 

“« What ! eried I, ‘ Peggy, I too wild! you should see old Hickory, 
that’s the man you may call wild.’ 

“¢ Ralph,’ says she, ‘indeed you are too wild, rough as a bear, and 

ou drink too much whiskey !” 

“Monongahela, Peggy, genuine Monongahela, and why should I 
not drink it since God let's it grow ? Peggy,’ says I, ‘genuine Monon- 
gahela, and all paid for, owe no man a cent; have got six niggers, as 
stout niggers as you'll find in old Kentuck, and a thousand dollars cash 
besides, that my father left me, and a trifle over, and if you'll say the 
word we'll be man and wife.’ 

“*Ralph,’ says she, ‘you are quite too wild, drink too much; will 
see about it in eight days, will think about it, and you may come and 
ask me in eight days, but no sooner.’ 

“T was obliged to do her will and wait the eight days, as restless as 
if I had Spanish pepper rubbed into me, and when they were past I 
went down to Peggy’s house, and whom do you think | found there ? 
Asa Dumbling, sitting arm-in-arm with Peggy before the kitchen-fire, 
and when he saw me_ he laughed in my face, and Peggy laughed too. 
Thad half a mind to leather him by way of a wedding present. I 
couldn’t get her out of my head for ever so long, but at last my brother 
said to me, 

“*Let the girl be, Ralph,’ said he, ‘if she meant to have you, she 
wouldn’t let Asa come sparking about her, she’s only making a fool of 

ou.’ 
F “And I thought to myself, Joe’s right about that. And so says 
oe, 

“Ralph,” says he, ‘ you'd be doing a better thing if you made your 
niggers knock up a flat-boat ; you've a couple of hundred casks of 
meal, and Indian corn, and hams, and cider, and apples ; the articles 
will fetch good prices in Louisiana.’ 

“* Hallo, Joe,’ says I, ‘ reckon that’s a good notion: the Cumberland’s 
rising, and I'll be off ; old Kentuck is reg’lar spoilt for me ; will down 
the Mississippi, and see what the folks do m Louisiana.’ No sooner said 
than done. Of boards and beams I had plenty; in three weeks I had 
knocked up a flat-boat, as solid as ever floated. Loaded my two hun- 
dred casks of flour, a few hundred hams, maize, cider, and the rest of 
it ; took my half-dozen niggers and a couple of horses, which neigh- 
bour Snapper let me have on commission, and down the Cumberland 
into the Ohio and the slimy Mississip. a thousand miles and more. Fine 
trees, beautiful bottoms, capital soil, thought I; but too much water, 
too low for you, Doughby, you like dry land. But when I got down to 
Natchez and the Walnut-hills, and again saw something like mountains, 
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it pleased me better. At Natchez I got rid of a hundred casks and ag 
many hams, and at Woodville of the rest of my cargo, and the boat 
into the bargain ; looked about in the neighbourhood and found a bit of 
land that just suited ; two thousand acres, five dollars an acre, five years 
term. Hallo, Ralph, thought I, that’s the thing for you. Two thousand 
dollars a year to pay—the devil’s in it if you can’t manage that. Sol 
struck the bargain, gave a thousand dollars down, and went back to 
Cumberland river with the Louisville steamer ; built another flat-boat, 
and put on it the rest of my plunder and as much meal as I could get, 
and a dozen horses which I afterwards sold at famous prices, and went 
down again to Woodville, and built, and cleared, and planted, and soon 


forgot the Pollys and Peggys, and all the rest of them. And now 
there I am, and well-estabbeh ‘1 


‘« And well established he was, as any man on the Mississippi, and the 
eight years he had spent there did him honour. His six negroes had 
increased to more than forty, his wilderness had become a respectable 
plantation, his cotton was sought after; not only was his land free of 
debt, but he had already a handsome sum in the planters’ bank, and 
sent off every year his hundred and fifty bales ‘ prime cotton.’” 


The madcap Doughby runs away, after a few hours’ acquaint- 
ance, with Howard's sister-in-law, who prefers him to a sickly, 
yellow-visaged Creole, to whom her father has promised her, and 
to whom, greatly against her will, she is about to be united. The 
Creole fires a pistol at Doughby, who is slightly wounded, but 
for sole revenge contents himself with shaking hie disappointed 
rival nearly out of his senses. The father’s forgiveness 1s with 
some difficulty obtained, and before the close of the book the 
wild Kentuckian bachelor is seen to settle down into a compara 
tively steady benedict. 

In the three following volumes, which, under the title of 
‘Planter Life,’ and ‘ Nathan, the Squatter Regulator,’ close the 
series, there is scarcely any plot and comparatively little incident. 
They are not travels, or novels, or essays, but a mixture of all 
three; literally what they profess to be, pictures of life, crowded 
with figures, and displaying the author's opinions on a variety of 
subjects. They are evidently the result of a long residence in 
Louisiana, and thorough acquaintance with the men and manners 
of that state. Negro and Creole life, the hardships and difficulties 
of the French emigrants who took refuge in America when driven 
from their country by the revolution, the encroachments of the 
early American settlers, who, whilst Louisiana was yet a Spanish 
colony, came and squatted themselves upon her territory, 
neither would nor could be expelled by the feeble government of 
the province: in turn, and in attractive style, all these matters 
are touched upon. Negro peculiarities, the treatment and con- 
dition of the slaves, receive a large share of attention, and the 
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reasoning on the subject shows both good sense and impartiality, 
Our cies is no abolitionist, at lean the vulgar ened tee 
term, as implying a — of prompt and indiscriminate manu- 
mission. Without efending the principle of slavery, measures 
that would suddenly exonerate from immediate oii and from 
the actual necessity of labour, an immense black population, idle 
and sensual by nature, may well be deprecated. Such measures 
would be perilous to the property and even to the lives of thou- 
sands of families. Mr. Sealsfield does not profess to put forward 
his own opinions on these subjects, although it may without much 
difficulty be seen to which side they lean. His exposition of 
slavery in the Southern States is conveyed chiefly by sketches 
and exemplifications of negro character, by dialogues and argu- 
ments between Creole slaveholders and French abolitionists. ‘No 
attempt is made to dissimulate the fact, that many of the vices 
which render the slaves unfit for liberty and for the enjoyment of 
civil rights, are the result of their unhappy condition. Like all 
oppressed races, they are cunning and deceitful, rarely susceptible 
of gratitude for kind treatment, and indeed—a bad trait, this, in 
their character—they for the most part are least to be trusted 
when best treated. By fear, rather than by love, must these un- 
fortunates be ruled, and of the means of inspiring the former 
feeling a cruel abuse is but too frequently made. 

It would have satisfied the ambition of most writers, especially 
in days when few novelists put more into their books than is essen- 
tial to gain a lukewarm acceptance at the hands of publishers and 
public, to succeed in sketching, and placing in a framework which, 
although slight and inartificial, is highly agreeable, the distin- 
guishing features of transatlantic life and conan Few, we 
believe, would have striven to do more, and whilst amusing and 
interesting their readers, to advocate principles which they held for 
true and holy. The absence not only of a healthy, but of any 
strongly marked tendency, is a prevalent vice of the novelists of the 
day. A tolerable plot, dramatic situation, a succession of incident, 
is considered abundant stock in trade for a three volume novel by 
the majority of authors who flourish, or it were better said, who 
vegetate, in this fifth decennium of the nineteenth century. In 
Mr. Sealsfield’s writings, on the contrary, are to be traced an under 
current of thought, and the endeavour to propagate certain poli- 
tical and social ideas; and although we can rarely chime in with 
his views or believe in their possible accomplishment, we admit 
the energy and ability of his advocacy. A fervent republican, he 
seeks to convince the world of the superiority of the American 
form of government over all others. We believe that his success 


will be very moderate, that he will find few proselytes amongst the 
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reflecting classes of our European populations, and we foresee the 
downfall, although not, perhaps, in his lifetime, of the cherished 
institutions in whose dhie he places so fervent a faith. His 
Utopian visions melt into thinnest air when opposed to the 
rience of centuries; and the very country in which he has now 
elected his abode, the last remaining European republic, existing 
but by sufferance and rent by internal discords, might serve asa 
beacon to warn him of the instability of democracy. A French 
reviewer, already quoted, says that whilst looking down with pi 
upon European slaves and tyrants, Mr. Sealsfield still holds his 
transatlantic country tolerably — We think differently. 
Although wedded to republicanism, Mr. Sealsfield, as a man of 
strong natural sense and penetration, cannot remain blind to cer- 
tain disadvantages and inconveniences, the result of the system he 
upholds; and his sense of these he occasionally, and, as we believe, 
quite unconsciously, allows to ooze out in his writings. His 
marked blame and disapproval of European institutions are, on the 
other hand, expressed in language as energetic as it is often 
amusing and sometimes exaggerated. England and France are 
the only countries of which he takes much notice by name. He 
was doubtless obliged to respect German censorship, and as to the 
other nations of Europe, he must look upon them as poor benighted 
slaves, whose day of liberation is yet far distant. Some of 


his sketches of European national character and qualities are hit 
off with great spirit and fun. The following may serve as an ex- 
ample. It isa fragment of a sort of journal, written, or supposed 
to be, previously to the French revolution of 1830, and soon after 
a terrific hurricane that has ravaged cotton fields and plantations 
and swept away houses on the banks of the Red River. 


“Papa Menouis gone to his plantation with my two French guests; 


‘a 

nor am F winry for it, as regards the latter. They are restless fellows, 
these Frenchmen, and thorough cowards. During the storm they 
were so faint-hearted, lost their presence of mind so completely, that 
they were fain to take refuge behind the negresses, who made merry, 
not a little, at their expense; but the next day they were again heroes, 
and would have conducted the Italian campaigns better than Napoleon 
himself. Whilst we bustled about with our hrands full of work, they 
stood and talked politics, and that with a decision that would have done 
honour to the first lord of the English treasury in a financial debate. 
That might have been borne, but, oh! the perpetual gesticulation, 
waving of hands, and stamping of feet, and knitting of brows, during 
these discussions. It seemed as if another revolution of ’89 were about 
to break out, or that a brace of Mexican bandits were about to fly at 
your throat. Now their hands were stuck theatrically in their sides, 
then their eyes flashed, their fists were clenched, their attitudes became 
heroic, and the stamping and declamation redoubled. All that is un- 
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bearable ; diametrically opposed to our notions of the gentleman. And 
yet they are both of birth, descendants of historical families; but 
the gentlemanly dignity whereof the foundation is a consciousness of 
being a power in the state, the feeling of independence, is wanting. 
The true gentleman should always be alike, never lose his composure, 
but show as calm and unruffled a front to the storm as to the soft breath 
of the north-western breeze. The friendly visiter, and the sheriff who 
bears a warrant for his arrest, should be received by him with the same 
composed demeanour. But of this, one —— condition is an assured 
political and social position, which the Frenchman has not yet got, 
and will find it difficult ever to achieve. His Habeas-corpus Act has 
left the broken walls of the Bastille only to take refuge in the Con- 
ciergerie and La Force, and the very consciousness of his precarious 
position renders him discontented, turbulent, and peevish. The cha- 
racter of the true gentleman can flourish but amongst an entirely free 
people, and in monarchical-aristocratical states it will be found to exist 
only in the very highest classes.”—Lebensbilder, vol. iv., pp. 116. 
There is much in the habit of danger. Many a brave seaman, for 
whom the fire-vomiting flanks of an enemy’sfngate have no terrors, 
would feel extremely shy and nervous on a high-mettled hunter, 
at the tail of a pen thn Pe ack, and with a bull-fence country 
before him. Mr. Sealsfield’s Proscheun may have been first-rate 


fellows at a charge of bayonets, notwithstanding that they were 
so sadly disconcerted by his Louisianian hurricane, which, accord- 
ing to his own showing, was an awful exhibition. Earthquakes 


and hurricanes are exceptional cases. We do not, however, un- 
derstand him seriously to impeach the courage of the French as 
a nation; and if he did so, we must totally differ with him. But 
his assertion that the character of the true gentleman is to be met 
with only in a free country, by which he evidently, as the pas- 
sages we have put into italics clearly show, understands a republic, 
is to us both novel and diverting. We have certainly not been 
accustomed to seek in American character that happy blending 
of chivalrous honour, dignified tone, and engaging manners,’ which 
is considered to constitute the gentleman par excellence. Neither 
the conduct of the United States as a nation, nor the specimens 
of their population whom we have had opportunities of ob- 
serving, have forced upon us the conviction that democracy is a 
good cradle of gentlemanly feelings and manners. The time may 
thaps come when we shall acquire that conviction. We shall 
happy to see it arrive. 

Numerous and various in their nature have been the books on 
Mexico written and published within the last twenty years, and 
to several of the most worthy, reference was made a few months 
ago, in the pages of this Review. Residents and travellers, diplo- 
matists and men of science, have in turn given us valuable im- 
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formation concerning the condition, politics, and prospects of the 
most extensive and important of Spanish American states; the 
revolution has had no unworthy historian in Robinson; Mexican 
society, habits, vices, and virtues, have been anatomised in their 
minutest details by the clever pen of an accomplished and intelli- 
gent Scotchwoman. But to no English writer has it occurred to 
make the terrible and extraordinary scenes of the. Mexican revo- 
lution the ground-work of an historical romance. Yet where 
could there be a finer field for the highest class of fiction, than 
the uprising of a people who for three centuries had groaned 
under the most cruel tyranny; a tyranny unparalleled, ian in 
the history of the world? The sanguinary traditions of the great 
Marquis, who, from the most exemplary motives, as one of 
his historians imsinuates, converted into shambles the flow 
plains and stately cities of ancient Mexico, descended throu 
many generations to the latest inheritors of his power, and in the 
nineteenth century a Calleja was found, ready to vie for cruelty 
with the Cortes of the sixteenth. It was reserved for Mr. Seals- 
field, doubly qualified by an intimate acquaintance with the 
country and its people, and by the possession of extraordinary 
descriptive powers, to throw into the form of a romance the ter- 
rible annals of the struggle for Mexican mdependence, and at the 
same time to give to the European public the most striking pic 
ture of Mexican life and manners with which we are acquainted. 
Never were we more deeply interested and strongly impressed by 
any book, than by the ‘ Vine and the Aristocracy,’ and we 
should be accused of exaggeration did we here record the meed 
of praise which we believe it to deserve. The author’s previous 
works had not prepared us for this one. Written, for the most 
part, in the light, sketchy style of which we have given speci- 
mens, they had not led us to expect from the same hand a pro- 
duction of such extraordinary power as this Mexican romance. 
Before entering further upon its merits, let us briefly glance at the 
state of Mexico in the year 1812, the period which Mr. Seals- 
field has, with peculiar felicity, selected for his story. 
Accelerated by the premature discovery of the plot, which was 
betrayed by a conspirator upon his death-bed, the first revolu- 
tionary outbreak in Mexico, in the autumn of 1810, was confined, 
with few and unimportant exceptions, to the Indians and coloured 
population. A large number of influential Creoles, implicated, 
and who were to have taken a leading part, in the insurrection, 
alarmed at its premature development, drew back in time, and the 
insurgent army, which speedily amounted to upwards of a hundred 
thousand men, undisciplined, and in great part unarmed, saw itself 
deprived of those best able: to direct its operations and check its 
excesses, The parish priest, Hidalgo, who first gave the signal of 
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revolt, and lighted up the flame destined to consume him, was 
incompetent to guide or control the motley mass of insurgents, 
who, infuriated by a long series of oppressions and cruelties, swept 
through the land like raging madmen, indiscriminately extermi- 
nating both Spaniards and Creoles. The latter, for the most part 
well disposed to the revolution, saw themselves compelled, for 
their own preservation, to side with those against whom they 
would willingly have drawn the sword: they united with the 
Spaniards to repress a revolt, which, had it succeeded, would have 
annihilated the white population, and thrown the government of 
the country into the hao of the Indians and castes. The rebel- 
lion was suppressed; the fearful retribution exercised by the con- 
querors may be read in the pages of Robinson and others, who 
have been taxed with exaggeration, but to whose narratives persons 
acquainted with the inherent cruelty of the Spanish character, 
and with the unscrupulous and sanguinary nature of Spanish 
colonial administrations, will perhaps see little reason for refusing 
implicit credit. The victims of fury and revenge were reckoned by 
tens of thousands; at last the tiger was glutted, and then the relative 
position of the three parties in Teshes was this. The Spaniards, still 
cherishing feelings of hatred against all who had dared to assail 
their hitherto undisputed rule, looked with suspicion and dislike 
upon the Creoles, who, they well knew, would farrather, had circum- 
stances permitted, have sided against, than with them. ‘They consi- 
dered them as traitors in intention, if not in deed, and treated'them 
with greater contempt and contumely than before. The Creoles, or 
at least the more enlightened and patriotic of their number, to whom 
decorations and titulos de Castilla were insufficient baits to become 
partisans of the Spaniards, watched the march of events,and worked 
in silence and darkness towards one great end, the increase of their 
power and influence in the army and the country, by which alone, as 
they justly considered, could a revolution be brought about that 
should establish Creole supremacy. The Indians and castes, mo- 
mentarily stunned by the terrible chastisement inflicted on them, 
were yet far from abandoning the game as lost, and numerous 
ie of insurgents still kept up a desultory warfare with the 

panish troops. Learning wisdom from experience, they watched 


and waited, avoiding decisive actions, and maintaining through 
their leaders an active correspondence with Creole noblemen of 
patriot opinions. It is whilst this was the state of parties, during 
the carnival of 1812, and when the principal a leader, 
Morellos, had — to within a few leagues of the city of 


Mexico, that Sealsfield opens his romance of the ‘ Viceroy 

and the Aristocracy.’ The latter are the Creole nobles, the former 

is Vanegas, a Spanish grandee of the first class and captain- 
2¥F2 
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general of the royal armies. Whilst — to the French in 
the Peninsula, this officer had lost, rather, it was affirmed, b 

treachery than through lack of courage and ability, the two im- 
portant actions of Cuenca and Almonacid. Of a highly influential 
family, and allied with others still more weighty and important, 
his military treason or misfortune had not prevented his receivin 

from the Cortes a nomination to the Viceroyalty of Mexico, one of 
the most valuable and coveted posts in the gift of the Kings of 
Spain. In this new capacity he displayed considerable talent, 
and it was in great part owing to his energetic measures that 
the revolution had been crushed. But he had to struggle with 
difficulties unknown to his predecessors. His nomination was 
from the Cortes only, Spain being then, ee speaking, 
kingless; and the peculiar sanctity and prestige which the royal 
sanction usually gave to the viceroy was wanting. Unimportant 
though this circumstance may seem, it had weight with the 
Spanish nobility and officials in Mexico, and Vanegas found it 
necessary to court and conciliate the Creoles, in order occasionally 
to throw them into the balance as a check upon his own coun- 
trymen. 

The principal personages in the romance are Vanegas and his 
family, especially his sister-in-law, a worldly beauty, ambitious 
and intriguing; the Count St. Jago, an enlightened and high- 
hearted Creole nobleman, and Vicente Guerero, a muleteer, who 
by his talents and ardent patriotism has risen to be an influential 
chief of the insurgents. ‘The characters are all admirably worked 
out, well drawn, and consistent. The scenes in which Guerero 
figures are amongst the most interesting. We may instance the 
first two chapters of the book, than which we know not where 
to look for any thing more strikingly original. During the carnival, 
Guerero ventures in disguise into the city of Mexico, and causes 
to be performed a sort of double sotie or masquerade, in the first 
— of which is figured forth the wretched condition of the 
Mexican people, writhing beneath the vampire: like oppression of 
Spain. 


“Tt was a party of twelve persons, fantastically attired in the costumes 
of the various Indian tribes, and who were grouped round a carro, or 
two-wheeled cart, in so picturesque a manner that it was easily seen 
they followed the direction of some intelligent head. The Indians were 
in mourning, and acted as pall-bearers: upon the cart itself were two 
figures, in whom the attributes of the ghastly and the comic were so 
strangely blended as to inspire the beholder with mingled feelings of 
curiosity and horror. One of the figures lay stretched at full length 
upon the car; it was a torso, from whose breast, and from the stumps 
of its mutilated limbs, blood was continually dropping, which, as fast as 
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it fell, was greedily licked up by figures masked and disguised as 
Spaniards. There still seemed to be life in the victim, for it 

and gave out hollow tones, and struggled, but in vain, to shake off the 
monster that crouched like a vampire upon its body and dug its tiger 
claws into its breast. The monster was as strange to behold as the 
sufferer. It had the cowl and the gloomy countenance of a well-fed 
Dominican monk ; on one side of it was a blazing torch, on the other 
a yelling hound; its head was covered with a brass basin, intended pro- 
bably to represent the barber helmet of Cervantes’ knight. Above this 
helm waved a pair of wings, not unlike those which the fancy of old 
heralds has bestowed upon the griffin; the back ended in the tail of the 
coyote, or Mexican wolf, and the claws with which the monster ripped 
up the torso’s breast were those of a caguar.” 


A plain enough allegory, but lest any should not seize it, 
Guerero appears masked in the street where it is exhibited, and 
gives a commentary on it, in the witty and popular style likely 
to take with the crowds of the lower orders—amongst whom, 
however, are many Creoles—who throng to the strange spectacle. 
Suddenly, from a far distant balcony, resounds the cry of 
‘ Vigilancia! * Vigilancia!’ is echoed from mouth to mouth. 
* Vigilancia!’ repeats Guerero, ‘ thanks, sefioras y sefores,’ and 
with a bow and a smile he disappears. The crowd close round 
the cart, and when the alguazils arrive, a few fragments of wood 
and paste-board are all that remain of the pageant. 

From the street the daring partisan goes to the Trespana coffee- 
house, then thronged with revellers, and makes his way into a 
room where a party of young Creole nobles are playing monté. 
Before them he causes to be performed a comedy of a refined 
nature, more likely to appeal to their tastes and feelings than the 
grim drama enacted in the street. Its object is to expose the 
vices and weakness of Ferdinand VII., and tv convince the Creoles 
of his unworthiness to reign over them. We are grievously 
tempted to extract, but must resist for want of space. The per- 
formance is near its close when it is interrupted by the alguazils. 
The actors escape, but the young noblemen find themselves deeply 
compromised by having witnessed this treasonable exhibition, and 
are condemned, as a punishment for their offence, to serve in the 
atmy. Amongst them is Manuel, Count St. Jago’s nephew, who 
is in love with the viceroy’s sister-in-law; and he, being Spanish 
in his sympathies, chooses to go to Spain and serve against the 
French rather than enter the Mexican army under Calleja, His 
adventures upon his journey to the coast are such, however, as to 
compromise him to the aa cause. He falls in with Guerero, 
from whose lips he receives an animated account of ae 
insurrection, its rise, progress, and suppression. Mr. Sealsfield 
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based this account, and most of the strictly historical parts of hig 
book, upon the works of Robinson and Mier, but he introduces 
many details, gathered probably during his own visit to Mexico, 
and his nervous style gives the charm of novelty to the whole. 
A fight in the mountains between a squadron of Spanish dragoons 
and a party of half-armed patriots, terminates in the defeat of the 
former, to whom the Indians show no quarter. Don Manuel, 
who, by the warmth of his indignation at the cruelty of the 
Spaniards, has been betrayed into using his arms against them, 
endeavours to stop the carnage. 


“Tt was in vain: his voice was drowned by the cries of fury of the 
Indians. At that moment the vesper bells of Cholula owokedi to 
ring, and those of the villages of the plain chimed ‘in with a harmony 
indescribably soothing. 

« «Ave Maria!’ murmured the Indians. ‘Ave Maria!” repeated 
Metises and Zambos; and all, friends and foes, let their blood-dripping 
hands fall, sank their wild and furious glances to the earth, and, whilst 
they mechanically seized and kissed the medals of the Virgin of Guada- 
lupe that hung around their necks, they commenced praying in loud 
monotonous tones, ‘ Ave Maria! audi nos peccadores !’ 

“ And, as though the sound of the bells were commands from on high, 
these furious men bowed their heads, uplifted and folded their hands, 
and, kneeling upon the carcases of their slain foes, implored, in humble 
formula, forgiveness for themselves and for their enemies. 

“ Over valley and plain the shades of evening had spread themselves ; 
in the barrancas it was already night; but the mountains of the Sierra 
Madre still glowed in flame colour, the majestic, snow-covered peaks 
blazing, like mighty beacons, in unspeakable glory and splendour. 
Suddenly flocks of vultures and eagles arose and drew near, their 
hoarse cries mingling with the groans of the dying and sobs of the 
wounded, and completing the horrible sublimity of the scene. The last 
note of the bells tolled out: the Indians arose, gazed at each other for 
a moment in lowering silence, and then, without a word, threw them- 
selves upon the remaining Spaniards with a rage and rapidity that 
seemed scarcely human. In a few seconds not one of the dragoons 
drew the breath of life. To a man they had been strangled and stabbed 
by their vindictive and pitiless foes.” 

Even from such brief scraps as these may be gathered evidence 
of great power, both picturesque and dramatic. We do not pro- 
pose to go into further details of the plot of the ‘ Viceroy,’ which 
can hardly be said to be brought to a wind-up, excepting as 
regards certain political manceuvres of Count St. Jago, crowned 
with complete success. But the common forms of romance- 
writing, the obligato deaths and marriages at the close of a third 
volume, may well be dispensed with in this instance. We have 
here far better than the ordinary routine of story-telling—a living 
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and movi orama of Mexico before our eyes as we 
turn besa The luxury oa lavish magnificence of the 
Spanish rulers, their gilt abodes, and pride of birth, and inexpres- 
sible contempt and loathing for the coloured races, or gente trra- 
zionale, as they called them, the fawning subserviency of some of 
the Creoles, the brooding impatience of their yoke which others 
felt, but rarely dared to show ; the stubborn, dogged half-breeds; 
the Indians, gentle and submissive, till spurred by inhuman 
cruelties to an outbreak of desperate ferocity ; the Leperos, laz- 
zaroni of the New World, half-naked, and for the most part 
imbecile, sunk in squalor, filth, and misery; such are a portion of 
the figures whom Mr. Sealsfield displays upon his weli-filled and 
vivid canvass. Nor is he less successful in his delineation of 
inanimate nature. From the ‘ Viceroy,’ and from his other 
Mexican book, ‘South and North,’ we have gathered a clearer 
notion of the scenery and configuration of the country, its lakes 
and mountains, forests and barrancas, than we had obtained from 
all the works we had previously read on the subject. But of this 
more hereafter. We pause to make a final extract of a scene 
upon the Paseo Nuevo, or public promenade of the city of Mexico. 
The Paseo, a double alley of poplars, extending from the south- 
western extremity of the aut to the bridge over the Chalco 
canal, a distance of a couple of miles, is crowded with the car- 
riages of the Creole ladies, with pedestrians and horsemen. A 
group of the latter, consisting of Spanish officers, have halted by 
the side of the road, and are indulging in loud and insolent com- 
ments on the appearance of the ladies. 


“<¢Carajo! suddenly exclaimed one of the black-bearded crew, a 
fiery little ensign, as he gave his horse the spur, and galloped after a 
coach containing two ladies, one of whom, judging from the graceful 
outline of her elegantly dressed form, possessed no ordinary attractions. 
The young officer’s sudden movement drew the attention of his com- 
rades and of the public, and both began, although after a very different 
fashion, to make their remarks upon it. 

“¢Demonio !” cried the officers. 

“< Abajo!’ ‘shame!’ muttered the crowd, in low, deep tones. 

“¢ Adelante, Lopez !’ cried several officers. 

“* Viva el conquistador !’ shouted others, encouragingly. 

“* By my soul, bold as a Navarrese !’ exclaimed one. 

“*¢ Say, rather, saucy as an Andalusian,’ replied another, ‘for Don 
Lopez Matanza has the Glee to be a born Andalusian.’ 

“*From the country which the archangel Gabriel himself visited,’ 
laughed a third. 

“This witty conversation was suddenly interrupted by a loud scream 
of indignation and terror proceeding from the carriage in which the two 
ladies sat, and to which the ensign had galloped up with all the ex- 
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ternal gallantry of a Spaniard, and the insolence of a privileged profli- 

For one moment a stillness like that of death reigned in the 
Paseo, whilst thousands of heads were turned, and thousands of necks 
stretched out, in the direction whence the cry came, and then, as the 
cause gradually became known, the carriages all stopped, and riders and 
walkers galloped and pressed in hundreds round the coach whose occu- 
pant had been outraged. In an instant the presumptuous officer was sur- 
rounded by an innumerable throng, forming a compact mass round him 
and the carriage. At the same time a murmur arose which at first had 
a character of timidity, but soon became louder and more threatening. 
As yet no hand had been lifted against the audacious insulter of Mexican 
womanhood, when suddenly the terrible words, ‘Down with the ty- 
rants!’ echoed through the crowd. A hundred hands were raised, and 
the unfortunate ensign disappeared from off his horse. The other 
officers, who had come up in all haste, in vain endeavoured with drawn 
swords to force their way to their comrade. 

“¢ Senoria, for the mother of God’s sake !” exclaimed an old Spanish 
hidalgo to a colonel, who stood a little apart, absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of a brilliant phaéton, which now rapidly ascended the Paseo, and 
apparently unmindful of what had passed—‘ Senoria!’ screamed the 
hidalgo, ‘ only think what insolence! One of your officers, the very 
honourable Ensign Don Lopez Matanza, of the regiment of Saragossa, 
as I believe, condescended to favour the Senorita Zuniga with his atten- 
tions, and to offer her a salutation which any countess in Mexico should 
feel honoured to receive, and the shameless girl—’ 

«By my soul, Don Abasalo Agostino Pinto, you are a fool !’ replied 
the colonel, spurring his horse, ‘md dashing into the thick of the crowd, 
which at the same moment divided, in order to give passage to the 
phaéton and its four Andalusian horses, and to escape the swords of the 
six life guardsmen who preceded the vehicle. Strangely enough, a few 
seconds saw the crowd dispersed in wonderful order and silence in the 
side alleys, and the viceroyal equipage was able to draw up unimpeded 
beside the carriage in which the insulted ladies sat. 

“«¢ What is all this ?” inquired one of two ladies who occupied the 
phaéton. 

“A piece of gallantry carried rather too far, as I understand,’ re- 
plied the colonel, ‘and of which my ensign, Don Lopez Matanza, has 
been guilty.’ 

“* We are inexpressibly grieved, dear sefioras,’ continued the lady, in 
melodious, but somewhat imperious tones, ‘and intreat you for a while 
to consider our carriage as yours.’ And whilst she leaned over with en- 
chanting grace towards the ladies, two richly liveried attendants lifted 
the terrified and half fainting Creole out of her coach, and placed her in 
the phaéton beside their mistress, who bowed to the officers, and then, 


with the gracious smile of a queen, continued her progress along the 
Paseo. 


“Fora moment the eyes of the colonel followed the proud beauty, 
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and then turned their gaze upon the Creoles, who again rode, drove, 
and walked about as if nothing in the least unusual had occurred. 

“Strange! upon my honour,’ said he to his neighbour; ‘ but where 
is Ensign Don Lopez Matanza? Don Martinez, you will take away his 
sword for three days. Where is Ensign Don Lopez Matanza?’ re- 
peated the colonel in a louder tone. He had disappeared, and his horse 
with him. 

«* Where is Don Lopez Matanza ?’ exclaimed all the officers. 

* ¢Seek him behind the fountain,’ cried voices in the distance. 

“<¢ Jesus Maria!" ‘ Todos diablos!' ‘Santa Virgen!’ shouted and 
screamed the officers. 

“The unlucky Spaniard lay behind the fountain, stone dead, his 
breast pierced with numerous stiletto thrusts. Certain blue marks 
upon his throat plainly told that he had first been strangled and then 
stabbed. 

«¢ They have twisted his neck like a young hound,’ cried Don Pinto. 

“*Sefiores,’ said the colonel, softly and gravely, ‘our brother has 
sought his fate. These despised Coes begin to discover their shame, 
Beware of quickening their perceptions.’ 

“* Madre de Dios !’ murmured a captain, ‘in broad, bright daylight, 
and in the face of thousands, they have throttled him like a dog!’ 

“Such deeds alarm me,” said the colonel, ‘they are sparks which 
may easily grow into a blaze. Once more, senores—prudence !’ 

“A picket of troops that had been stationed a thousand paces off, 
on the bridge over the Chalco canal, now came up ; the colonel gave the 
necessary orders, and, after seeing the corpse laid upon a bier formed of 
muskets, rode down the Paseo. The other officers followed the body of 
their murdered comrade.’ 


We have spoken of Mr. Sealsfield’s writings in terms of ver 
high praise, and reflection does not induce us to retract one a 
lable of the commendation bestowed. Maturely considered, our 
verdict is that he is one of the most remarkable writers of his class 
now living. His works are invaluable acquisitions to German 
literature, both on account of their intrinsic worth and interest, 
and as likely to stimulate a fresher and more natural tone amongst 
the present school of German novelists. He deals in the real and 
the true, not in mysticism and sickly sentiment. Whilst lauding 
the merits of his writings, we are not however blind to their de- 
fects. ‘The former are, a deep knowledge of human nature, cha- 
racter skilfully drawn, dialogue spirited and dramatic, description 
of a high order, incidents agreeable and often striking. His 
failings are an utter negligence in the carrying out of his plots, 
occasional inconsistencies and omissions, such as writers of the pre- 
sent day rarely hazard, and, in some instances, wildness and inco- 
herency of style. At times he seems to throw the reins upon the 
neck of his imagination, which carries him Heaven knows where, 
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but certainly far beyond the ken of his reader. ‘This is especially 
the case in his last publication, ‘ South and North,’ a narrative 
of an adventurous ramble through Mexico, accomplished by a 
party of Americans. We refer the reader to the seventeenth 
chapter for a fine sample of the powerfully rhapsodical. The 
travellers bivouac in a swamp, and are attacked by the musquito 
fever. The chapter was written, we should think, during a 
paroxysm of that distressing malady, or under the influence of 
a pipe of opium. But this same book, although extravagant and 
of little interest as a whole, contains passages as fine as any thing 
that Mr. Sealsfield has written or that we have read. He is never 
more happy than in the description of scenery. It is easy to 
babble about green fields, and the merest seribblies reckon there- 
upon for filling up considerable portions of their drowsy post 
octavos, but between such babbling and the vivid picturesqueness, 
strength of diction, and happiness of expression, which lace a fine 


landscape, an aboriginal forest, the incalculable vegetable luxur- 
ance of a Texian prairie, or the tropical glories of a Mexican 
barranca, before the reader’s eyes in the mellow, sunny colouring of 
a Claude, or with the savage boldness of a Salvator, lies a chasm 


both deep and wide. Let us see on which side of the = Mr. 


Sealsfield stands. Hear him describe a sunrise in 
Mexico : 


“ Wrapped in our mantles, we watched the last stars that yet lin- 
gered palely in the heavens. Suddenly the eastern sky grew light, 
and a bright point appeared, like a fallen star floating between heaven 
and earth—but yet no star, its hue was too ruddy. We still gazed in 
silence, when a second fiery spot showed itself in the neighbourhood of 
the first, which now grew and increased, and became like a flamin 
tongue, licking round the silver summits of the snow-crowned hills, a 
then descending, as the flames in a burning village creep from roof to 
walls. And as we looked, five, ten, aa mountain peaks became 
bathed in the same rosy fire, which spread with lightning swiftness, like 
a banner of flames, from hill-top to hill-top. Scarce five minutes had 
elapsed since the high mountains, wrapped in their dull pale shroud of 
snow, had shown dim and frosty in the distance, and now both they and 
their smaller brethren flamed forth like mighty beacons or lava-stream- 
ing volcanoes, bringing to our minds, in all its living truth, the word of 
Him who said, ‘ Let there be light, and there was light.’ Above, all 
was bright and glorious day; below, gloomy sullen night. Here and 
there, floods of radiance were poured in through the clefts of the moun- 
tains, and where they penetrated, a strange contest ensued. The shades 
of darkness seemed to live, and move, and engage in desperate struggle 
with the intrusive sunbeams that broke and dispersed them, chasing 
them up the wooded heights, and rending them asunder like cobwebs, s0 
that suddenly and as by enchantment were disclosed the deep indigo 


outhern 
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blue of the tamarinds and chicazopotes, lower down, the bright green of 
the sugar fields, lower still, the darker tints of the nopal gardens, then 
the ultramarine and gold, and green, and white, and bright yellow of 
the orange and citron groves, and finally the lofty fan and date palms, 
and the splendid banana, all covered with millions of dewdrops that glit- 
tered and kled like countless diamonds and rubies.”— Stiden und 
Norden, vol. i., p. 177. 


And further on: 


“From out of the distant background the silver dome of the star of 
Mexican mountains towered into the heavens, one vast field of frosted 
silver, detaching itself from the deep azure of the sky as from a dark 
blue ocean. More to the right, but nearer, the cliffs of the Senpoal- 
tepec, with their granite terraces, and gables, and towers, rose in fan- 
tastic groups to a height of twelve thousand feet. But at the foot of 
this mighty world of snow and mountain, swimming in all the colours 
of the rainbow, were hedges of banana and palm, dividing sugar, and 
cotton, and nopal fields, sprinkled with citron, and orange, and fig trees 
of gigantic height, twice as high as our northern oaks; every tree a 
hothouse, a pyramid, a huge nosegay, covered to the distance of a 
hundred feet from the ground, with flowers and blossoms, with dendro- 
biums, paulinias, bignonias, and convolvolus. And then pomegranate 
gardens, and chicazopotes, and chirimoyas, and strawberry trees; the 
whole valley one vast garden, but such a = as no northern imagi- 
nation could even faintly picture.”— Siiden und Norden, vol. i., 
p. 210. 


Yet one more extract of a similar class: 


“This valley of Oaxaca has about the same right to be styled a val 
that our Alleghanys would have to be called bottoms. We should call it 
achain of mountains, although here it is looked upon as a valley, in 
comparison with the far higher mountains that rise out of it and sur- 
round it as with a frame. And truly a magnificent frame they are, 
with their varieties of light, and shade, and colour, here looking like 
dead gold, then like the same metal in a state of fiery solution, and then 
again darkening into a deep, rich, golden bronze. Below, the bright 
and dark green, and crimson and purple, and violet and yellow, and 
azure and dazzling white of myriads of flowers, and the prodigious 
—_ far more than a hundred feet high, their majestic turbans rising 

sultans’ heads above the luxuriant tree and vegetable world! And 
then the mahogany trees, the chicazopotes, and in the barrancas the 
candelabra-like cactus, and higher up the knotted and majestic live oak. 
A perpetual change of plants, trees, and temperature. For five ho 
have we ridden, and have changed our climate nearly as often, passing 
the tierra templada, the temperate zone, into the tierra caliente 
and muy caliente, the hot and torrid. Just now we are roasted with 
heat, the sweat bursting from every pore, as we move through an en- 
tirely new world of plants and animals. Borax, and mangroves, and 
ferns as lofty as trees, and trees like church towers, springing out of the 
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aboriginal forest far higher even than the colossal mahogany. And then 
the exotic animals that we see around us—black tigers—we have stumbled 
upon at least a dozen of the cowardly, sneaking brutes—and i 
three feet long, and squirrels twice as large as those in the States, and 
ocelotls, and wild boars, and cojotes—although these va are to be 
found everywhere—and grinning apes of every size and species. And 
onder, steading out white and bright from the deep-blue heavens and 
nmze-coloured rocks, is the village of Quidricovi.”— Siiden und Nor- 
den, vol. ii., p. 184. 


Similar passages abound in the book whence these are taken 
Allowing er the disadvantage of a translation, and the diffi. 
culty of rendering the full richness of the original German, they 
will be admitted to display great descriptive power, as well as a 
keen perception and poetical appreciation of the beauties of ex- 
ternal nature. 

The most conspicuous feature in the ‘ Cabin-book,’ which, as 
the name hints, contains a string of stories told in the cabin of a 
steamer, is an animated account of the Texian revolution, its 
causes, progress, and ultimate triumph. Mr. Sealsfield’s narrative 
of battles and marches could not be more graphic had he himself 
taken share in them. We know not whether this was the case, 
although from his evidently erratic and adventurous propensities 
we should not be surprised to learn that he had shade the cam- 
paign, and that those are his own adventures that he puts into the 
mouth of a young American settler in Texas. After a very few 
skirmishes, the steady courage and terrible marksmanship of the 
Texians seem to have inspired their antagonists with a wholesome 
terror, and although the exultation of the former at their early 
and easy successes was soon damped by their terrible reverses at 
the forts of Goliad and the Alamo—where thirteen hundred men, 
the flower of the Texian army, were sacrificed—the prudence of 
Houston and the tenacity of his soldiers again changed the for- 
tune of the war, and the final victory of San Jacinto and capture 
of Santa Anna established the independence of Texas, Con 
querors and their partisans do not willingly detract from the 
merit of their achievements by taxing the vanquished with utter 
cowardice and incapacity, and Mr. Sealsfield extols the desperate 
courage displayed by a portion of the Mexicans in the above- 
named battle, which was, in fact, a surprise, followed, as we have 
always understood, and as other writers on the subject have 
asserted, by the instantaneous and panic flight of the whole of 
Santa Anna’s army. On the other hand, he gives some laughable 
instances of their poltroonery in previous encounters, when opposed 
but to a tithe of their numbers. The Dons, although numerically 
and in discipline far superior to the backwoodsmen pitted against 
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them, who had little notion of military tactics, and fought, for the 
most part, each man ‘ on his own hook,’ yet laboured under some 
disadvantages. Not the least of these ap to have been the 
quality of their ammunition. Charcoal-dust cartridges, and 
muskets ‘made to sell,’ both proceeding, we are told, from British 
manufactures, were picked up and curiously examined by the 
Texians after a fight upon the banks of the Salado, during which 
they had had reason to feel astonished at their own seemingly 
miraculous invulnerability to a heavy fire. And as the Mexicans, 
out of respect for the superior qualities of their opponents’ weapons, 
usually fired at extreme musket-range, and sometimes a trifle 
beyond, it is no wonder that the Texian loss was reckoned by 
units, when that on the other side amounted to hundreds.* The 
cavalry, whose sabres, upon the level prairie, ought to have told 
with terrible effect against the irregular array of the Texians, 
behaved with conspicuous cowardice, and when they were brought 
up to a charge their officers were picked off, and the men retired 
in confusion. 


“ We saw the officers furiously gesticulating, brandishing their sabres, 
and torturing their horses with the spur, till the irritated animals reared 
and plunged, and sprang into the air, all four feet off the ground. It 
is fair to say, that the officers showed far more pluck than we had given 
them credit for. Two squadrons had charged us, and lost two-thirds of 
their officers; but those who had been spared, nothing daunted by their 
comrades’ fall, used every exertion again to bring their men to the 
scratch. At last there appeared a chance of their accomplishing it, in a 
most original and thoroughly Mexican manner. They rode on alone 
for about a hundred yards, then stopped and looked back at their men, 
as much as to say, ‘Thus far you may come with whole skins.’ Then 
they gallopped back again, ak tried to get the men on. Each repe- 
tition of this manceuvre brought the reluctant dragoons thirty or forty 
paces forward, when they again halted as by common consent. Again 
the officers scampered leverd; and then back to their squadrons to 
persuade them to a further advance. And in this way these valiant 
fighting men were lured to within a hundred and fifty yards of our 
position.” 

But only to be again repulsed and completely routed. Con- 


* “ The loss of the Mexicans (during the seige and capture by the Texians of 
St. Antonio de Bexar, in December, 1835) consisted in 740 dead, a few men 
slightly wounded, who marched away with General Cos, and a large number 
whose hurts were severe, and who remained behind under care of our surgeons. 
Our loss amounted to six dead, ee wounded who went into hospital, 
and a few others who were not sufficiently hurt to prevent their going into quar- 
ters in the town. The disproportion is so enormous as to be almost incre- 
dible, but in most of the actions of that war, the killed of the Mexicans were to 
those of the Texians as one hundred to one.”—H. Ehrenberg’s ‘ Fahrten und 
Schicksale eines Deutschen in Texas,’ pp. 73. 
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sidering that Mexican horsemen, especially those of Santa Fé and 
Louis Potosi, are perhaps the finest in the world, and that their 
sabre blades, albeit not forged at Damascus or Toledo, could not 
be liable to the same objections as the Brummagem cartridges, 
such pusillanimity on the part of disciplined masses, when opposed 
in the open field to a mere handful of riflemen, is truly inconceivy- 
able. We should suspect high colouring, but for the corroborative 
evidence afforded by other accounts of the war. The military 
virtues of the Mexicans appear to be limited to prancing on 

rades, issuing proclamations ridiculously bombastic, and — 
UG efeats to be victories, with an audacity of lying unparalle 
even in the annals of bulletins. However superior their numbers, 
the only battles they can hope to gain are those in which the 
shall be opposed to greater cowards than themselves. Such it 
would probably not be easy to find. 

To-day, when the United States are attempting to vindicate, 
by the glittering but hollow argument of the sword, their un- 
justifiable aggression upon a neighbour's territory, details of the 
contest for Texian independence acquire fresh interest. They 
afford data whence to judge of the probable duration and issue 
of the present struggle. Not that such data are in reality wanted. 
‘ There needs no ghost to tell us’ that the degenerate descendants 
of Spaniards and Indians can never be a match for the powerful 
offshoots of the Anglo-Saxon race. The Mexican troops, it is 
said, have improved during the last few years in discipline and 
equipment, their cavalry are notoriously first-rate horsemen, and 
the army they can at once bring into the field far out-numbers 
the disposable force of their opponents. But all these advan- 
tages avail not against the cool resolute courage of the Americans* 
It seems the destiny of the Spanish-American nations, who all in 
their turn have displayed bravery and soldiership when righting 
for independence, to sink, that once obtained, into thoroug 
dastards, incapable of standing their ground against any foreign 
foe, and retaining but just sufficient courage to cut each other's 
throats in domestic broils and squabbles. The Mexicans are 
evidently unable to hold their own, and if the United States, as a 
nation, chose it, and supposing always that Europe would permit 
such dismemberment, other provinces of Mexico might with little 
difficulty be absorbed into the Union. Doubtless, the mountains 


* Since this was written, intelligence from America has abundantly confirmed 
these opinions. With advantages of numbers and position that would have 
enabled men possessed of the slightest courage and conduct to annihilate or cap- 
ture the whole of General Taylor’s army, the Mexicans have allowed themselves 
to be ignominiously beaten and dislodged. Greater impotency and cowardice 
was never displayed, even by the generals and soldiers of Mexico, 
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and climate would bother the Yankees; it would take time to 
habituate an Anglo-American population to Mexican fevers and 
temperature; but the swamps and miasmata and agues of Louisiana 
and Florida, are no bad preparation for those of more southerly 
latitudes. Moreover, the love of change and desire to keep 
moving, would, we believe, reconcile American squatters to the 
climate of Tartarus itself. For it is not by direct attacks and 
open hostilities that Brother Jonathan prosecutes his schemes of 
conquest and aggrandizement, but by the slower and surer plan 
that has already succeeded in Texas. Emigration to the coveted 
province is encouraged, and goes on till the settlers think them- 
selves strong enough to refuse obedience to the laws of the 
country where they have been unsuspectingly allowed to establish 
themselves. If force is made use of to subdue the turbulent 
intruders, they set up a howl of outraged liberty, and shout 
across the frontier to their kin and cousins; then men and 
arms are forthwith sent to assist them in dispossessing the tyrants, 
who dare to assert their right to their own. This was the 
case with Texas; this would have been the case, forty years ago, 
with Louisiana, had not its cession by the Spaniards to the 
French, and its sale by the latter to the United States, rendered 
such arbitrary violence unnecessary. But the _ was in a for- 
ward state. American agents were at work, and American 
squatters were daily building their block-houses upon Louisianian 


territory, block-houses which they sturdily defended when the 

feeble government of the colony strove to dispossess them. Mr. 

Sealsfield is a zealous defender of the encroaching and restless 

spirit that causes the Americans to oneninms on all sides, the limits 
0 


of their vast territory, as the scum of a foaming beverage over- 
flows the brim of a cup which it does not one quarter all We 
find one Nathan, a squatter in Louisiana during the Spanish 
dominion, demonstrating, more to his own satisfaction than to 
ours, the propriety of such inundations. He compares Louisiana 
to a fertile field, the scanty American settlers to seed-corn, and 
the Spanish government to the heavy clods of earth that overlay 
and encumber the latter. But the seeds are too mighty for the 
clods, which in the course of nature are broken through, and dis- 
persed, and annihilated. Were there, then, no fields left in the 
States, where seedy gentlemen might a themselves without 
plucking up a neighbors landmark? Doubtless there were, 
and are, but it is convenient to have a rubbish-heap, out of one’s 
own limits, where worthless or noxious matters may be thrown. 
And after a while, the gentlemen who, having been guilty of fraudu- 
lent bankruptey, or forgery, or of bowie-knifing a newspaper 
editor, have run the country, and wandered into Texas or some 
other frontier district, declare themselves patriots, horribly op- 
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ressed and ill-treated, and implore assistance to enable them to 

eep the land they have unlawfully usurped. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Nathan finally shows that it is no abstract love of humanity, no 
philosophical desire that the most fruitful territory should be 
peopled by the most industrious races, that had induced him to 
pitch his tent in Louisiana, and bully the pcre Spaniards 
and Creoles. When the province is made over to the United 
States, whose authorities take possession and proceed to a regular 
distribution and sale of the lands, he levants into Texas, to seek 
a country where there are no sheriffs and no laws. We can 
easily understand such characters having a wholesome dread of a 
sheriff, or, at least, of his delegate. ‘ Who would have to do with 
the law? says Nathan’s son. ‘Better to cope with Spanish 
musketeers than with the law.’ And therefore Nathan, a good 
type of his class, having done what he could towards wresting 

ouisiana from its owners, moves forward, a staunch pioneer, to 
recommence the game west of the Sabine. ‘Liberty and Pro- 
perty,’ we understand, is a favourite rallying cry of the Ame- 
ricans. We presume it to mean their own liberty, and other 
people’s property. But oe may some day find that so nefa- 


rious a@ maxim cannot, under all circumstances, be acted upon 
with impunity. 


Art. VIII—1. A. B. da Costa Cabral. Apontamentos His- 
toricos. 8vo. Lisboa, 1844, 2 tom. 

2. Portugal. Recordugoes do Anno 1842. fPelo Principe 
Lichnowshy. Traducido do Allemao. 12mo. Lisboa, 1844. 

3. Hanlem, Haje,¢ A? Manhd. 12mo. Lisboa, 1842. 

4. Algunas Consideragoes Politicos. 12mo. Lisboa, 1844. 

5. Costa Cabral em Relevo. 12mo. Lisboa, 1844. 

6. Discurso de Senr. Deputado Manuel Passos. 12mo. Lisboa, 
1845. 

7. Quadro Politico Historico e Biographico do Parlemento de 
1842. 12mo. Lisboa, 1846. 


THE publications above referred to, are calculated to cause some 
mistrust in the nature of those organic changes which have taken 
place in the Peninsula, during the last quarter of a century. We 
rise from the perusal of them pained, and bewildered in our 
opinions with respect to the advantages of constitutional govern- 
ment—or at least of constitutional government as administered in 
Spain and Portugal of late years. We inquire after the condi- 
tion of the people, their material interests, the state of religion, 
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of commerce, and. of agriculture, of letters and of arte: and we 
do not find that any of those things have been. bettered by the 
changes that have taken place in the form of government. 

Are we to infer then, that absolute government is better than 
representative? Before we come to that conclusion, it would be 
well to ascertain the nature of the governments; called represen- 
tative, which have existed in the Peninsula since 1820; and .it 
may be, we shall find that representation in all of them was 
‘a mockery, a delusion, and a snare,’ a privilege, monopolised 
by one class, and that the worst class of all, aie the employés 
(empleados, empregados publicos.) 

The history of the late administration in Portugal affords a 
striking example of the durla which scheming politicians make of 
constitutional liberty, and, what is well worthy of observation, 
the facilities for prevarication and malversation in office, which 
the system, miscalled representative, affords to men of unclean 
hands and of loose principles in official situations. Western 
Europe has offered no parallel in recent times for the bare-faced 
effrontery with which official peculation and venality have been 
practised during the last four years in Portugal, where it was not 
one individual alone of a ministry, but the majority of its mem- 
bers, who made either stock-jobbing, or contract selling, or 
patronage vending, the great business of their public lives; and 
notwithstanding the notoriety of such practices, carried on year 
after year, they enjoyed the favour of the court up to the latest 
moment, to an extent unequalled by any former administration. 

In the minority of Louis XV. there was a state of things 
in France, which somewhat resembled that lately existing 1n 
Portugal. The revenues of the state were eaten up by specu- 
lating scheming ministers and subordinate officials. Immense 
fortunes were suddenly acquired, and commensurate injuries 
inflicted on the public service. The peculating ministers pulled 
admirably together, never differing about public measures; but 
in private they watched narrowly each others gains, and were 
evidently connected politically for one object only—the promo- 
tion of their private interests. In the desperate haclee of the 
finances, the young sovereign found it difficult to get his wants 
supplied. When he called on Fouquet, the Intendant of Finance, 
for money, the latter was wont to reply, ‘ Sire, the exchequer 
is exhausted, but perhaps his eminence the cardinal will lend you 
what you want.’ The ‘riches of Fouquet, however, were then 
daily augmenting, and he could well afford to accommodate his 
sovereign, which he frequently did, without troubling the ‘car- 
dinal, while the sation! resources were becoming daily more 
exhausted. 
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In like manner in Portugal, the credit of the late minister of 
finance stood so much higher than that of the government, that 
he has often had occasion to endorse bills of the treasury for the 

ublic service, which without his personal security would have 
int worthless. He had a large stake in the funds, and was 
interested in the maintenance of public credit. But men who ac 
cumulate wealth suddenly are often smitten with an infatuation 
fatal to its preservation. The very means that were taken to 
uphold public credit, while malversation existed in every depart- 
ment of the state over which the Cabrals had any control, were ruin- 
ous to the treasury, and tended to bring about a state of things, when 
it would require a legislature made up of government employés 
to impose, and an army in every province to collect, the amount 
of taxes rendered necessary by the vices of the administration. 

Fouquet, at the time we have referred to, was investing largely 
his governmental gains in lands and houses. The account then 
given of his doings would serve, with slight modifications, for 
those of the Cabrals. Fouquet, in 1661, had fitted up, at a cost 
of eighteen millions of francs, a sumptuous chateau, in which he 
entertained the whole French court, at a magnificent féte, the 
splendour of which was the admiration of his royal and noble 
guests, well acquainted though they were with the late humble 
circumstances of the intendant. But here the parallel ceases. The 
palace building, castle buying, wealth amassing, court banqueting 
of the Cabrals, all tended to the consolidation of their power. On 
the other hand, the young sovereign of France, though he had 
not much gratitude, as a guest, had some understanding of his 
position as a sovereign, of his dignity, and of his duty to the 
state. In the course of a fortnight after the banquet, the inten- 
dant was not only in disgrace, but in a prison. He was arrested 
the 5th of September following, and the only cause assigned for 
the royal displeasure was the extravagance and ostentation, un- 
suited to the legitimate resources of a servant of the crown, which 
had been displayed at the entertainments referred to. He was 
sent to the Bastille, tried and found guilty of peculation and mal- 
versation in office, and condemned to perpetual imprisonment. He 
died in a fortress on the frontier, after a confinement of eighteen 
years. His official accomplices were made to disgorge the plun- 
dered wealth of the state to the treasury, the amount of which 
spoil was enormous. Such of them as had bought houses, palaces, 
or lands, were deprived of their ill-gotten acquisitions. Wherever 
they were found they were seized and prosecuted. 

eculators in Portugal are more fortunate, they make purses, 
they maintain power by means of the repute of riches, no matter 
how acquired, and when they can make no more, or the nation 
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can bear no more ion, they retain the spoil, and pass for 
men of energy and ability; or, if the outcry against them is very 
strong, they have only to go over the bar of Lisbon, and all their 
accounts with the nation are settled. They go out of office with 
all the honours of a war for wealth, with flying colours, bag and 
baggage, their titles and ¢itulos, orders and ¢scriptions in the 
fives and fours, and the highest favour of their gracious sove- 


reign. 

At the expiration of four years the despotism of the Cabrals 
over Portugal broke down. 

This government sprang out of a rebellion planned bya dis- 
graced employé, the elder Cabral (Joze Bernado da Silva Cabral) 
in 1842, and executed by the younger brother, Antonio da Costa 
Cabral (then Minister of Justice), who set the novel example of 
abandoning his portfolio, to upset the government of which he 
was a member. 

Joze Bernado Cabral had been a zealous partisan of Dom 
Miguel’s, had proclaimed him at Nellas, and sition to his for- 
tunes till his fall. Then he passed over to the triumphant side, 
sent in a written declaration of his loyalty to the queen, and had 
the ability to persuade Dom Pedro, that all through the reign of 
Dom Miguel Ke had been in secret a well-wisher of the cause of 
the young queen. 

e had sent in a similar memorial to the judicial Miguelite 
authorities of Oporto, when Dom Miguel seized on the crown in 
1828, setting forth his absolute principles. This official document, 
formally attested by the judicial authorities of Oporto, with its 
accompanying depositions bearing witness to the anti-constitutional 
principles of Dom Joze, exists to this day, and is of undisputed 
authority. The memorial, dated 18 August, 1828, is to the 
following effect: 


“ The advocate bachelor, Joze Bernado da Silva Cabral, in the court 
of Relagao, of Oporto, &c. &c., states, firstly, that the supplicant was 
always a pure royalist, a friend of the altar and the throne, and so much 
so, that, in 1823, he was the first, when the Senhor Dom Miguel stood 
forth, who raised the cry of fidelity, in Nellas, in the council of Senhorim. 
Secondly, that the supplicant neither intervened, nor could intervene in 
any way in the revolution of the 16th of May, in the present year (in 
favour of the queen). 

“The supplicant entreats to be permitted to justify his statements 
with the necessary proofs,” &e. &c. 


Then follow the attestations, officially registered, of several 
persons as to Dom Joze’s loyalty to Dom Miguel, ‘ his great attach- 
2G2 
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ment to the magnanimous monarch Dom Miguel,’ in the words of 
one of them. 

Dom Joze, soon after he had become a liberal, was appointed 
to a magisterial office in Oporto, and an event happened in the 
meantime, which caused an unpleasant impression against the new 
liberal. An old Miguelite canon (Guimaraés), who had remained 
in Oporto, and was reputed a very wealthy man, had concealed in 
his house a very large sum of money, information of which had 
been communicated to the authorities. The seizure of this old 
man and his suspicious property was intrusted to Dom Joze, and 
it was made by his agents. An unaccountable loss, amounting to 
about 500/., took place between the period of the seizure of the 
property and its being deposited in the hands of the authorities, 
The money found, amounted to twenty contos. Explanations 
were called for, and none satisfactory were given. Dom Joze was 
dismissed from the magistracy by Dom Pedro, the 13th of April, 
1833. 

The decree for his dismissal is to this effect :— 


“It is my pleasure, in the name of the Queen, to exonerate the Advo- 
cate Joze de Bernado Silva Cabral from the office of magistrate, pro 
tempore (juiz do crime), of the barrier of St. Catherine, to which he was 
nominated the 13th of February last. Dated 13th of April, 1833. 

“ (Signed), Dom Pedro, Duke of Braganza. (Countersigned), Joze 
da Silva Carvalho.”— Chron. Constit. of Oporto, No. 95. 


In the month of July following, he contrived to obtain an infe- 
rior employment, namely, that of corregidor of the barrier of the 
Rocio in Lisbon. He was not long in office, however, before he 
was again in trouble, on account of his zeal against suspected 
priests possessed of property. 

In October, 1833, legal proceedings were instituted against him 
on a charge which may be comprehended from the following 
extracts from two official documents pertaining to the preliminary 
proceedings in this case, viz., the Relagad aggravo, or supplication 
addressed to Dom Pedro, and the accordadé, or report of the judges 
of Relacao, signed by four of them. The former is to this effect: 


“Senhor A. J. Oliveira da Silva complains to your majesty against 
the corregidor of the district of the Rocio, Joze Bernado da Silva Cabral, 
for the acts committed by him respecting the sequestration and embezzle- 
ment of the effects of the beneficed clergyman, Oliveira da Silva Car- 
doza, on the 28th of September last.” 


Divested of the jargon of the law, it goes on to state: 


“That the clergyman Da Silva was a peaceable man, much over 
seventy years of age, who, on account of infirmities, was unable to quit 
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his house. He was reputed a man possessed of much ready money, 
precious stones, and rarities, and had formed a museum of the latter, 
which was well known to be visited by all strangers who arrived in Por- 
tugal. The repute of these riches and precious objects caused his mis- 
fortune, for it was supposed that they might even exceed in value those 
of the Canon Guimaraens of the city of Oporto. On the 7th of Sep- 
tember, without any re for his advanced age and heavy infirmities, 
he was dragged from his house, and with his servant thrown into a 
dungeon of the Limoeiro gaol; and this was done without any legal 
forms, for the subsequent process showed that there had been no deposi- 
tions against him till the 19th and 20thof September, twelve or thirteen 
days after his arrest, and the seizure of all his property. The effects 
were first illegally placed in deposit with an officer of justice, Manuel da 
Passos Machado, called a proprietor of land, one of the officers who 
conducted the clergyman to gaol! ! !” 


It is only to be added that if the effects described in the in- 
ventory attached to the sequester were the only objects which 
composed the museum of this clergyman, foreigners could have had 
little to admire in it, and the idea was false that was formed of its 
riches. The 29th of April, 1834, the J udge Disembargador of 
the Regent Cardoza pronounced a sentence in favour of the sup- 
plicant, against the Corregidor Dom Joze, thereby confirming the 
allegations of the former, which were as follows: that Dom Joze 
had come to the house of the deceased clergyman, accompanied by 
a large posse of his agents, to take cognizance of the various em- 
bezzlements effected there during the imprisonment of the deceased, 
and while the property was under charge of his depository; and 
that instead of taking the necessary steps, his inquiries of the sup- 
plicant were, if his relative was not of an unsound mind, whic 
supplicant denied there were any grounds for supposing to be the 
case, whereas he believed that the object of the corregidor was 
only to nullify the accusation made to him. 

Another later judicial document, the evidence of the servant of 
the deceased, taken 23rd of May, 1834, details a number of facts, 
on which he grounds his profound conviction—that the imprison- 
ment of the deceased priest had been concerted in order to admit of 
those robberies being made which were abetted by the corregidor. 
That a certain lame bachelor of law was the assistant of the cor- 
regidor in all the proceedings _ his master, the chief agent 


in breaking open all the locks of his cabinet, &c. That his old 


master was a very retired man, treating 7 of the matters of his 


house, and never meddling in politics. That a compadre of de- 
ceased, of the name of Cabral, was the person that concocted the 


scheme agninns his master, and had made the denunciation against 
him and his property. 
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It appears by another document, that, on the 17th of September, 
the Coregidor of the Rocio consented to his prisoner’s removal 
to his own house on bail, having a sentinel posted in sight of his 
house, and at his expense. 

The indulgence was of little worth, for the fear occasioned by 
these proceedings, and the sufferings of his confinement, so affected 
this old infirm man that he died on the 21st of September, four- 
teen days after his unjust arrest by Senhor Joze Cabral. A 
decree was then issued that the sequester should subsist notwith- 
standing the death of the culprit. 

The Accordaé of the four judges declares that the plaintiff was 
wronged by the Corregidor of the Rogio on both the grounds stated 
by the former; for it was manifest the defendant had acted without 
legal process with respect to the sequester, and on a charge of 
disaffection attempted to be supported against the deceased, which 
never could be considered as bringing him within the description 
of persons specified in the decree of the 30th of the preceding 
August. For these and other reasons the judges gave heir deci- 


sion in favour of the plaintiff on the 14th of October, 1833. ‘ It 
was clear the process in itself was faulty, the sequester untenable, 
and consequently the proceeding a wrong.’ 

This scandalous act of malversation and oppression, the impri- 
sonment of an old sickly man of seventy years of age on & 


? 


trumped up charge of disaffection to the state, the plunder of his 
property, and the terrifying to death of the old man, who was the 
victim of this atrocious conspiracy, went unpunished. Nay, in a 
few years its commission was no impediment to the perpetrators 
filling the highest offices of the state. 

This dismissed officer was subsequently appointed by the Queen 
to the high posts of Civil Governor of Lisbon, and one of the 
Lords of the Treasury; in February, 1846, he was made a Coun- 
cillor of State, and finister of Justice and Religion, by her pre- 
sent majesty, or rather her majesty was compelled by her Minister 
of the Interior, the brother of Dom Joze, to appoint him, nay, 
even two months ago, to delegate to him powers of a regal kind, 
with authority over all officers in the kingdom, civil and military. 
This energetic gentleman gained an entire ascendency over those 
high and influential persons at the palace who take upon them- 
selves the gravest responsibilities ofthe state, with very weak judg- 
ments for guidance or control in any serious emergencies. 

The new court favourite was cried up by all the organs and 
agents of termes as a man of extraordinary energy and talent; 
but though endowed with good abilities he was totally destitute 
of prudence, full of ungovernable violence, ever Sigtaly bent on 
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gain, and singularly heedless of public opinion with respect to the 
means of acquiring it. 

The younger brother, Antonio Bernado da Costa Cabral, was 
born at Algodres in Beira Alta in 1803. His father, though in 
humble circumstances, contrived to educate his sons at the uni- 
versity of Coimbra. Antonio and his brother Joze were brought 
up to the legal profession; both possessed talents, great energy and 
activity, ambition, and an utter want of principle. Antonio was 
appointed to a magisterial situation in Penella in the time of the 
Regency of Dom Pedro, after having emigrated and resided dur- 
ing Dom Miguel’s reign in Belgium. On his return he enrolled 
himself in the battalion of students, and attached himself to the 
Minister of Dom Pedro, Silva Carvalho, whose servant he became 
in all servile obsequiousness. He obtained from him the appoint- 
ment of Judge of the Relagad of the Azores. There he was elected 
adeputy for St. Michaels, and in 1836 he commenced his political 
career in Portugal, as a furious democratic member of a revolu- 
tionary club called the Camilla Club, composed of men of known 
violent opinions. He contributed largely to effect the revolution 
of 1836, which set aside the charter of Dom Pedro of 1826, and 
rose to office on the tumultuous waves of that revolution. 

For perfidy to all parties, there appears to be nothing like his 
conduct to be met with in the career of any living politician, 
He was not long in the Cortes before he declared himself against 
his patron, Silva Carvalho, whom eight years later he turned 
out of his place of president of the upreme Tribunal of 
Justice. The cause of this hostility was a fraternal one: Car- 
valho would not reappoint his dismissed brother Joze to the ma- 
Getracy: He next attached himself to an influential public man, 

ieira de Castro, by whose aid he got returned for a continental 
place, which was then a very important matter to him. Not long 
afterwards he became the persecutor to the death of this same 
Vieira Castro. 

It was after he had entered the Cortes a second time that he 
became the favourite demagogue of a revolutionary party, and 
was the idol of that club whose frenzy extended even to olen of 
assassination, nay of regicide; plans deliberately laid before it 
by Senhor Antonio Cabral. Phe Marat of Tidoms however, 


was destined to be converted into something between a Richelieu 
and a Law of South Sea celebrity. He was brought into the 
ministry by Bomfim, and was the bitter enemy of the Cartistas, 
(especially of the Marshalls Terceira and Saldanha, in their 
rebellion of 1837,) intrigued against Bomfim, by whom he had 
been brought into the mmistry, heated the public mind against 
the government, and aie: when the people proceeded to 
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violence, had them mowed down by the military. A considera. 
ble number of his former democratic associates of the arsenal faction 
were slaughtered in the Rocio-square, in Lisbon. Ministry after 
ministry was formed and broke down. Senhor Antonio Cabral 
had the art to embroil his colleagues, and was especially active and 
successful in his intrigues against every public man by whom he 
had been brought into notice, or in any wise benefited. It is 
needless to say that his enemies were numerous; but in proportion 
as he grew unpopular with his friends and the public, he became 
a favourite at court. 

Having as usual betrayed his latest benefactor, Bomfim, on the 
7th of March, 1838, and caused his fall (just as he had ousted his 
friend Soares Caldeira from his office in the police, and placed 
himself in his stead) his political ascendency was no longer a 
matter of doubt. Thus far successful, he turned altogether 
against his old democratic associates, and showed no mercy to 
them when they attempted to carry out even the least reprehen- 
sible of his own doctrines. Some of his lessons were indeed of a very 
atrocious kind, if the accounts, not of two or three, but of several 
of his confidential friends err not. On one occasion he is said 
to have counselled the members of the Camilla Club to make 
away with three public men, the Count Bomfim, Julio Sanches, 
and the Baron Ribeira Saborosa. ‘It would be easy’ he said, ‘ to 
make an entrance into the house of the first-named of these 
persons by the window from a neighbouring wall; the house of 
the second could be got into by the roof, which was low and 
easily reached ; and that of the third was to be entered by buying 
the tenant of the first story, and from the window of it passing 
to the second.’ This ingenious device, however, was too atrocious 
for his associates, and was not put into practice. The only motive 
for planning it was, that those liberals did -not go far enough in 
their liberalism, for the fervid patriotism of this red-hot dema- 
gogue of 1836. 

In his parliamentary and ministerial career, he mingled too 
much of his passions with his public proceedings, petty animosi- 
ties guided his politics, his acts of justice even had the air of 
measures of revenge. His influence at court, especially over the 
king, became strong—strong enough for him in 1842 to hazard a 
revolution without apprehending the consequences of treason. He 
had, for his encouragement, the high example of his majesty in 
1837, when his horses were put at the disposition of the two mar- 
shals, then in rebellion against the queen’s government. He left 
his ministerial post to make a revolution, to upset the constitution 
of 1838, and re-establish the Charter of Dom Pedro which he had 
helped to abolish in 1836. He succeeded; his new ministerial 
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reign began in February, 1842, and it lasted upwards of four 
years. In that period he suspended the constitution three times, and 
caused the queen to affix her signature thirteen times to ordinances in 
violation of the written charter which is the fundamental law of 
the state. 

These things were looked upon at the court, and by the majority 
of the Cortes, as acts of energy not quite formal, indeed, but ex- 
— the acts of a strong ministry that had the army at its 

ack—that sustained order and public credit. The energy beyond 
the law brought law and order, however, into disrepute; a revolt 
took place in 1843, and the strong government had great difficulty 
in putting it down. The finances from the day this minister 
came into power, became more and more embarrassed. The stocks, 
however, were supported for the time being but by ruinous means 
—by an organised system of loan making, anticipation of re- 
venue, and stock-jobbing operations carried on with monopolist 
companies of capitalists created expressly for dealings with govern- 
ment, and contracts with it of an exclusive kind —for which 
in several instances enormous sums, in what is called empenhas, 
were paid to two individuals of the government (the Cabrals). 
Venality had reached such a pitch, that the prices of contracts 
became familiar topics. The tobacco, the soap, the powder, and 
the road contracts were regularly bought and sold in this manner; 
and sums were paid for them varying in amount from twenty to 
fifty contos, that is, from 4500/. to 12,2507. sterling each. Nay, 
in one instance 100 contos were offered for a contract, and refused 
as too small a sum. 

The terrible evil of this great public immorality was that offi- 
cials in subordinate situations took advantage of the notoriety of 
this fact to obtain money for applicants for places. The disposal 
of offices in the provinces especially became a source of great 
emolument. ‘The applicant usually deposited a sum of money 
varying from half a conto to one or two contos, in the hands of 
a third party, a certain shopkeeper, generally of the Cabral party, 
living in the Rocio. The greater portion of this money im all 
mm went into the hands of the subordinates; but the dis- 

ursers were left to presume that if not all, at least the greater 
portion, went into the hands of the minister, or his brother and 
colleague. These suspicions, well or ill-founded, acquired unfortu- 
nately strong confirmation from the sudden possession of great 
wealth on the part of the two ministers. In 1842, when Antonio 
Cabral came into power, he was in indigent circumstances, his salary 
being his only means of subsistence, as he himself publicly de- 
clared in the Cortes. His brother was still worse off then, but 
now both are rich, possessed of lands, houses, and public secu- 
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nities. The ex-minister of the interior is the proprietor of a castle 
at Thomar, a in Lisbon, and all the luxurious requisites of 
& vast establishment. 

The creation of the bubble companies, the nature of the terms 
entered into with the public contractors, the necessary expenses, 
of a government bayoneted up by a large military force, in- 
creased heavily the charges on the | (in four years they 
exceeded the revenue by 8000 contos). It was a not 
only to increase taxation, but to create new places, payable by 
fees, for the unfortunate supporters of government, especially 
for those by whose agency the late elections had been carried 
at the point of the bayonet, and at a large expense both of 
blood and money. Hence came into operation the new system 
of taxation and the health law, the immediate cause of the 
recent rebellion. It is to be observed that the law in question 
was one of the thirteen signal violations of the charter, inas- 
much as it was enacted, not by the legislature, but by royal 
ordinance, during one of the periods of the acknowledged di . 
tatorship of Senhor Costa Cabral. 

The men who bought their places in the provinces, or ob- 
tained them for such services as we have alluded to, thought 
only of turning them to the best account in the shortest pos- 
sible time; for every body of common sense foresaw the result 


of this regime of violence and a It was not in the 


nature of things that it could last. e very hottest of the 
partisans of the Cabrals hated them for acquirmg so much of 
the public spoil in so short a time. There was no considera 
tion, they thought, for the wants of other public employés just 
as hungry as themselves. In short, the greediness of gain of 
the Cabrals, and especially of the elder brother, became an ob- 
ject of envious emulation on the part of their followers, and a 
calamity to the country at large. The principal odium, per- 
haps somewhat unjustly, fell on the minister of the interior, the 
Count Thomar. There was no second opinion entertained of 
him in any class or any quarter— 


“ Agioteur adroit, ministre sans moyen, 
De rien il fit de l’or et d’un royaume—rien.” 


The president of the Council of Ministers and minister- 
of-war, the Duke of Terceira, a soldier of fortune, or rather a 
fortunate soldier, thought it consistent with his honour to sit in 
the same cabinet with two such colleagues; and incapable himself 
of making money ‘by any indirection,’ he satisfied his con- 
science by maintaining the Cabrals in power without ever afford- 
ing their integrity a good word in private. The duke is not 
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the wisest man in the world, nor the most wealthy, but he needs 
money, and loves to live well, and so long as he got ‘ pintos’ for his 
honourable services, it mattered not to him how or whence they 
came. He rendered the queen good service, and has had the 
rare felicity of experiencing gratitude for his adhesion io the 
cause of the Restoration. The duke has the merit of having more 
than once checked his colleagues in headlong courses of violence 
against their political opponents. 

The Minister of the Marine, Senhor Faleaé, like the Duke of 
Terceira, came into power with the reputation of an honest man. 
He was a very poor one, the son of a sail-maker of Lisbon, and 
had risen suddenly from a very humble position. He filled the 
situation of a clerk for many years in a merchant’s office in Lisbon, 
obtained a clerkship in the marine department, rose to the rank 
in it of official mayor, and eventually to that of minister. With 
his 750/. a year salary he has, however, contrived to purchase a 
palace and a small estate, and to keep a handsome equipage. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs, Senhor Castro, has never 
been charged with venality. His political virtue is of a very easy 
kind however. He has never opposed his colleagues in any acts 
of violence or illegality, but has continually lent himself to the de- 
ception practised on the public by fraudulent expositions of the 
state of the finances, and oe used his official station for private 
oe in the funds, which have been moderately fortunate. 

is gentleman, a few years ago, kept a small retail shop in 
Oporto. He is a man of some talent, a great deal of astuteness 
and flexibility of principle. 

His colleague of the finance department, Count Tojal, the som 
of a physician of Dom John VL, is one of those public men of easy 
virtue, who never themselves commit any. egregious acts of bare- 
faced venality and corruption, but who wink at their commission 
while they pursue their own less flagitious schemes for acquiring 
riches. The count is —_- of considerable wealth. About 
twenty years ago, as plain John Oliveira, a wine-merchant and 
afterwards a Gubbtadien not very successful, he was well known 
im London and on the stock-exchange. He came into office 
with some property inherited from his uncles, it is said, to the 
extent of 30,0002. He is now possessed of upwards of three hun- 
dred and forty thousand pounds invested in the Portuguese stock 
of the foreign debt, besides capital to a considerable extent in- 
vested in the spoil of the church and in a manufacture of paper- 
All this property, with the exception of the first sum mentioned, 
was made during the last four years by successful operations, for 
example, the purchase of ‘ paper’ claims on the treasury for salary 
discounted by him, and haley hits in the funds which his official 
position afforded him the opportunities of making. It fortunately 
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happened for the creditors that the interests of the finance minister 
were for a time identified with theirs. But it was only for a time, 
and a very short one, though the count laboured hard to con- 
vince them it would be for a long period. Men of great cunning 
and eagerness to amass riches frequently deceive themselves, 
practise on the credulity of others, and end by becoming the dupes 
of their own artifices. This, in all probability, has been the case 
of the Count Tojal. 

Such are the men who have exercised despotic power over Por- 
tugal, and by the rapacity and tyranny of their government have 
brought that country to its present alarming condition of open 
rebellion and impending bankruptcy. Their course has been a 
continued career of illegality, and wanton wickedness in their ma- 
nifold violations of the charter. No previou sministry had ever 
such strong and sincere support from the court; no representations 
against it were listened to. ‘The king, who acts for the sovereign 
as he is directed to do by his former tutor and present councillor, 
the German Dietz, seems to have thrown himself and the interests 
of the crown wholly into the hands of the Cabrals. 

It is a matter of general notoriety that the king came to Por- 
tugal accompanied by this German gentleman, and has retained 
him in the palace ever since. Strong objections were raised to 
this foreigner remaining in the country, and about the person of 
the king, exercising great influence, and entertaining very strong 
feelings of dislike to the Portuguese nation, which he took little 
trouble to conceal, and still stronger dislike to the form of govern- 
ment given to the nation by the father of the sovereign. He 
occupied no ostensibly political situation at court, but he dis- 
charged the duties of a councillor to the king, a tutor to the young 
princes, and an intendant of the palace, in which situation, every 
action of the queen, even to the most trifling affair of the house- 
hold, was watched, meddled with, and controlled by this German 
favourite. The interference of this foreigner in all the concerns of 
the court, but more especially in all important matters of state, 
exasperated the Portuguese; their press loudly inveighed against 
it, and the cry was echoed by political men of all parties, with the 
exception of the Cabrals. The fact of the education of the young 
princes, in a country in which the Catholic religion is by law the 
religion of the state, being committed to a foreigner of a different 
religion, afforded likewise grounds of complaint; but all such 
complaints have been treated with contempt by the court, and no 
wonder, for over it Mr. Dietz, the German, virtually reigns. It 
has ever been a weakness of the Braganza family, to allow them- 
selves to be governed by menials; but it is something novel for 
the favourite to be a foreigner, in this country above all others, 
where strangers are received with so much jealousy. 
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Art. [X.—Revue des Deux Mondes. 1845-6. 


In the five successive numbers of the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,’ 
beginning on the 15th of November last, there appeared, under 
the title of ‘ Le Cadet de Colobriéres,’ the first of a promised series 
of tales about the old convents of Paris, from the pen of Madame 
Charles Reybaud. Though we are diligent, and generally prompt 
readers of our clever Parisian contemporary, yet it was not until 
a considerable time after all the five livraisons, containin i 
story, had been in our possession, that we sat down oaiicain 
and despondently to its perusal. Much unpleasant experience had 
taught us, in fact, to look with aversion on all French fictions 
published bit by bit in putes prejudice which those who 
are best acquainted with feuilleton literature will perhaps excuse, 
as one to which they would themselves have been apt to yield on 
alike occasion. If any of our readers have done so with regard 
to ‘ Le Cadet de Colobriéres,’ and passed unheeded that beautiful 
creation of a woman’s genius, we entreat them to correct their 
mistake without delay; for an egregious mistake it certainly is to 
put Madame Reybaud in the same category with the very best ot 
the feuilletonists. | Judging her from the work before us, she is 
as much superior to the cleverest of them all, Dumas, as Miss 
Austin’s novels are to Mrs. Gore’s, or in other words, as the truth 
and simplicity of genius are to the most ingenious artifices of mere 
talent. Ofall modern French writers Mérimée appears to us the 
one with whom Madame Reybaud may be best compared. 
Both of them are distinguished for admirable skill in the 
choice and co-ordination of their materials, and for that con- 
summate graphic art which produces the most distinct and 
life-like effects within the narrowest canvass; we rest with com- 
plete satisfaction on their delineations; we feel that they are 
adequate and true, free from all false glare and distortion, and 
that there is in them not one superfluous line, not one touch but 
is fitly subservient to the general effect of the picture. In the 
use of dialogue, Madame Reybaud is scarcely equal to Mérimée, 
who, indeed, surpasses most writers of the age in the dra- 
matic exposition of character, besides which his style in general 
is recognised by French critics as a model of purity and 
grace. Madame Reybaud, on the other hand, has an immense 
advantage over him in the depth and tenderness of her womanl 

feelings. The brilliant author of ‘ Colomba,’ ‘ Charles IX.,’ and 
‘Carmen,’ seems to us to put forth his keen powers of observation 
simply for the pleasure of the exercise. His critical dissection of 
human impulses is exquisitely subtle and exact, yet there is some- 
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thing in the coolness of the operator, with which in secret we are 
not quite content. Such masterly knowledge of his subject, com. 
bined with so much apparent indifference to it, except as a matter 
of curiosity, affects us with a disagreeable sense of irony; and 
while we admire, our hearts do not warm towards the shrewd, 
cold observer of the passions, frailties, follies, and sufferings of 
his fellow-men. An impression directly the reverse of this results 
from the perusal of the ‘ Cadet of Colobriéres,’ a work which in 
every line bears token that it is the offspring of a spirit as 
quick and genial in its sympathies, as in judgment it 1s calm, 
large, and discerning. 

d of laying before our readers the mere dry bones of the 
story, in the way of an epitome, we think it better to give them 
& specimen of its general tone in one long unbroken extract. For- 
tunately we find one exactly suited to our purpose in the very 
—— of the tale, which contains not only the germ of all the 
— but likewise an episode complete within itself, and of singular 

uty :— 

“ A short league from the French frontier, on the high-road to Italy, 
and near the point where the Var divides Provence from the county of 
Nice, are seen the ruins of an old castle, surrounded by a landscape of 
stern and rugged aspect. The facade is yet standing, and seems as if 
backed against the deep blue sky that shines through its large windows. 
A massive tower, of more ancient architecture than the rest of the 
building, rises above the other remains ; and from its embattled summit, 
which time has but slightly breached, protrudes a blackish point, not 
unlike an ordinary lightning conductor; this is the iron socket of 
the flag-staff that formerly sustained the seignorial banner. The hill, 
crowned by these ruins, is scantily clad with an aromatic vegetation that 
would gladden the heart of a botanist ; for the rare species of plants, 
whose drowsy odours the wind often spreads over the whole country- 
side and for many leagues out to sea, ieee well on the rocky soil that 
would not nurture a grain of wheat. 

“Tt is now some three quarters of a century since this castle and the 
lands around it belonged to a worthy nobleman, the Baron de Colo- 
briéres, descended on the female side from an old Italian house that 
reckoned in its genealogy twenty cardinals and one pope. His paternal 
ancestry was not less illustrious, and went back to what might be called 
the fabulous ages of Provencal aristocracy. Notwithstanding this high 
descent, Baron Mathieu de Colobritres was any thing but an opulent 
lord. His armorial bearings were a thistle, vert, springing from ® 
tower, fenestrate and masoned, sables,—a truly expressive cognizance, 
for the sterility of the baronial lands was proverbial, and it was a com- 
mon saying in the country, ‘ Colobriéres’ husbandry, sheaves of thistles 
and fields of stones.’ The baron’s ancestors having, by little and little, 
bartered away all their seignorial rights, there remained to their de- 
scendant nothing but the manor and the adjacent lands, which yielded 
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an exceedingly slender revenue. There was not one among the clowns, 
who doffed their hats as they passed the lordly escutcheon carved above 
the castle-gate, who would have consented to farm the barony. 

“The poor lord of Colobriéres had espoused a young lady as noble, 
and still poorer than himself, who brought him for her whole fortune 
some hundred crowns’ worth of jewels and trinkets. Heaven 
abundantly blessed their union. Fourteen children issued from it, and 
waxed in stature and comeliness almost by the bounty of the sky alone, 
like the wild plants of their rocky domain. The revenues of the fief of 
Colobriéres barely provided the family’s daily bread ; for every thing 
else they had to make up by dint of industry rar oy The 
baroness had never had any newer gown than her bridal robe, but 
dressed herself and her chil in garments made out of the antique 
bed-furniture of the castle. The hereditary tapestries were converted 
to the young gentlemen’s use ; and the young ladies wore, in the shape 
of petticoats and bodices, the curtains embroidered by ancestral hands. 

“ The castle of Colobriéres was like a hive that every year threw off 
the swarms it could no Jonger feed or shelter. As the elder children 
grew up, they departed successively to seek their sustenance elsewhere. 
The baron was too thoroughly penetrated with a sense of what was due 
to his rank, to suffer any of his children to derogate from their birth. 
Notwithstanding the penury to which they were reduced, not one of 
them forgot what beseemed his blood: seven sons became monks, or 
entered the king’s service, and five daughters put on the robe of the 
order of Notre Dame de la Misericorde, into which young ladies of 
quality were received without dowery. Of so numerous a progeny there 
at last remained in the castle only the two youngest, a son and a 
daughter, whom the baron used to call with a sigh the props of his 
age. 
oe Gaston de Colobriéres, or, as he was called by the people of the 
country, the cadet of Colobriéres, was a handsome young man of five- 
and-twenty, an intrepid sportsman, high-spirited, but shy withal, so that 
he would look another way if he chanced to meet a country-girl on his 
ove This rustic Hippolytus was continually roaming, with his gun on 

is shoulder, over the lands of the barony, which were fertile only in 
game. In this way he turned the estate to the best account, for were it 
not for the game he brought home every day, the inhabitants of the 
castle would have been reduced almost to bey bread for their four 
meals. 

“The baron’s youngest daughter, Mademoiselle Anastasie, was a 
handsome brunette, with a pale and pensive cast of countenance. She 
had magnificent black hair, and eyes whose dark pupils shone with a 
changeful light through their long fringes. Her hands were small and 
delicate ; and teeth of pearly lustre were seen with the least smile that 
parted her rosy lips. And yet it had never entered the head of any one 
m her little world to think her . On Sunday, when she went to 
hear mass in a neighbouring village, the bumpkins used to look at her 
as she passed without the least admiration. Her father, indeed, admitted 
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that she had about her a certain air that betokened the young lady of 
uality; but her mother remarked with sorrow the pale gipsy complexion 

t tarnished her, as it were, and would rather have seen her cheeks 
glowing with red and white. She herself had no suspicion of her own 
beauty, and had never been instigated by her mirror to harbour the least 
thought of pride or coquetry. 

“ The life led in the castle of Colobriéres was one of the narrowest 
and most monotonous routine. The gentry of the neighbourhood did 
not seek the society of the baron, who, for his part, had no wish that 
they should be witnesses of his proud poverty ; and the only intercourse 
kept up by the family consisted in the weekly visits of a good priest, 
who had been for thirty years curé of a village not far from Colobriéres, 
Of yore the lords of Colobriéres had had pages and squires, and there 
was even among the apartments in the castle one which was still called 
the hall of the guards; but in the period of its decay, of which we are 
here speaking, the whole retinue consisted of an old laquais, who entirel 
neglected the duties of the pantry and the ante-chamber to devote him- 
self to the culture of the kitchen-garden, and of a servant-girl, named 
Madeleine Panozon, and surnamed La Rousse, whose business would 
have been light enough, if it embraced only the cooking department in 
the mansion of M. le Baron ; but, besides this, the stout girl did all the 
work of the household, and assisted Madame 1a Baronne to spin the 
thread for the family linen. 

“The architecture of the chateau de Colobriéres belonged to various 
periods. The large tower that formed, as it were, the nucleus of the 
whole, was in the Roman style, massive, square, and with circularly 
arched openings ; the buildings round it dated from the renaissance, 
A Colobriéres, captain of a company of adventurers, having served with 
success in the great Italian wars, and been present at the sack of Rome, 
returned home from his campaigns with a large booty. He renovated 
his ancestral manor, held high court in it with a number of boon com- 
panions, and died, bequeathing to his heirs nothing but the handsome 
mansion he had erected, and its valuable pictures and furniture. At the 
period of our story, the modern structures round the old keep were 
already greatly dilapidated; the furniture was sadly worn, and had, in 
a great measure, disappeared in passing through the hands of five or six 
generations ; and there actually remained of the antique, splendour of the 
Colobriéres only a few waifs and strays, now looked on as relies, such as 
a trunk inlaid with ivory and mother-of-pearl, in which the baron kept 
his archives, a clock with musical bells, and six silver spoons and forks 
engraved with the Colobriéres arms. No repairs had been made for 
some fifty years in the roof or in the outer wood-work ; so that the win- 
dows were for the most part unglazed and without shutters, and the rain 
had rotted the floors. The rooms on the first floor were no longer in- 
habitable, and the family resided in the arched rooms of the ground-floor, 
the temperature of which was nearly that of a cellar, warm in winter, 
and cool in the height of summer. 


“The chapel was in a state of utter dilapidation, and for many a year 
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the Colobriéres family had gone to a neighbouring village to hear mass. 
This was a great mortification to the baroness, who never indulged 
more than one ambitious dream in her life, viz., that of possessing some 
fifty crowns with which she might repair the chapel, and have mass 
celebrated in it on Sundays and holidays by some Minorite friar, whom 
she would afterwards invite to dinner ; but there was no likelihood that 
the baron’s finances could ever suffice for such an outlay, and the 
lady submitted with as much resignation as she could to this hard pri- 
yation. Every Sunday, whether it rained or shone, the a set out 
on foot in a certain costume that varied little with the change of 
seasons. ‘The baron wore an old reddish-brown coat, still decent, but 
bearing proofs of its long service in the equivocal lustre of the seams. 
His stockings of rockspun silk, drawn without a wrinkle over a leg that 
must once have been shapely enough, descended into large shoes with 
buckles, and his napless three-cornered hat greatly needed to be handled 
with extreme caution. Madame de Colobritres accompanied him in a 
skirt of gros-de-Tour, somewhat faded, with a taffety mantle that dated 
from her marriage. Their children had no other adornment than their 
good looks. The young man wore a serge-coat, and a coarse felt 
hat like the peasants ; the young lady had a brown cotton frock, 
kerchief of sprigged muslin, and a little hat set on the crown of her 
head, and under which her hair was gathered back from her face. The 
only change made at long intervals in this costume was, that the hat 
had sometimes a new riband. Hard as it must have been to feel the 
constant pinching of such narrow means—a hundred times more difficult 
to endure than naked and avowed poverty—still a sort of permanent 
serenity prevailed in the Colobriéres family, and their mutual concord 
was never disturbed. The young people especially led a life unruffled 
by vain longings and anxious forethought, contenting themselves with 
the little they had, and never repining over the decay of their fortune 
and their house. 

“One Whitmonday, after mass, whilst the baroness and her children 
were returning to the castle, the baron loitered awhile in the village 
market-place, where some itinerant merchants had set up their booths. 
It was the grand holiday time of that part of the country, and the mer- 
chants were doing a brisk business with their latten rings, pinchbeck 
crosses, and glass chaplets. The baron bought an ell of riband for his 
daughter, cheapened a chifarcani gown, sighed, and did not buy it. 
After dinner that day he did not leave the table immediately, as was his 
custom, to take his siesta, but remained in his chair, leaning back with 
his eyes fixed in deep reflection. Gaston and his sister had stolen out 
ae thinking that their parents were dozing on either side of the 
table. 

“ Instead of sleeping the baron was half whistling between his teeth, 
which in him was a token of deep cogitation, and tapping alternately his 
plate and his empty glass. The baroness soon yielded to the influence of 
this musie; her eyes closed, and she fell asleep in the effort to guess what 
it could be that om husband was thinking of so intensely. After half 
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an hour’s silence the baron heaved an explosive sigh, looked up at the ceil- 
ing, and said, 

“«T heard news to-day of Agathe de Colobriéres.’ 

“ ¢ Eh—what—I beg your meray did you speak?’ ejaculated the 
baroness jumping up in her chair, and staring at her husband in be- 
wildered surprise. 

«« T say,’ replied the baron, coldly, ‘that a pedlar in the fair told me 
news of Agathe de Colobriéres.’ 

“* Holy Virgin! and what did he tell you ? 

“¢Things I was far from expecting, certainly. Agathe has had more 
good luck than she deserved. In the first place that man, her husband, 
that Maragnon, is dead.’ 

‘¢ The old lady crossed herself. 

“¢ Next,’ continued the baron, he has left a very large fortune.’ 

“*Are there children ? inquired the baroness, trembling with 
emotion. 

“There have been several; but of all that hopeful lineage of the 
Maragnons there remains but one girl.’ 

“¢ And the merchant that told you this saw Agathe, perhaps ?” 

“¢ He did ; and she told him that if she dared she would send her 
compliments to me.’ 

“Poor woman !’ murmured Madame de Colobriéres. 

*«¢ Send me her compliments, indeed ; I would not have received them!’ 
cried the baron, striking the table with his fist. ‘ Wretch that she is! 
she dares still to utter the name of Colobriéres! She! Madame Ma- 
ragnon !’ 

“¢ She thinks of us! She loves us still,’ murmured the baroness. 

“ «What does that matter to you, madam ?” replied the baron, in 
dignantly. ‘ What is there in common at present between us and that 
woman? I amreally vexed with myself that I mentioned the subject 
to you.’ 

a With these words he rose and hurried from the room as if to cut 
short the conversation. The baroness remained alone in deep thought. 
For thirty years the name of Agathe de Colobriéres had not been 
breathed in her presence. It was forbidden to speak of her in that 
castle where she was born, and neither Gaston nor his young sister was 
aware even of her existence. And yet she was near akin to them; she 
was the Baron de Colobriéres’ own sister—his only sister. 

“Thirty years before, Mademoiselle de Colobriéres was residing in 
the paternal mansion, which she had never quitted. She was approach- 
ing the mature age of maidenhood. She was no longer a delicate bud 
sheltering timidly beneath the foliage, but a splendid, full-blown rose, 
whose fragrant petals would be scattered by the first breath of wind. 
This beautiful girl belonged to a house too poor, too noble, and too 

roud to make it feasible, even in thought, to find a husband for her. 

t was decided that she should enter a convent; but as she had no voca¢ 
tion for the monastic life, she temporised and remained in the castle 
even after the death of her parents and her brother’s marriage. 
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“ Still it was a settled thing that she was to be a nun, and she never 
conceived the thought of saying no, perhaps because she could see no 
chance of escaping her lot: only she would fall at times into fits of deep 
dejection, and weep in the baroness’s presence without ever divulging 
the cause of her tears. The family was augmenting every year. The 
castellan of Colobriéres had already six children, and poor Agathe felt 
plainly she must depart and make room for those little ones. Neither 
the baron nor his wife pressed her to fulfil her resolution; but her en- 
trance into the convent was considered as near at hand, and was talked 
of every day. 

“ While things were in this state, it happened that some itinerant 
merchants presented themselves one evening at the gate of the castle. 
The weather was frightful; the rain, which had fallen in torrents, had 
broken up the roads, and the poor travellers could not reach the village, 
where they would have found shelter and a place to lie down. ‘The 
baron generously opened his door to them, which was really all the kind- 
ness he was able to bestow upon them. They took up their quarters in an 
empty hall not far from the stable, where they sheltered their baggage 
mules, and made their arrangements for passingthe night there. The 
baroness had seen their arrival from her window, and said soon after 
to her sister-in-law : 

«7 should like to lay out five or six frances with these merchants. 
The children’s things are made up for the season ; but you and I—it is 
mortifying to be obliged to go to mass with our plain hats and our 
fichus de lisard. You in particular, my dear, are sadly in want of a 
new kerchief.’ 

“What would be the good of it, sister?” replied Mademoiselle de 
Colobriéres with a sigh, ‘1 should not have long to wear it ; I shall 
soon have no more need of such things.’ 

“Never mind,’ said the baroness; and casting a stealthy glance at 
her husband, who was dozing at the table with his nose on an old book 
of noble families of which he every evening read a few lines, she added 
in a lower tone, ‘I have saved a few fifteen sous pieces, and will put 
them into your hands; but be sure your brother does not know any 
thing of the matter. By and by, when we are gone to our bed-room, 
do you go to these merchants and buy what you think best.’ 

“So saying she went to the cupboard in which she kept her most 
valuable hoards, fetched from it a rather limp-looking little purse of 
leather, and gave it to Mademoiselle de Colobriéres. 

“There are six livres fifteen sous in it,’ she said. ‘Mind you go 
cleverly to work with these people. Besides your kerchief and our 
ribands try to get two ells of Italian gauze, to make us capelines, and 
some green taffety to cover our parasols, You will very likely have to 
do with Jews, so be on your guard. In short, I rely on you to lay out 
the money discreetly.’ 

“* Make your mind easy, sister,’ said Agathe, taking the purse with 
a faint smile. ‘ Look, there’s my brother opening his eyes and turning 
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over a page of his book ; take him away if you wish me to go quickly 
and make your purchases.’ 

“The baron and his wife soon retired to their large chamber, the 
broken windows of which let in a sharp little breeze that put out the 
lights. Mademoiselle de Colobriéres likewise withdrew to her little 
bedroom. It lay at the extremity of a suite of very large rooms, and 
had formerly been the oratory of the ladies of the castle. The ceilin 
was adorned with cherubims’ heads encom with garlands, and wi 
their outspread wings meeting one another, and the shield, with the 
thistle, vert, springing from a tower, masoned, sable, figured proudly in 
every direction. A cross of exquisite workmanship, but with its deli- 
cate inlaying much impaired, was fixed over a worm-eaten prayer-desk, 
from the angles of which protruded broken-nosed visages of saints, 
The scanty bed, laid on tressels, and covered with a huge counterpane of 
faded silk, stood opposite a table, the only drawer of which contained 
all the worldly possessions of Agathe de Colobriéres, that is to say, her 
slender ward-robe, some devotional books, and a little enamelled gold 
cross that had been her mother’s. ‘The poor young lady had hardly ever 
in her life handled coined metal, and she could not have added a farthing 
to the store amassed by the baroness. As she entered the room she 
threw the purse on the table, sat down pensively, and thought of all 
things that money procures, and of the omnipotence of that vile and 
precious form of matter. For her, money was the realisation of all her 
longings and her chimeras ; it was happiness, liberty! She took up 
the purse and shook it, whispering to herself with a long-drawn sigh, 
‘If I had twenty or thirty thousand of these little pieces how happ 
should all be here! I would have the castle repaired ; we should al 
have new dresses every season. The store-rooms should be well stocked 
—there should never be any uneasy thought for the morrow ; there 
would be something to give to the poor, and I should not enter the con- 
vent. But I have nothing—nothing—and I cannot work to earn m 
bread. I must go where the good God in his mercy will provide me with 
food and raiment.’ 

‘She opened the purse and turned out its contents on her palm ; 
then after looking on them for a moment she closed her hand upon the 
coin, and said bitterly, ‘ What is this in comparison with the wants of 
this house ? It is a drop of water on a burnt soil. If this money 
were mine I would not spend it, but cast it to the first poor creature that 
stopped at the castle gate.’ The clock struck nine at this moment, 
Agathe thought it was time to discharge her commission. Too 
proud and well bred to think even for a moment of going down 
alone to the itinerant merchants, she went into the children’s room, 
and gently wakened the eldest girl, who was her god-daughter and her 
favourite. The little girl was soon ready; her aunt took her by the 
hand, and both went away together with noiseless steps. 

“ The hall in which the merchants were quartered was a very large 
room, that still retained some traces of its original state. Many a gay 
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and splendid banquet it had doubtless witnessed of yore; here and there 
on the panels was still to be seen a cornucopie entwined with garlands 
of roses; and heads of satyrs, laughing from ear to ear, projected from 
each corner of the tall chimney-piece, the casing of which was adorned 
with a figure of Bacchus, sculptured in high relief, and surrounded by all 
the attributes of the jolly god. But all trace of furniture had vanished 
from this banquet hall, where no revels had been held for more than a 
century; the carpets had given place to the green moss, that invested the 
marble slabs of the floor, and spiders had woven filmy curtains before the 
half-broken windows. The temporary occupants of this dismantled hall 
had arranged themselves in it with the peculiar adroitness of men accus- 
tomed to long travelling and scant accommodation. They had contrived to 
make an extemporaneous suite of furniture out of their goods; two chests, 

laced together and covered with a green cloth, served for a table; some 
ita did service for chairs, and a tolerable light was afforded by one of 
those large canvass lanterns which waggoners hang by night from the 

le of the waggon. 

“ Agathe de Colobriéres tapped at the door, and entered, holding her 
niece with one hand, whilst the other was plunged into the depths of the 
pocket in which she carried the baroness’s savings. Had she been about 
to present herself thus before persons of her own quality, she would have 
experienced an insurmountable embarrassment, and would have been very 
awkward and confused; but she felt no difficulty in accosting these low 
people; and slightly bending her head she said merely, ‘Good evening. 
May I trouble you to let me see your goods?” 

“The itinerant merchant rose from his seat in some surprise at the ap- 
pearance of the handsome young lady, who had paused in the middle of 
the room, and stood waiting with an air of quiet self-possession and modest 
dignity until he should display his stock. Though dressed in ashabby drug- 
get gown she had the bearing of a princess, and the pride of her race was 
legible on her broad open front. ‘The merchant bowed respectfully, and 
said, as he pushed forward one of the bales that served instead of chairs, 
‘Be hua to take a seat, madame. Had you sent for me I should have 
obeyed your orders. I will instantly unpack the laces and silks, the 
best things in my assortment.’—‘ Show me your kerchiefs and ribands,’ 
said Agathe, seating herself and taking the child on her lap, who was 
beginning to gaze curiously around her. Mademoiselle de Colobriéres 
herself, too, began to observe with some surprise the various objects in 
the room. The bales of merchandise were regularly piled up at one end, 
and behind the screen made by them lay the sleeping figure of a man 
rolled up in his travelling cloak. His silver spurs shone in the faint 
light, and his gun rested against the wall within reach of his hand. 
This measure of precaution was probably occasioned by the bad state of 
the locks and fastenings in the castle, and by the important amount of 
specie and negotiable paper in a valise that stood on the table. The 
merchant had, apparently, been arranging his accounts at the moment 
Agathe entered. A morocco leather portfolio, the pages of which were 
full of figures, lay open beside the valise, and from the latter there had 
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escaped handfuls of six-livre pieces mingled with louis d’or. The owner 
of this wealth was a man still young and of pleasing appearance; he 
did not appear superior to his condition in language and manners, but 
there was a certain intelligence and decision in his countenance that 
stood him instead of high breeding. With an indifferent air he thrust 
back into the valise all that fine coin, the sight of which astonished 
Agathe, and began to unfold his handkerchiefs and ribands. Never 
had Mademoiselle Colobriéres seen such magnificent fabrics ; there were 
Smyrna crapes, and Indian satins brocaded with flowers, butterflies and 
birds, and ribands of all colours interwoven with gold and silver. The 
little girl cried out in eestasy at the sight of all these fine things; while 
Agathe looked on them in silence with a bewildered eye, and was rather 
embarrassed how to declare that they were all too handsome for her. 
The merchant apparently did not guess the cause of her hesitation, for 
he said, pushing aside the boxes he had opened, ‘1 think I can show you 
something still better.’ 

“ « Pray, do not trouble yourself to search further,’ said Agathe, with 
a sigh, as she took out her little purse; ‘I only want a very plain hand- 
kerchief; something simple and cheap. All these things are too elegant.’ 

*¢ Pardon me, madame la baronne, nothing can be elegant enough 
for you,’ replied the merchant, politely. 

“ «Tam not Madame Colobriéres,’ said Agathe, blushing, ‘ 1 am her 
sister-in-law. It would not be becoming for a young lady to wear such 
sumptuous things.’ 

“¢ Oh, do, do, aunt, dress yourself out fine for once!’ exclaimed the 
child; ‘ you have never done so, nor we either.’ 

« ¢ People who live all the year round in the country have no need of 
so much dress,’ interposed Mademoiselle de Colobriéres, hastily, in hopes 
to put a stop to the child's prattle; but the little creature was too much 
excited by the splendid things the merchant continued to place before 
her, and she went on with unchecked volubility : 

“ «But indeed, indeed we ought to buy all these things, and then Nanon, 
the exciseman’s daughter, would not give herself such airs at mass when 
she struts before our bench with her gingham frock and her coiffe @ 
papillon. We should have new clothes like her, instead of being obliged 
to mend our Sunday clothes every Saturday.’ 

“ Agathe coloured deeply, and with much confusion of manner rebuked 
the little girl’s loquacity; but almost instantly overcoming the natural 
weakness of her pride, she put aside the glistening silks with one hand, 
and with the other she laid her light purse on the table, saying in a tone 
of melancholy dignity: ‘ We are not rich; here is all I can lay out with 
you at present.’ 

‘* «Never mind, mademoiselle,’ was the merchant’s eager reply; ‘ do 
me the honour to choose whatever you may please to require; you will 
pay me another time.’ 

“ Agathe shook her head; but the merchant persisted: ‘ You can dis- 
charge this little debt in a year, if convenient to you, mademoiselle; I 
shall be here again by that time.’ 
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«“<When that time comes I shall not be here,’ said Mademoiselle de 
Colobriéres, sadly. ‘ No finery is needed where Iam going, but a black 
woollen gown to be worn all the year, and a veil that is never changed.” 

“ ¢You are going into a convent, mademoiselle? said the merchant 
with a guarded expression of surprise and interest. 

« «Yes, ere long ; and really,’ she continued in the same sad and re- 
signed tone, ‘I have no need of such things as you have shown me. 
Oblige me by letting me see the plainest goods you have.’ 

“The merchant went to a bale at the end of the room to compl 
with her wishes, and while he was unpacking it, Agathe amused herse 
with looking over the goods strewed before her. Among them lay a 
portfolio of tolerably good engravings, which she began to examine with 
some curiosity. Most of them represented polite pastoral scenes, in 
which plump eupids and enamoured deities sported with dainty shep- 
herdesses and innocent swains bedizened with pink ribands; but among 
these idyllic compositions there was one that made a deep impression on 
Mademoiselle de Colobriéres. The artist, seized with a tragic inspira- 
tion, had depicted a scene of monastic life in all its horrors. In a damp 
vault, scarcely lighted by an expiring lamp, a nun lay stretched on her 
bed of straw. She was dying immured in the in pace, and her wasted 
hands and dim eyes were raised to heaven with an indescribable expres- 
sion, Like the prophet king she seemed crying out from those depths 
in a hopeless appeal to the divine mercy. 

“ Agathe gazed in dismay on this dismal image. All the latent re- 
pugnance of her soul for the monastic: life, all her loathing for the vows 
she was about to pronounce, were suddenly and violently aroused; she 
let the engraving fall on her lap and burst into tears. Just at that mo- 
ment the merchant came back from the other end of the room. A 
glance at the engraving explained to him the cause of this outbreak of 
grief, and he said with evident emotion, ‘ You are going into a con- 
vent, mademoiselle? It is a terrible step, if you are not led to it by a 
strong vocation. Pardon me if I venture to offer an opinion on what 
concerns you, but I cannot help thinking you will commit a crime 
against yourself in thus entering the grave alive. The time will come, 
perhaps, when you will bitterly regret such a step.’ 

“* Regret it! Ido so already!’ cried Mademoiselle de Colobriéres, 
whose long pent feelings now broke forth uncontrolably; ‘ I loathe a 
convent life, and look forward with dread to the future; but I must sub- 
mit to my fate.’ 

“* You have a father or a mother who insists on this sacrifice ? 

“* No, my parents are dead.’ 

“Indeed? Then who constrains you ?” 

“* Necessity,’ replied Agathe, bitterly. ‘ A nunnery is the only asy- 
lum on earth for a poor maiden of noble blood, and in such an asylum 
most of the females of our family have been immured in the prime 
of life. It has long been the custom of the Colobriéres to sacrifice us 
thus, since their fortune has ceased to be adequate to the maintenance of 
their rank. Oh, why does not God, to whom we are devoted in spite of 
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ourselves, why does he not take us from the cradle, when our innocent 
hearts are as yet bound by no ties to this world ?’ 

“Whilst Agathe spoke thus, looking up to heaven with her beautiful 
eyes filled with tears, the merchant gazed on her with a singular expres- 
sion of countenance. The man was really superior to his vulgar condi- 
tion; his was one of those prompt and decisive natures, which by dint of re- 
solute will and daring shrewdness, carry themselves triumphantly through 
the most difficult circumstances. Such were the qualities to which Pierre 
Maragnon already owed a fortune acquired to Ieee speculations. 
As he gazed on the beautiful and high-born lady who now bent her tearful 
eyes to the ground, and seemed abashed at having suffered a stranger to 
be the witness of her unguarded emotion and the confidant of her secret 
sorrows, Pierre Maragnon felt that the moment might be decisive of the 
future destiny of them both. A thought, extravagant almost to wild- 
ness, flashed upon his mind. With the same quick tact that he exer- 
cised in all his dealings, he calculated the chances of the matter before 
him; they appeared favourable, and he dared to conceive a hope, a 
project ; viz., that he would carry off Mademoiselle de Colobriéres, and 
marry her, he, Pierre Maragnon! To any one who could have seen into 
the mind of Agathe at that moment, such an idea would have seemed the 
height of presumption and folly. The poor young lady did not even 
take any notice of him who was gazing with such deep scrutiny upon 
her beautiful downcast countenance. In the eyes of the indigent 
daughter of the barons of Colobriéres, a merchant, a roturier, was not 
a man; and the good-will with which she deigned to regard Pierre 
Maragnon was of a kind, perhaps, more mortifying to its object than 
would have been mere indifference. The first necessary step was to 
bring down that instinctive pride of hers, and annihilate her inveterate 
prejudice by a direct and undisguised attack; and this Pierre Maragnon 
resolved to do, at the risk of incurring the displeasure of Agathe upor 
the first word he uttered, 

“ © You will think me very forward, mademoiselle,’ he said, in a grave, 
respectful tone; ‘but as I have spoken my mind as to your situation, I 
think it my duty also to give you this advice. Make up your mind to 
endure any thing, rather than enter a convent. You cannot remain 
with your family; they are too poor to keep you; well, then, leave 
them and go live ibelen, Work, if it be necessary; it is neither a 
disgrace, nor even a misfortune. Is not constant toil, with freedom, 
better than a life of sloth, cloistered within four walls, whence you can 
never come out, alive or dead ?” 

“< That is true,’ replied Mademoiselle de Colobriéres, surprised, but 
not offended at such language. ‘If I could renounce my nobility and 
my name, my course would be taken to-morrow—at once. I would go 
and live, no matter where, by the labour of my hands, rather than be- 
come a nun.’ 

“¢And what prevents you, mademoiselle? said Pierre Maragnon, 
boldly. ‘ It needs only a slight effort of courage, and you may descend 
from that rank which imposes so terrible a sacrifice upon you, and be- 
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come a petite bourgeoise. You have no other refuge than the convent, 
because you are too poor to marry a man of your own quality; but a 
roturier would think himself fortunate to wed you without a dower.’ 

“«A man of no birth would never dare to ask me in marriage,’ 
replied Agathe, naively. 

“¢The situation in which you are placed may prompt some one to 
make so bold,’ said the merchant in a tone of peculiar meaning, and 
looking her steadily in the face. 

“She understood him. The blood rushed into her cheeks: her eyes 
flashed with pride, perhaps with indignation ; but this involuntary move- 
ment of the blood subsided immediately ; she made no answer, and re- 
mained thoughtful. Pierre Maragnon deemed his triumph certain when 
he saw her ponder thus. Concealing his joy, and the very strong feeling 
that was already taking possession of his soul, he began again to descant 
on the fate of those who become nuns without any special vocation. 
Though his youth and his good looks might have inspired him with a 
certain degree of confidence, he had the good sense not to make trial 
of any vulgar means of seduction; he said not a word of what was 
passing in his heart, but keeping within due control the admiration, 
mingled with respect and tenderness, with which the beauty of Agathe 
had at once impressed him, he applied himself to discussing the possibility 
of a marriage between a wealthy roturier and the descendant of an 
illustrious and utterly ruined family. He set forth his own position in 
precise terms ; it was prosperous. An orphan from his childhood, he 
owed to his own active exertions a fortune ten times the fee-simple value 
of the castle and estates of Colobriéres. Agathe hearkened, confused, 
and tempted, not by her heart, but by her reason, which told her that 
after all it would be better to become the wife of the merchant, than to 
be shut up for the rest of her days in a nunnery. 

“The little girl had fallen asleep on the lap of her young aunt. All 
was hushed in the old manor. The castellan of Colobriéres, far from sus- 

ing the affront with which he was threatened, was fast asleep beside 
is wife, and dreamed of finding under the head of his bed a fine bag of 
crowns, with which he had the castle repaired, and bought himself a new 
coat. Mademoiselle de Colobriéres and Pierre Maragnon had full leisure 
to confer together, and when the clock struck midnight, theirinterview was 
not yet ended. Agathe nevertheless had not made up her mind. The 
longer she reflected, the more she felt the importance of the consent or 
refusal she was about to pronounce. Pale, oppressed, and trembling, she 
kept silence, or replied only in monosyllables mingled with sighs, to the 
pressing arguments with which Pierre Maragnon strove to fix her waver- 
ing purpose. But in the course of this long conference he had made 
immense progress. Mademoiselle de Colobriéres was insensibly coming to 
treat him as an equal, and more than once she called him monsieur. At 
last, unable as yet to decide, she said : 

“In the perturbation into which all this has thrown me, monsieur, I 
cannot come to any decision. I want to be alone, to collect my thoughts; 
and pray to God before I give you an answer. It is now late in the 
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night, and you go away in the morning; well then, as soon as the first 
streak of dawn appears yonder, behind the hills, my resolution will 
have been taken. If I do return to meet you, quit this castle immedi- 
ately, for I shall have resigned myself to my lot.’ 

‘ She rose, and Pierre Maragnon replied submissively, but with deep 
feeling, ‘ Your weal or woe are in your own hands, mademoiselle; may 
Heaven inspire you, and bring you hither again to-morrow morning.’ 

“ Agathe took the sleeping child in her arms and slowly left the 
room. She had to traverse part of the castle to reach her chamber. 
The silence of night, and the pale moonbeams falling on the disjointed 
floors, imparted to those vast and long uninhabited halls a sad and 
desolate aspect that sank with a chill weight on her spirits. She gazed 
long around her, as if to confirm to herself the total ruin of her house, 
and passed onwards, pondering on the haughty penury of her family, 
and the painful contrast between such pinching indigence and the high 
nobility of descent, which was her sole and woful dower. On entering 
her little chamber, she laid the child on the bed, and sat down pen- 
sively before the prayer-desk. Her lamp, which she had left burning, 
shed but a flickering light on the blackened wood carvings that pro- 
jected from the sombre face of the walls. The ticking of the invisible 
death-watch was heard loudly amid the deep stillness, as the creature 
pursued its slow work of destruction on the elaborately sculptured oak 
and walnut. Other slight sounds occasionally interrupted the noise 
made by the insect, as the hungry mice, running about behind the 
wainscot, brought down the damp crumbling mortar of the old walls. 
Tt was near the end of October; the approach of winter already made 
itself felt, and as the night advanced, a chiller air entered through the 
dilapidated windows, and made Agathe shiver. The poor girl had sunk 
on her knees and wished to pray; but whilst her heart sought to lift 
itself up towards God, her mind was lost in an endless maze of thought. 
Like all persons who are hurried along by no passion or intense feeling, 
she vacillated in fear and doubt between the two alternatives before 
her, and dreaded that whatever her choice might be she should repent 
of it on the morrow. Had she found more sympathy and tenderness 
in those around her, family affection would have prevailed in that hour of 
crisis, and she would have bethought her of the affliction and shame 
which a mésalliance would cast on her house. But the baron took no 
great interest in her fate, all his stock of affectionate feelings being 
engrossed by the little prattlers whose numbers grew with every year. 
When all his pretty brood was gamboling about him, he used to fall into 
a reverie, like the woodman in the tale of Little Poucet, and caleu- 
late how much more easily he should rear his bantlings when he should 
have got rid of poor Agathe. The baroness was a good soul, but her 
distressed condition rendered her selfish, and forced her upon a system 
of ways and means, which, in any one of a less kindly nature, would 
have degenerated into sordid scheming. Mademoiselle de Colobriéres 
plainly felt all this, and it was this humiliating and painful certainty, that 
made her contemplate without dread the rage and indignation of her 
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kindred, when they should have received the astounding intelligence of 
her marriage. Still, however, she wavered ; and as often happens in the 
most important cireumstances of life, it was a trifling incident that fixed 
her decision. Whilst she was immersed in her distracting thoughts, 
and was observing with alarm the faint twilight that already began to 
steal upon the horizon, the child moved uneasily on the bed and sighed 
in some unpleasant dream. Agathe went to her, raised her gently 
on the pillow, and kissed her soft cheeks, bathing them with tears. 
This woke the child, who instinctively put her arm round her aunt’s 
neck, muttering, ‘ Show me all you bought last night of the merchant, 
aunt.’ 

“*¢] did not buy anything,’ said Agathe. ‘Come, my dear, go to sleep. 
Or shall I take you back to the other room, to your brothers and sisters?” 

“No, I will stay where I am,’ said the child looking round her; 
‘mamma promised me this room should be mine, because I am the 
eldest.’ 

“* Ha! and she told you you should have it soon ? 

“ ¢ Immediately, when you are gone to the nunnery,’ said the child 
with the naif selfishness which children carry into all their little schemes. 


“*To the nunnery !—I will not go!—and I leave you my cham- 
ber, Euphémie,’ said Mademoiselle de Colobriéres starting up. 

“The child sank back on the pillow and was asleep again in a mo- 
ment. Agathe took from the drawer, that contained her all, her little 
enamelled cross and her prayer book, opened her door softly, traversed 
the castle with firm and rapid steps, and went down into the courtyard. 


Pierre Maragnon had been waiting since the first glimpse of daybreak 
with his eyes bent on the great door. Doubtless he had trembled in his 
soul at the thought that it would not open again, for his pale and hag- 
gard looks told of an anxious night. At the sight of Mademoiselle de 
Colobriéres he grew still paler, and then the blood rushed from his heart 
to his head with a revulsion of pride and joy; but instantly overcoming 
his violent emotion he advanced and said quietly with as much respect 
as though he were addressing a queen, ‘ Mademoiselle, we are just about 
to start if you please; in four hours you will be in Antibes, and you will 
then let me know your further commands.’ 

“*T am ready, monsieur,’ said Agathe, in a low voice, modestly but 
firmly ; ‘ but instead of going direct to Antibes, we must pass through 
the village of St. Peyre, and stop there an hour.’ 

“The mules were already laden, and the two men who had charge of 
them had drawn them up in line outside the castle yard. A tall young 
man, the same whom Agathe had seen asleep, with his gun in reach or 
his hand, on the preceding evening, was in the saddle keeping discreetly 
out of earshot ; his likeness to Pierre Maragnon told plainly that they 
were of the same blood and bore the same name. At a sign from the 
merchant the little caravan began to march. Agathe was still in the 
hall, looking at a heap of silks, laces, and other goods, neatly arranged 
on the sill in the deep recess of a window. Over all these fine things, 
and placed in a manner to strike the eye at once, was a paper, on which 
was written: From Mademoiselle de Colobriéres. The little purse con- 
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taining the six livres fifteen. sous, the baroness’s savings, Jay under the 
paper. ‘It is your wedding present, mademoiselle; | have taken the 
liberty of making it in your name,’ said the merchant. 

“*The poor children will have new clothes for once in their lives!’ 
murmured Agathe, thanking Pierre Maragnon with a look. Then she 
said, hurriedly, ‘ Let us begone.’ 

“ The merchant led up his saddle horse, a powerful animal, fit to 
carry the four sons of Aymon, placed Mademoiselle Colobriéres on the 
croupe, mounted, and set off ata round trot. The caravan was alread 
out of sight beyond a turn of the road, but the tramp of the mules and 
the tinkling of their bells were audible. 

‘* When they reached the foot of the hill, and before they entered the tor- 
tuous road leading away from Colobriéres, Agathe turned back and looked 
her last on the castleof her fathers. It was a look full of sorrow and fond- 
ness that poignantly bespoke all the feelings of her soul. ‘ Farewell!’ 
she mentally ejaculated, ‘ farewell noble abode, whence poverty expels 
me! Had I been allowed to pass my cheerless existence within the shelter 
of those ruined walls—had I been left a little place by my father’s hearth, 
and a right to sit at the scanty table where I should not, perhaps, have 
always found my daily bread, I would not have forsaken my family aud 
renounced my name.’ 

‘¢ Her tears flowed silently as she thought thus; she wiped them away 
with one hand, whilst the other instinctively clung to Pierre Marag- 
non’s arm, with a close and timorous grasp. The merchant, proud as 
a monarch, rode with head erect and a glad heart, thinking of the hap- 
piness and the honour that awaited him. Once out of sight of the 
castle of Colobriéres he put his horse to a walk, and took the liberty to 
ask Agathe if she had any particular purpose in going to St. Peyre.’ 

‘The purpose of being married to you this very day’ was her 

reply. 
The heart of Pierre Maragnon thrilled at the words. In his ecstasy 
he was near raising to his lips the small hand that grasped his green 
ratteen sleeve; but checking himself, he only replied in the most 
respectful tone: ‘I durst not have taken it upon me to press you on 
this subject, mademoiselle ; and yet I felt that the most proper course 
you could take was not to postpone the honour you intend to do me; 
your determination delights me. If you please, we will allow my people 
to proceed slowly, and we will ride on before them.’ 

“** Yes,’ said Agathe, ‘ that is well thought of; we should be at St. 
Peyre before the hour of mass.’ 

“ The merchant set spurs to his horse, and turning off from the road, 
rode across the fields, by which means he had soon outstripped the cara- 
van, which was proceeding steadily in a sunken way, so deep that ill- 
disposed persons might have lain there inambush. Agathe, frightened 
a little by the brisk pace of the horse, drew up her small feet under her 
petticoat, and clung with both arms to her companion, who at that 
moment looked not unlike Pierre of Provenge carrying off the fair 
Maguelone. 


“It was about seven in the morning when the young couple arrived 
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in front of the church of St. Peyre. The sacristan had already 
rung the first matin bell, but the village population were in the fields, 
and there were only two or three old men about the church, basking in 
the sun. The merchant fastened his horse to the palings of the priest’s 
little garden, and accompanied Mademoiselle de Colobritres into the 
church, where both knelt down at the entrance of the lonely nave. 
Agathe, then making a sign to Pierre Maragnon to wait for her, went 
into the sacristy, where she found the curé putting on his robes, 
assisted by the lad who was to aid in the performance of the mass. 
He was a young priest, tolerably well-read; a man of tolerant piety 
and great virtue. Occasionally, in visiting his parishioners, he had 
called at the castle of Colobriéres, and Agathe was well known to him. 
“The blessing of heaven be on you, mademoiselle ;’ he exclaimed, 
as Agathe advanced to him pale and trembling. ‘ Has any thing unto- 
ward happened at Colobriéres ?” 
“No, Monsieur le Curé ;’ she replied, ‘it is myself the matter con- 
cerns, and I am come to beg you will hear my confession immediately.’ 
“ The curé, much astonished, motioned to his little clerk to retire, and 
sat down, after having closed the door of the sacristy. Mademoiselle de 
Colobriéres then knelt down, and after relating what had occurred on 
the preceding night, she told him the resolution she had taken, and the 
purpose for which she was come. The case was novel and embarrass- 
ing. Mademoiselle de Colobriéres was an orphan, and had attained her 
majority, so that she could dispose of her own hand ; nevertheless, her 
family was legally empowered to resist such a mésalliance as she was 
about to make. Besides this, it was necessary to fulfil the previous 
formalities required by the ecclesiastical laws in all but extraordin 
cases. The good priest refused at first, hoping, ee that Agathe 
would abandon her intention, and allow him to convey her back quietly 
and without scandal to Colobriéres. But upon the first word he uttered 
to that effect, she rose and said, resolutely, ‘ No, Monsieur le Curé, I 
did not take this step with the intention of afterwards receding. I will 
go with Pierre Maragnon wherever he chooses to take me, and he will 
marry me when it shall so please him; but it is for you matter of con- 
science to let me depart thus. Since I am resolved to go with him, were 
it not better he should take me away as his wife and not as his mistress? 
Alas! if we both commit such a fault, it will be sorely against our will. 
“This way of putting the case alarmed the curé. He was a truly 
religious man, of a timorous conscience, but of an upright and decided 
character. ‘ Mademoiselle,’ he said, after some reflection; ‘I consent 
to marry you; God in his mercy grant that you may live afterwards 
without regret and remorse! After the ceremony, I will go and see M. le 
Baron de Colobriéres. No doubt they are searching for you at this 
moment, and any surmise will have been adopted by your family rather 
than a suspicion of what is actually occurring. 1 will intercede for you, 


but I fear it will be without avail. For the last time, 1 intreat you to 
reflect: are you fully resolved thus to for ever separate from ba fa- 
8 


mily, who will never think of you, perhaps, without anger and shame?” 
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“« My greatest desire is that they may forgive me,’ replied Agathe, 
with mournful determination ; ‘ but I do not hope they will, Monsieur 
le Curé; and when I Jeft Colobriéres, I knew well that it was for ever, 

“ The curé motioned to her to kneel down again, and after praying 
with her and duly accomplishing all that should precede the religious 
ceremony, he told her to go and wait for him in the church, and mean- 
while to send Pierre Maragnon to him. The little clerk went by the 
priest’s desire and fetched two of the old men who were sitting in the 
porch, to act as witnesses ; and a quarter of an hour afterwards Pierre 
Maragnon and Agathe de Colobriéres were married. On coming out of 
church they met the whole caravan which had just arrived, and Pierre 
going up to the young man we have seen before, said to him, with a face 
beaming with proud joy as he pointed to Agathe, ‘Take her hand, 
Jacques; she is your sister.’ 

“‘ That same afternoon, whilst the new married couple were on their 
road for Marseilles, the curé proceeded to Colobriéres. The baron and 
his wife were still busy with conjectures: they had found Agathe’s wed- 
ding presents on the window-ledge, but could not tell what to make of 
them, and their wits were perplexed with a host of conjectures, none of 
which approached the truth. When the curé had given a plain state- 
ment of the facts, the baron burst in paroxysms of rage and indignation, 
and the baroness shed tears. In spite of her natural gentleness and in- 
dulgent disposition, the good lady was also incensed against her sister-in- 
law, and cried out in a comical transport of anger and distress : ‘ Ma- 
demoiselle de Colobriéres the wife of Pierre Maragnon! That she should 
have been guilty of the weakness of loving him is what I might, per- 
haps, conceive ; but marry him—never !’ 

“ The Baron de Colobriéres renounced his sister Agathe, cursed her, 
and expressly forbade that her name should ever be uttered in his presence 
After this solemn declaration he had a bonfire’ made of brushwood in 
the great court, and when it was well lighted, he sternly flung Agathe’s 
presents into the blaze. The baroness sighed piteously when she saw 
the brave tissues vanishing in the flames, and mentally computed the 
number of new dresses that might have been made out of what was soon 
but a handful of ashes. But she knew her husband too well to venture 
on the least remonstrance ; she knew that the worthy man would rather 
have seen his children clad in lambskins, like the pictures of little St. 
John, than decked in garments made of Pierre Maragnon’s wedding 
presents. With a heavy heart, she locked up the six livres fifteen sous 
which had been found untouched in the purse; and considering that all 
this disaster had come of the unlucky wish to spend her savings, she 
made a vow that she would be wiser in future. Agathe’s example, 
moreover, was a warning to her respecting her daughters. None of 
the first five saw their eighteenth year under the paternal roof, but were 
shut up in @ nunnery, and had made the last vows long before the age 
when their aunt ball dinien to marry a roturier rather than take 
veil,” 
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Art. X.—History of the Indian Tribes of North America, with 
Biographical Sketches and Anecdotes of the Principal Chiefs, 
Embellished with One hundred and twenty carefully coloured 
Portraits, etc. etc. By T. L. Mc Kenney, Esq. and James 
Hay, Esq. Philadelphia: Rice and Clarke. London: 
C. Gilpin. 

In turning over the leaves of the magnificent picture-book 

before us, we rejoice at the opportunity it affords us for departing 

from the tone of censure in which we have too often felt com- 
pelled to speak of the works and deeds of our kinsmen across the 

Atlantic. For once, at least, they cannot accuse us of scornful 

disrespect, or of insular prejudice, when, according to our best 

ability, we recommend nationality in Art, as the one thing beau- 
tiful, desirable, and needful for its permanent existence. ‘Towards 
this point we would have our American friends strain every nerve: 

They have already proved themselves steady and enthusiastic 

pilgrims along the world’s highways. We may mention the names 

of West, Washington Allston, Leslie, Sully, im proof that they can 
take rank among the most admirable Europeans, when they dei 

to paint in the European fashion; nor can the Londoners or the 

Florentines forget, that in his ‘Greek Slave,’ W. Hiram Powers 

has put in a very strong claim for the championship of modern 

sculpture, one to which the Rauchs, and the Gibsons, and the 

Schwanthalers, and the Bailys would find it hard to offer a re- 

joinder. In all revivals and adaptations, however,—in all workings 

after this antique, or the other tradition, there is an unsoundness, 
anda want of satisfaction, the end of which can be but mediocrity. 

It needs but to walk the rounds of the churches, galleries, and 

studios of Munich, to ascertain the limits of modern, when imitat- 

ing ancient Art. There has been no want of earnest study, no 
want of unselfish devotion to a purpose, no want of sympathy and 
ponee and here and there industry, ingenuity, and sincerity 

ve ‘tossed and turned’ themselves, have accumulated and 
wrought, till the result is all but a creation,—all but a work of 
genius. Yet the impression, on ourselves at least, of these vaunted 
works is saddening. It is painful to see that sympathy will not 
keep pace with effort; painful to be compelled to admit, (as one 
is compelled to do, a score of times every hour, by some flash of 
recollection of the glories of the ancients,) that we are only looking 
at an elaborate mistake; painful to anticipate a not very distant 
period, when Glyptothek and Basilica, Fest-bau, and Aller Heiligen 

Kapelle will be reviewed by the connoisseurs, as so many monu- 

ments of respectable pedantry, and school exercise; more praise- 
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worthy for intent, but little more so in fact of artistic merit, than 
the follies of Louis Quinze, or than the Library built after the 
fashion of a chest of drawers with which the great Frederick 
of Prussia chose to diversify the main street of his show capital! 

We have dwelt upon Munich because the name of this city 
is in every one’s mouth; but it is only an illustration of the 
spirit of the times; nota solitary instance. The worthy person- 
ages, who imagine they are oe the cause of devotion and 
authority, by attempting to bring back church music to the bar- 
barianism of the Gregorian chant, offer another. Why are these 
things? Does that old superstitious fear yet linger on the earth, 
which mistrusted creation and discovery as irreverent? Is Ortho- 
doxy maintained by not a few, because it saves the trouble and 
cost of original thought? These questions sound almost mon- 
strous: yet, much of the artistic criticism, and the motives held 
out for artistic effort in the present day, when stripped of the 
verbiage in which canters of all classes love to involve them, have 
no wiser principles for kernel. Yet, digressing for a moment, 
let us thankfully remark how—in spite of all this laziness 
and arom this appeal to a spurious devotional spirit, which 
overlooks the glorification of God in the Present, no less than in 
the Past—Genius is vindicating itself: how the necessities, the 
materials, and the social arrangements of the world are uncon- 
sciously calling forth and shaping productions, which Posterity 
may admire as models. Those whose connoisseurship and en- 
thusiasm, being merely an affair of precedents and synods, can 
see nothing of the poetry which belongs to every effort of human 
ambition, of the beauty which bears company with every step of 
civilisation, will deride us as utilitarian, or denounce us as at 
once visionary and materialist, if, by way of illustration, we 
venture to assert, that in the magnificent structures which steam 
conveyance has originated, we have more chance of a new order 
of architecture, than in all the porings and pryings of the Pugin 
school of artists, who sanction every anachronism and inconsis- 
tency of past, half-instructed ages, on the score of a mystical 
sanctity, and demand the sacrifice of Criticism at the altar of Faith. 
Let all memorials of the past be reverently preserved, but pre- 
served as memorials, not models. It should be our task, as it is 
our privilege, to go forward. 

Viewed under their two-fold aspect, especially, seeing that any 
thing entirely new stands, for the present, at so heavy a disadvan- 
tage, whatsoever the enchantment of distance may do for Posterity— 
all collections with’regard to the aboriginal inhabitants of America 
have a value, which every year will only increase. Perhaps 
never has savage life worn a form so inviting and poetical, as in 
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the annals of the Indian tribes. Though hardly disposed, with the 

ospectus of Messrs. Mc Kenney and Hall’s work, to admit the 
Bed-jackets and Mohongos as ‘ Ciceros and Cesars, Hectors and 
Helens;’ though human conservatism, or humansim plicity, could 
never, in their most stiff or sickly vagaries, dream of a revival of 
wigwams, of an extension of the picturesque birch-bark and 

uill manufactures; of encouraging, after the fashion of ‘ Young 
Bngland,’ the dances and the ball plays, with all their distinctive 
forms of full-dress and un-dress, (the latter, as a lady tourist has 
told us on some festive occasions, a mere simple osprey’s wing, }— 
though it would exceed the boldness of any Benedict to speak 
even leniently of sguaw-dom as an ‘ enouieble condition,’ in days 
like these, when The Schoolmistress is abroad arousing and in- 

iriting the ‘ womenkind,’—there is still, under every point of 
view, for the studious or for the sympathetic, for the antiquarian 
or for the artist, for the wild sportsman or the closet philosopher, a 
dignity, a charm, and a poetry about the Red Man, to which, not the 
whole library of trumpery of which he has been made the subject 
can render us indifferent. The Americans, then, are justified in 
calling attention to this, as a great national work. Few rate more 
highly than ourselves the magnificence of Audubon’s collections; 
the artistic power, which he has thrown into his a giving his 
ornithological subjects the attractiveness of some professed picture 
by Snyders or Landseer, (distancing, let us add, Hondekoeter, the 
court painter of Poultry, by many a rifle’s length, —few have en- 
joyed more heartily the admirable pages which detail his wander- 
ings, and describe his specimens; entertaining (to quote Johnson’s 
anticipation of Goldsmith’s Natural History) ‘as a Persian tale,’ 
and poetical as one of Christopher North’s most eloquent rhap- 
sodies when ‘ Ebony’ was young; yet, in right of subject, we must 
give the handsome volumes on our table a yet more distinguished 
place. Nor can we attempt to glance at their contents, without a 
word or two on a less important point, in which the Americans 
may legitimately take pride. Their manner of production and pub- 
lication is most praiseworthy. Mr. Whittingham of Chiswick, it is 
true, might suggest that the res too heavy for the paper; 
and it would strike Mr. Hullmandel’s experienced eye, we 
doubt not, that in some half-dozen specimens, among the litho- 
graphs, the grain of the chalk is too coarse and woolly to pass 
muster in these perfected days of the art. But the above objec- 
tions are trifling:—hinted, peradventure, merely to keep up our 
character as just critics, whose habit it has been, from time im- 
memorial, to indulge their spleen by declaring ‘ that the picture 
would have been better painted, if the painter would have taken 
more trouble.’ 

VOL, XXXVII. NO. LXXIV. 21 
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It seems an Irish beginning to open the third volume first; 
but the reason is ready in the ‘ History of the Indian Tribes’ 
contained therein, and our visit is merely a passing one. For if 
the physiologists, philologists, and other ‘ cunning men’ of Science, 
have failed to ascertain, past contest, whether the American Indiang 
were or were not of the Tartar stock,—if the signification of the 
= coincidence between the word ‘ ha, ha,’ as a definition of an 

nglish park ditch, and the same appellation given by the Sioux 
to the falls of St. Antony, is still far from being duly appreciated: 
—if antiquarians are not precisely agreed how far the hierogly- 
phical paintings of the Mexicans, and the uncouth symbols and 
effigies which emboss the Yucatan temples, ‘ coincide’ with the 

tterns rather than drawings on the buffalo-skins of the Western 
indians,—if, to quote the author of the Introductory Essay before 
us, ‘ nothing can be more uncertain, and more unworthy, we will 
not say of credit, but of consideration, than their earlier traditions, 
and probably there is not a single fact, in all their history, supported 
by satisfactory evidence, which occurred half a century previously 
to the establishment of the Europeans;—wherefore should we 
vex our readers with splitting theories, and spinning disquisitions? 
Again, to touch the modern history of the Indians, —were it ever so 
sketchily,—would lead us intoa review of Mr. Schoolcraft’s inter- 
esting collections, and Mr. Stone’s spirited and elaborate histories 
and biographies ;—into glancing over such memoirs of the war-time 
as the Mrs. Grantsand Mrs. Bleeckers contributed (since W oman’s 
testimony has always its special value, as embracing points which 
her lordly master disdains to observe). We shoul ite to crys- 
tallise into the smallest solid space the amount of facts and features 
to be got out of the writings of Fenimore Cooper, the Irvings, 
and Bird. A more romantic library still remains to be ran- 
sacked, that of missionary enterprise, somewhat sentimentally 
opened, some fourteen years since, by Mr. Carne; but containing, 
we apprehend, abundance of matter, for the thinker, or the 
painter, or the philanthropist. Enough, on the present occasion, 
then to say, that the variety of materials seems in some degree to 
have einai’ the writers of the Prefatory Essay, as well as ourselves. 
The days of laborious concentration are gone, and ae it were 
too extreme to expect that they should be revived for this occasion 


only, when the task to be done was merely to make up a hand- 
some introduction to a picture-book. If, as we believe Sir Harris 
Nicolas would tell us, our Lodges have sometimes ‘ forced their 
facts,’ in writing the biographies of our Illustrious Personages,—if 
Corneys poke their heads out of remote corners to prove that our 
D'Israelis are somewhat given to the Japanese fashion of mermaid- 
making, when busy over their ‘ Curiosities of Literature,’—far be it 
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from us, on peaceful thoughts intent, to do more than hint, that 
here or there is a flimsiness or an inaccuracy, or a want of that 
grasp of the whole subject, for which the memory of a ripe 
a and the hand of a finished artist, are alike demanded. 
Better than picking of notes, than complaining of facts carelessly 
collected, or of ‘a left in the unweeded state of nature, will it 
be to offer the reader a sample of the introductory matter to the 
volume. The following, however, is not so much a of the 
history, as one among the piéces justificatives upon which it has 
been founded. We have rarely met with a more touching and 
complete illustration of the strength and weakness of savage 
hfe:— 

“Certain murders were committed at Prairie du Chien on the Upper 
Mississippi, in 1827, by a party of Indians, headed by the famous 
Winnebago chief, Red Bird. Rieu were taken to capture the 
offenders, and secure the peace of the frontier. * * * Information 
of these movements was given to the Indians, at a council then holding 
at the Butte des Morts, on Fox River, and of the determination of the 
United States’ government to punish those who had shed the blood of 
our people at Prairie du Chien. The Indians were faithfully warned of 
the impending danger, and told, that if the murderers were not surren- 
dered, war would be carried in among them, and a way cut through 
their country, not with axes, but guns. They were advised to procure 
a surrender of the guilty persons, and, by so doing, save the innocent 
from suffering. Runners were dispatched, bearing the intelligence of 
this information among their bands. Our troops were put in motion. 
The Indians saw, in the movement of these troops, the storm that was 
hanging over them. On arriving at the portage, distant about one 
hundred and forty miles from the Butte des Morts, we found ourselves 
within nine miles of a village, at which, we were informed, were two 
of the murderers, Red Bird, the principal, and We-kaw, together with 
a large party of warriors. The Indians, apprehending an attack, sent 
a messenger to our encampment. He arrived, and seated himself at 
our tent door. On inquiring what he wanted, he answered, ‘ Do not 
strike. When the sun gets up there’ (pointing to a certain part of the 
heavens) ‘ they will come in.’ To the question ‘ who will come in?’ he 
answered, ‘Red Bird and We-haw.’ Having thus delivered his 
message, he rose, wrapped his blanket about him, and returned. This 
was about noon. At three o’clock another Indian came, seated himself 
in the same place, and being questioned, gave the same answer. At 
sun-down, another came, and repeated what the others had said.” 


We must poveees with this romance of savage life, as told 


by Mr. Mc Kenney, in a private letter to Mr. Barbour, the 

then Secretary of War. The wildness of the incident acquires 

an additional local colour from the prosy and florid style of Ame- 

rican narration, which we would not destroy or lessen. The 
212 
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reader, then, must excuse something of prolixity, for the sake of 
character. 


“Yon are already informed of our arrival at this place on the 31st 
ultimo, and that no movement was made to capture the two murderers, 
who were reported to us to be at the village nine miles above, on account 
of an order received by Major Whistler from General Atkinson, directing 
him to wait his arrival, and meantime to make no movement of any 
kind. We were, therefore, after the necessary arrangements for defence, 
and security, &c., idly, but anxiously, waiting his arrival, when, at 
about one o'clock to-day, we descried, coming in the direction of the 
encampment, and across the portage, a body of Indians, some mounted, 
and some on foot. They were first, when discovered, on a mound, and 
descending it, and by the aid of a glass we could discern three flags, 
two appeared to be American, and one whites * * * * andin 
half an hour they were near the river, and at the crossing-place, when 
we heard singing : it was announced by those who knew the notes, to 
be a death-song, when presently the river being only about a hundred 
yards across, and the Indians approaching it, those who knew him said, 
‘It is the Red Bird singing his death-song.’ On the moment of their 
arriving at the landing, two scalp-yells were given, and these were also by 
the Red Bird. The Menominies who had accompanied us were lying, in 
Indian fashion, in different directions all over the hill, eyeing, with a care- 
less indifference, this scene; but the moment, the yells were given, they 
bounded from the ground, as if they had been shot out of it, and running 
in every direction, each to his gun, seized it, and throwing back the pan, 
picked the touch-hole, and rallied. They knew well that the yells were 
sealp-yells, but they did not know whether they indicated two to be 
taken, or two to be given, but inferred the first. Barges were sent 
across where they came over, the Red Bird carrying the white flag, and 
We-kaw by his side. While they were embarking, I passed a few yards 
from my tent, when a rattle-snake ran across the path: he was struck 
by Captain Dickeson with his sword, which in part disabled him, when 
Iran mine, it being of the sabre form, several times through the body, 
and finally through his head, and holding it up, it was cut off bya 
Menominie Indian with his knife. The body of the snake falling, was 
caught up by an Indian, whilst | went towards one of the fires to burn 
the head, that its fangs might be innoxious, when another Indian came 
running, and begged me for it; I gave it to him. The object of both 
was to make medicine of the reptile. This was interpreted to be a 
good omen, as had a previous killing of one a few mornings before on 
Fox river, and of abear. * * * * 

“« By this time the murderers were landed, accompanied by one hun- 
dred and fourteen of their principal men. They were preceded and 
represented by Caraminie, a chief, who ten ee gged that the pri- 
soners might receive good treatment, and er no circumstances be 


put in irons. He appeared to dread the military, and wished to sur- 
render them to the sub-agent, Mr. Marsh. His address being made to 
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me, I told him it was proper he should go to the great chief (Major 
Whistler,) and that so far as Mr. Marsh’s presence might be agreeable 
to them, they should have it there. He appeared content, and moved 
on, followed by the men of his bands: the Red Bird being in the ceutre, 
with his white flag; whilst two other flags, American, were borne by two 
chiefs, in the front and rear of the line. The mili had previously been 
drawn out in line. The Menominie and Wabanocky Indians squatting 
about in groups (looking curious enough) on the left flank, the band of 
music on the right, a little in advance of the line. The murderers were 
marched up in front of the centre of the line, some ten or fifteen paces 
from which seats were arranged, and in front of which, at about ten 
paces, the Red Bird was halted, with his miserable looking companion 
We-Kaw, by his side, while his band formed a semicircle to their right 
and left. All eyes were fixed upon the Red Bird, and well they might 
be; for, of all the Indians I ever saw, he is decidedly the most perfect in 
form, in face, and in motion. In height he is about six feet, and in 
proportion, exact and perfect. * * * His head too,—nothing was ever so 
well formed. There was no ornamenting of the hair after the Indian 
fashion: no clubbing it up in blocks and rollers of lead or silver; 
no loose or straggling parts, but it was cut after the best fashion 
of the most refined civilised taste. His face was painted, one side red, 
the other a little intermixed with green and white. Around his. neck 
he wore a collar of blue wampum, beautifully mixed with white, sewn 
on a piece of cloth, and covering it, of about two inches width, whilst 
the claws of the panther, or large wild cat, were fastened to the upper 
rim, and about a quarter of an inch from each other, their points down- 
ward and inward, and resting upon the lower rim of the collar; and 
around his neck, in strands of various lengths, enlarging as they de- 
scended, he wears a profusion of the same kind of wampum as had been 
worked so tastefully into his collar. He is clothed in a Yankton dress, 
new, rich, and beautiful. It is of beautifully dressed elk or deer skin; 
pure in its colour, almost to a clear white, po consists of a jacket, (with 
nothing beneath it,) the sleeves of which are sown so neatly, as to fit his 
finely turned arms, leaving two or three niches of the skin outside of the 
sewing, and then again three or four inches more, which is cut into 
strips, as we cut paper to wrap round and ornament a candle. All this 
made a deep and rich fringe, whilst the same kind of ornament or 
trimming continued down the seams of his leggings. These were of the 
same material, and were additionally set off with blue beads. On his 
feet he wore mocassins. A piece of scarlet cloth, about a quarter of a 
yard wide, and half a yard long, by means of a strip cut through its 
middle, so as to admit the passage through of his head, rested, one half 
upon his breast, and the other on his back. On one shoulder, and near 
his breast, was a large and beautifully-ornamented feather, nearly white: 
and on the other, and opposite, was one nearly black, with two pieces of 
wood in the form of compasses when a little open, each about six inches 
long, richly wrapped round with porcupine quills, dyed yellow, red and 
blue, and on the tip of one shoulder was a tuft of red dyed horse-hair, 
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curled in part, and mixed up with other ornaments. Across his breast, 
in a diagonal position, and bound tight to it, was his war-pipe, at least 
three feet long, richly ornamented with feathers and horse hair, dyed 
red, and the bills of birds, &c. whilst in one hand he held the white io 
and in the other the pipe of peace.” 


We hope our readers have Catholicity enough to excuse this 
Grandisonian minuteness, marvellous in a people so given to going 
a-head asthe Americans. But if such is the taste of their Con- 
gress orations, how shall their national literature escape? The 
sentimental touches in the passage which follows (little needed, 
let us observe, by a scene intrinsically poetic and pathetic), are 
as oddly characteristic of the most utilitarian nation under the 


sun, as the above anxious enumeration of the poor Red Bird’s 
toilette trumperies. 


“There he stood. He moved not a muscle, nor once changed the 
expression of his face. They were told to sit down. He sat down 
with a grace not less captivating than he walked and stood(!!) At 
this moment the band on our right struck up Pleyel’shymn * * * 
when the hymn was played, he took up his pouch, and taking from it 
some kinnakanie or tobacco, cut the latter after the Indian fashion, then 
rubbed the two together, filled the bowl of his beautiful peace pipe, 
struck fire with his steel and flint into a bit of spunk, and lighted it and 
MRE St Si S00 

“I could not but speculate a little on his dress. His white jacket, 
with one piece of red upon it, appeared to indicate the purity of his past 
life, stained with but a single crime; for all agree that the Red Bird 
had never before soiled his with the blood of the white man, or 
committed a bad action. His war-pipe, bound close to his heart, 
appeared to indicate his love of war, which was now no longer to be 


tified. Perhaps the red or scarlet cloth may have been indicative of 
is name, the Red Bird.” 


The above receives a last touch of whimsicality little meditated, 
as being subscribed by one, who ‘ writes in haste.’ 


All sat, except the speakers, whose addresses I took down. * * 
They were in substance, that they had been required to bring in the 
murderers. They had no power over any except two, and these had 
voluntarily agreed to come and give themselves up. As their friends 
they had come with them. They hoped their white brothers would 
agree to receive the horses, (they had with them twenty, perhaps,) 
meaning, that if accepted, it should be in commutation for the lives of 
their two friends. They asked kind treatment for them, earnestly 
begged that they might not be put in irons ; that they should all have 
something to eat, and tobacco to smoke. We advised them to warn 
their people against killing ours, and endeavouring also to impress them 


with a proper conception of the extent of our power, and of their 
weakness, &c. 
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“ Having heard this, the Red Bird stood up ; the commanding officer, 
Major Whistler, a few paces in advance of the centre of his line, ares 
him. After a pause of a minute, and a rapid survey of the troops, 
a firm ae observation of his people, the Red Bird said, looking at 
Major Whistler, ‘Z am ready.’ en, advancing a step or two, he 

used and added, ‘I do not wish to be put in irons, let me be free. 
gen given my life, it is gone,’ (stooping down and taking some dust 
between his finger and thumb, and blowing it away,) ‘likethis * * * 
I would not have it back. It is gone.’ He threw his hands behind 
him, to indicate that he was braving all things behind him, and marched 
up to Major Whistler, breast to breast. A platoon was wheeled back- 
ward from the centre of the line, when Major Whistler stepping aside, 
the Red Bird and We-kaw marched through the line, in charge of a 
file of men, to a tent that had been provided in the rear, over which a 
guard was set. The comrades of the two captives then left the ground 
by the way they had come, taking with them our advice, and a supply 
of meat and flour (!! ! ). 

«* * * The Red Bird does not appear to be thirty, yet he is said 
to be over forty * * *.”—vVol. iii. pp. 36 to 39. 

The Red Bird died in prison. We-kaw, as generally hap- 
pens to the confidant, alias the shabbier fellow, and greater rascal 
of the two, was let off; and comes in, moreover, for a reputation. 
There are desperate difficulties, we know, inherent in the sub- 
ject. The uniform of ‘ Major Whistler and his men’ are sad 
stumbling-blocks in any painter's way, as Horace Vernet could 
tell us: and it would require consummate tact to rescue the heroic 
Red Bird and the sneaking degraded We-kaw if drawn out 
in all their bravery as described, from certain May-day and mas- 
querade associations, which no sane artist would care to conjure 
up. Still we hold that an Allston would have been more 
honourably and profitably employed, as concerns Art, in trying to 
harmonise such objects as these, and thus to add to the world’s 
stores of beauty—than in measuring himself against the ancients 
by once again painting ‘ Jacob’s Timea; or entering the lists 
— the beauty-painters, who, like ‘most women, have no 
character at all,’ by devoting time, pains—aye, and poetical 
thought, too—to his ‘ Rosalie listening to Music,’ or to the thou- 
sandth presentiment of ‘ Lorenzo and Jessica,’ the best how infi- 
nitely below Shakspeare ! 

Let us now turn to the portraits, and the anecdotage which 
accompanies them. The first is properly enough that of ‘ Red 
Jacket,’ as the white men chose to call the ‘ Keeper Awake’ of the 
Senecas. Is there not ‘an acted dudl’ in this portrait—an inconsis- 
tency which ought not to have escaped the projectors of a national 
work? ‘ Red jacket’ was a professed hater of the white men— 
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a contemner, we are expressly told, of their institutions—the 

int of ‘disdaining to use any language save his own.’ Yet 
a is this stickler for his nationality handed down to posterity, 
in the blue coat and Washington medal of those he abominated! 
It is true that all over the world we could find other portraits of 
the uncompromising, in like apparel, were we to seek! ‘ Kish- 
kalwa,’ the second subject in the allery—nominally and legally 
head of the Shawanoe nation, is a far more genuine-looking per- 
sonage, at least in a picture:—his nose garnished with a cres- 
cent-shaped ring; his ears with aeddatinn appendages; his 
head with a comb or top-knot of scarlet feathers (with a few civi- 
lised ‘odds and ends’ of riband), as bristling with defiance as 
Chanticleer Bantam’s own! This fiery personage seems to have 
understood a joke* as little as the editor of ‘ My Grandmother's 
Review,’ in the days of Byron. Being jeered on the laying aside of 
his one garment during certain warlike operations, as though he had 
been a coward who had dropped his ‘imeffables’ while running 
away, he undertook a foray or razzia, to wipe away this stain on his 
character :—and it was one of the express conditions of the peace 
which followed his victorious arms, sealed by the present of a 
beautiful young lady, that Kishkalwa’s ‘ vestment’ (to quote the 
precise noun which transatlantic scrupulosity enjoins) should, 
indeed, be henceforth remembered among the ‘ unmentionables.’ 


‘Shingaba W’Ossin ; or, Image Stone,’ a Chippewa Indian, 
has, also, a fine, unsophisticated head; though, unlike ‘Red 
Jacket,’ he was so far in advance of his tribe, as to encourage in- 
vestigation with regard to a Manitou or object sanctified b 
superstition—the huge mass of virgin copper, known to all mi- 
neralogists and American tourists as existing on the Outanogon 


* The ‘ Book of Offences’ (a work which, by the way, we beg to commend to 
some comic moralist in search of a subject) would receive some of its most 
curious pages from the history of savage life, It is intelligible enough that the 
loss of a virile garment should be a sore subject among people particularly 
touchy in point of valour; but while the crotchet passes through our brains, we 
cannot resist a far less serious anecdote of Indian offence, which has always 
struck us as alike whimsical and snospeceie, When the Ojibbeway party was 
in London, a party was made (after the fashion of Mrs. Leo Hunter’s) for ‘ Tobacco,’ 
the * Driving Cloud,’ and the rest of the company: not forgetting the ladies. 
Their behaviour was pronounced to be most discreet and easy; it seemed, too, 
that they enjoyed themselves. But in an evil hour arrived Mr. , the piano 
forte-player, and by way of ascertaining what amount of musical ear the dis- 
tinguished strangers possessed, he was requested to perform a fantasia. He 
complied; the Indians sate, all attention, to the very end. But, then, rising up 
very grayely and with some ceremony, they left the room; went down stairs to the 
parlour on the ground-floor, resisting all entreaties; and there seating themselves 
on the floor, waited in dignity the appointed hour of departure. They had been 
affronted:—nothing further, we believe, was ever explained. 
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River, Lake Superior. A famous subject, too, for the painter, 
though in a transition state between the ‘ osprey wing’ style of dress 
and the adoption of the militia uniform, is Tenskautawaw— The 
Open Door.’ Though described as a person of slender intellects, 
weak, cruel, and sensual; despite, too, the loss of an eye, this per- 
sonage had a bland and — presence. Brother to the well- 
known Chief Tecumthe, ‘The Open Door’ os almost equal 
renown asa prophet. When we read in these Indian annals of a hit 
so lucky as his fixing the precise day for an earthquake, and recollect 
how on no stronger grounds our gentry Yelieved in Murphy, wee 
to recall the more humiliating trust of their tenantry in the Can- 
terbury fanatic,) we must not appropriate ‘The Open Door’s’ 
success as a trait of savage life, so much as of universal credulous 
humanity. We only protest against the ‘ slenderness’ allotted to 
his wits. The Biographers, however, attribute the contrivance of 
the juggle to Tecumthe, who, among his other schemes of assist- 
ing Indian rights and regenerating Indian morals, including even 
a temperance movement, —_ that supernatural influences 
would make an important figure. Even a puppet, however, must 
be in some degree stoutly and symmetrically framed to answer to 
the jerk of the master’s hand. And we can hardly reconcile such an 
assertion as that the Prophet was pronounced by General Harrison 


to have been the most graceful and accomplished orator he had 
seen ae the Indians, with the Soller Dae in which 


we are told that ‘he seems to have exhibited neither honesty 
nor dignity of character in any relation of life.’ The tale of 
a however, is one of the best in the collection—full of 
subject. 

The portrait of Waapashaw, chief of the Dacotah nation, 2 
sagacious looking man, in an European dress, like the Prophet 
minus an eye, gives his biographers. occasion to relieve his tribe 
from the stigma which has been laid upon it, of a vice no less loath- 
some than cannibalism. ‘The name of the Keoxa tribe, to which 
he belongs, meaning ‘ relationship overlooked,’ implies marriages 
forbidden im the last leaf of the prayer-book; and one admitted 
practice of questionable reputation a even among savages it is 
curious to observe how constantly the dawnings of moral percep- 
tion touch the same points) may have led to false accusations of 
another. The Twighees and the Kickapoos (vide vol. iii, p. 26) 
will hardly come out from under the accusation so easily. We 
are assured that they had a society expressly ordained for the 
maintenance of the practice: possibly —who knows?—their Hiero- 
glyphic Human Cookery Book! Nathless, let us charitably point 
out, that exact information on subjects like these—where cre- 
dulous horror and cunning ignorance meet, the one as willing to 
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be mystified as the other is anxious to mystify—comprehends pre- 
aealy that branch of testimony which wee be sak salad a 
Ferocity or revenge may drive untutored people into exceptional 
crimes; and the extreme reluctance to admit the fact, which all sq- 
vages have ever shown, would argue a sort of instinctive averse- 
ness, which warrants our generally receiving tales of the sys- 
tematised practice cum grano. 
‘ As we advance in the volume, we get deeper and deeper into 
the wilderness, as it were—among wilder people. Some of the 
heads are very fierce, initiating us into the mysteries of Indian 
paint. Wesh Cubb, ‘ The Sweet,”—whose son was seized with 
the vagary of fancying himself a woman, and devoting him- 
self to the degradation of feminine employments,—has a most 
becoming crescent of green spots upon his cheeks:—Caatousee, 
or ‘Creeping out of the Water’, a square patch of yet brighter 
verdigris, in which one cruel eye is set as cleanly as a bead 
in a patch of enamel. Peah-Mus-Ka, a Fox chief (whose bar. 
bette @ la Pischek makes a whimsical disturbance of our visions 
of prairies, portages, and other features of wild life in the West), 
has his black handkerchief cap tied on, as it were, by a streak 
of vermilion under the chin, by which also his ear is dyed. 
While we are on the subject of aboriginal ‘ paint and patches, 
commend us to No-way-ke-sug-ga, the Otoe chief, whose por- 
trait is to be found early in volume the third, and whose citron 
green chin, with a Vandyke pattern of the same piquant nuance 
across his forehead, ‘ composes’ with the superb cherry-coloured 
plume of horse-hair or feathers upon his head, so as to form 
an arrangement of colour of which a Parisian designer of fancies 
might be proud. There is somewhat of caprice, we are told, in 
these decorations—a caprice, it seems, constant in the avoidance 
of ‘the stars and stripes,’ though not seldom awkwardly emu- 
lating the lines of ‘ the Union Jack;’—but we take it for granted, 
something of symbolism also. And in these days, when reds and 
blues are mere matters of faith and orthodoxy, when the cut of an 
aurecole, or the aor flouncing of an initial letter, become 
subjects concerning which homilies are preached, and libraries 
written—we must not be thought absurd in recommending to 
American savans, ‘ the nature and significance of Indian paint,’ as 
a mystery worth looking into, for the use of historians and artists 
yet unborn. Out of accidents little less freakish, we take it, did 
the whole school of what is by some called Christian Art, ori- 
ginally construct itself. At all events, there is now some possi- 
ility of obtaining information on these important matters— 
though at the risk of depriving controversialists in embryo of 
their life-breath; to wit, matter for controversy. To speak, 
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meanwhile, of a matter of detail, in its order, important,—we are 
surprised that in a work like this, so carefully and oe 
produced, greater descriptive minuteness was not thought neces- 

There are many accessories and objects introduced into 
these portraits, which we neither know how to describe or to 
name. This ought not to have been. 

The portrait of a Rant-che-wai-me, ‘ Female flying Pigeon,’ also 
called ‘ the beautiful female Eagle who flies in the air,’ reminds us 
that we have been somewhat remiss in paying our dues to the gentle 
sex. But this is true forest fashion. e lady before us is mild 
and gracious looking. We were told she was free-handed to an 
excess: as her widowed husband phrased it, ‘when the poor 
came, it was like a strainer full of holes, letting all she had pass 
through.’ She was extreme, moreover, in her tenderness of her: . 
conscience, ‘ often feared that her acts were displeasing to the Great 
Spirit, when she would blacken her face and retire to some lone 
place, and fast and pray.? But we take it that so far as any grace 
which free-will gives can go, ‘the female flying Pigeon’ was 
rather an exceptional than an average woman. It is true that, in 
her charming ‘ Winter Studies and Summer Rambles,’ Mrs. Jame- 
son, whose honourable desire to improve the condition of her sex, 
sometimes leads her into odd puzzles and paradoxes, does her best 
for the Squaw; trying to prove her condition in some essential 

ints far better than that of the conventionalised white Woman, 

as the jargon of the day runs). And we suppose that social phi- 
losophers on the other side of the argument—the power-theorists 
to wit,—would declare that Man’s ministering Angel was in her 
right place, when hewing wood and drawing water, drudging in 
the fields, and dragging burdens, leaving ‘her master’ ondisuanbeld 
in the nobler occupations of fighting and foraging. But we con- 
fess that we are a trifle hard to convince as to the supreme felicity 
of the Indian woman’s lot. The utmost her race has done has been 
to produce, not a Boadicea, but a Pocahontas. Of this last, ‘ the 
heroine of the tribes,’ we have somewhat too niggardly a notice. 
There is a portrait of her, however, in her civilised condition, 
which an appendical series of documents assure us is authentic: 
the features wearing an expression of grave and womanly sweet- 
ness, befitting one whose name was somewhat prophetically ‘a 
rivulet of peace between two nations.’ 

But this is not the time or place for us to argue out the grea 
question of the Lady and the Lord, to determine how far (as C. 
says) Nature never meant that a Griseldis should be put to the test 
by her Sir Perceval, or vice versd. Ample opportunities to hear New 
Wisdom against Old Prejudice are sure to present themselves! 
The mention of ‘authentication’ and its accompanying assertion 
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that all these portraits are warrantable, recalls to us yet another of 
the curious peculiarities of savage life: namely, great solicitude and 
touchiness in the delicate matter of resemblances painted. Queen 
Elizabeth herself, with her royal command of ‘ garden lights,’ and 
similar devices which excluded shadows, and other such unpleasing 
accidents— Lady Pentweazle, when big with the purpose of ¢ — 
upa look,’ which should take mankind by storm,—were gentle an 

easily-contented customers compared with the Braves and the Me- 
dicine men, whom the founders of the school of American Art 
have been called upon to immortalise. Mr. Catlin, in his ‘ Letters 
and Notes,’ gave us some whimsical and touching details of the 
‘relations’ which the court painter of the Indians has to hold 
with his sitters. Who has forgotten the anecdote of the Chief who 
came to the artist’s tent, with an offer of six horses, and as much 
treasure besides as the magician chose to exact, so he might bear 
away the portrait of his dead daughter? The portraying of 4 
Sioux chief, Mah-to-cheeja, ‘ the Little Bear’— in profile, led to yet 
more serious results. Mr. Catlin had to pack up his brushes and 
run to save his scalp; since Shonka, ‘ the Dog,’ found out that the 
‘ Little Bear,’ thus presented, was ‘ only halfa man’! The Red 
Men, as we have seen, do not lovejests. The Dog’s taunt bred an 
affray which cost the Little Bear his life. The volumes before us 


afford us an addition to the above store of anecdotes; which, ere 
we part from them, we shall extract:—though conscious that it 
makes against us, and for those who consider the Squaw a less suf- 
fering woman than the Mrs. Caudles, Mrs. Grundys, and Mm. 
Partingtons of our streets and squares, and village-greens. 
“Ithappened,” says the memorialist of Young Mahaskah, the son of 
the Female fying Pigeon, “when Mahaskah was at Washington, that 


the agent of this work was there also. * * As he turned over the leaves 
bearing the likenesses of many of those Indians of the Far West, who 
were known to the party, Mahaskah would pronounce their names with 
the same promptitude as if the originals were alive and before him. 
Among these was the likeness of his father. He looked at it with a com- 
nore bordering on indifference. On being asked if he did not know 
is father, he answered, pointing to the portrait, ‘That is my father.’ 
He was asked if he was not glad to see him. He replied, ‘ It was 
enough for me to know that my father was a brave man, and had a big 
rt and died an honourable death in doing the will of my Great 
ather.’ 

“* « © The portrait of the Eagle of Delight, wife of Shaumone- 
kusse, the Ottoe chief, was then shown to him. ‘ That,’ he said, ‘is my 
mother.’ The agent assured him he was mistaken. He became indig- 
nant, and seemed mortified that his mother, as he believed her to be, 
should be arranged in the work as the wife of another, and especially 
of a chief over whom his father had held and exercised authority. The 
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colloquy became interesting, until, at last, some excitement, on the part 
of Mahaskah, grew out of it. On hearing it repeated by the agent that 
he must be mistaken, Mahaskah turned and looked him in the face, 
saying, ‘ Did you ever know the child that loved its mother, and had 
seen her, that forgot the board on which he was strapped, and the back 
on which he had been carried, or the knee on which he had been nursed, 
or the breast which had given him life?’ So firmly convinced was he that 
this was the picture of his mother, and so resolved that she should not 
remain by the side of Shaumonekusse, that he said, ‘ I will not leave 
this room, until my mother’s name, Rantchewaime, is marked over the 
name of ‘Eagle of Delight.’ The agent of the work complied with this 
demand, when his agitation, which had become great, subsided, and he 
appeared contented. Looking once more at the painting, he turned from 
it, saying, ‘If it had not been for Waucondamony (the name he gave to 
the agent of the work, which means walking god, so called, because he 
attributed the taking of these likenesses to him), I would have kissed 
her, but Waucondamony made me ashamed.” 

“ Soon after this interview, the party went to King’s Gallery, where are 
copies of many of these likenesses, and among them are both the ‘ Eagle 
of Delight’ and the Female flying Pigeon. The moment Mahaskah’s eye 
caught the portrait of the ‘ Flying Pigeon,’ he exclaimed, ‘ That is my 
mother, that is her face, I know her now, I am ashamed again.’ He im- 
mediately asked to have a copy of it, as also of the ‘ Eagle of Delight,’ 
wife of Shaumonekusse, saying of the last, ‘The Ottoe chief will be so 
glad to see his squaw, that he will give me one hundred horses for it.’ ” 


There are others, more competent judges of art than simple 
Mahaskah, will occur to every reader with whom (no offence to 
their connoisseurships) ‘ the fan’ makes the likeness. 


It will be easily gathered from the above hasty notes and illus- 
trations, that to comment upon the entire contents of these volumes 
would lead the critic beyond all reasonable limits. Having given 
a fair sample, we must here pause. A parting word is, perhaps, 
required to assure certain excellent persons, that because we have 
treated this work crotchet-wise, rather than in the cut and dry 
‘Encyclopedia’ fashion; no disrespect to it has been meant. On 
the contrary, there are certain subjects more vividly brought 
home to us by familiar treatment and comparison, than by ie 
sertations ex cathedré: and this is among them. The book is a 
most interesting collection of raw ‘indeals out of which a school 
of imaginative art might be constructed; but to lecture upon 
them, appealing the while to ‘ the principle of the pyramid,’ would 
be to impugn our own common sense, and not to assist either 
teachers or people. We regard it as a valuable addition to the 
American’s use :—and as full of suggestion to all persons who 
love.to look around and forward as well as to linger with fond 
reverence among the traditions of the Past. 
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Art. XI.—1. An Address, with a Proposal for’the Foundation of a 
Church, Mission House, and School, at Sarawak, on the North. 
West Coast of Borneo, under the Protection of James Brooke, 
Esq., Founder of the Settlement of Sarawak. By the Rev. C. 
D. Brereton, M.A. London: Chapman and Hall. 1846. 

2. Proceedings at a Meeting held in the Egyptian House, Mansion 
House, on Tuesday, March 19, 1846, to increase the Means 
of Religious Instruction for the Emigrants and Settlers in the 
British Colonies, through the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. London. 1846. 

3. New Zealand: A letter from the Bishop of New Zealand, 
to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel ; containing an 
Account of the Affray between the Settlers and the Natives at 
Kororareha. London: Repository of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. 1846. 


By what is usually called the Religious World, the diffusion of 
Christianity is often contemplated from an improper point of view, 
They are apt to regard it simply as the propagation of belief, as 
the spread of influential doctrines, as the widening of the basis of 
creeds, and liturgies, and formulas, as the extension, in short, of 
the dominion of the Church, rather than as the implanting of a 
new principle in a new soil, and as the gathering into the fold of 
civilisation of tribes, and nations, and races, deprived accidentally 
of the light of truth, and only to be purified and elevated by re- 
storing to them their inheritance. Christianity is only another 
word for modern civilisation. They who consider it a mere 
cluster of dogmas, misunderstand its nature altogether. It is a 
combination of the theoretical with the practical, of metaphysics 
with ethics, of traditional belief with every day duties. To be 
realised, therefore, it must enter into the wa scheme of our lives, 
must be co-extensive with our speculations, and form at once the 
matrix and the impregnating spirit of all our notions and ideas. 

Christianity is not housed in churches, or invested with the 

lice, or bound up with the fortunes of a sacerdotal order. It 
is the translation of truth into action, the substitution of benevo- 
lence for selfishness, the system which is to effect the reconcilia- 
tion between the rights of the conflicting sections of humanity, 
and establish the claims of weakness and ignorance to be treated 
with paternal gentleness by power. 

We look, therefore, with extreme interest on whatever is con- 
nected with the extension of our faith—on the labours of the mis- 
sionary, on the founding of colonies, on the opening up of new 
channels of commerce. There are on the surface of this globe 
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large regions wrapped in moral darkness, and solicitude for the 
welfare of mankind must lead us to desire, that as speedily as 
possible that darkness should be dissipated. On this point our 
sentiments exactly comcide with those of the religious world. 
With them we rejoice at the multiplication of the apostles of light, 
and would make smooth and easy paths for the footsteps of truth 
to every corner of the earth. On the manner, however, of effect- 
ing this purpose, our opinions and theirs frequently differ. They 
set preaching before teaching, and aim at effecting the work of 
conversion directly, by an appeal to the untutored mind, by 
placing the truths of our religion on the apparent level of its ap- 
prehensions, and inviting it at once to adopt them. 

That even in this way Christianity is erecting itself thrones 
and kingdoms in the desolate places of the earth, it is impossible 
to deny. We behold the Scriptures penetrating into the forest 
and into the jungle, and giving birth to improved morals and 
civil arts, and political institutions, where erewhile not a single 
trace of these things was discernible. From east to west, and from 
the Antarctic circle to the centre of Asia, we see the germs of 
new Christian communities springing up. ll other attempts 
to unite religion with high civilisation have failed; Llamaism 
and Budhism, Bhramanism and Islamism harmonise well enough 
with the infancy of society. But when men cease to lisp, and 
are raised by their moral growth to the level of reason, they 
grow weary of these imperfect creeds, and long for something 
as vast and flexible as the human understanding itself, some- 
thing which can keep pace with science, and soar with civilisa- 
tion, and over-arch its loftiest pinnacles, and invest its Titanic 
proportions with grandeur and poetry, and project through its 
whole dimensions a vivifying principle. In other words, they 
yearn for that which Christianity alone supplies. 

No man has yet penetrated the mystery of society, or disco- 
vered all the ingredients which cause its several parts to cohere. 
We know not what constitutes the principle of its growth, how 
it expands and flourishes, and having reached a certain develop- 
ment, wherefore it decays and shrivels, and lapses again into 
weakness, and disintegration. But the discovery has unquestion- 
ably been made, that religion constitutes the vitality of states; 
so that if the religious spirit can be kept alive in any country, 
its institutions likewise may be rendered immortal. In the 
creation, moreover, of new forms of civil polity, it is the chief 
agent. With a sort of plastic power it moulds and fashions the 
infant state, and endues it with a distinct character. All human 
communities derive their distinguishing features from their belief. 
Their history, likewise, is but the offspring of their opinions, so 
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that a statesman, profoundly versed in the metaphysics of politics, 
might ttace in ontline the future annals of any country, having 
once thoroughly ascertained all the elements of its faith. 

If, therefore, our position be tenable, that Christianity is the 
religion of high civilisation, we must expect to witness much greater 
stability in political and civil institutions, than has yet been accorded 
to any; sai as our several colonies and dependancies must almost 
necessarily ripen successively:into so many separate states, it will 
hereafter be among the principal tasks of history to record what 
we shall have done for dhe improvement of vale But have 
we effected all that was in our power? Have we selected the 
best means for the accomplishment of our designs? Have we, 
in planning the Satcllectint, subjugation of the world, sufficientl 
studied the instruments with which we have to work, as w 
as the elements upon which we have to produce an impression. 
These questions, we, at least, cannot answer im the affirmative. 
Nothing can be further from our thoughts, than to pronounce 
censure upon our missionaries, or to undervalue their labours. 
They may for the most part, we believe, be regarded as sincere 
and upright men, who have done much for the diffusion of truth, 
and who, if they had been under the guidance of a better 

stem, might have accomplished infinitely more. We are not 

esuits, or the apologists of Jesuits. Yet still we are persuaded 
that what those. exceedingly equivocal teachers compassed in 
Paraguay, in China, and many other parts of the world, might 
suggest to us important ameliorations in our own missionaty 
system. The Jesuits were vehemently, but not pedanti 
attached to their own opinions, and were generally careful when 
engaged in inculcating them not to alarm their disciples 
instantly attempting to overturn the whole platform of ther 
thoughts. To es this unwise course, they appeared at the 
outset tolerant of error, knowing well, that when certain truths 
are admitted into the mind, they will surely, though gradually, 
work the overthrow of all antagonistic opinions. The Jesuits 
were therefore, for example, in China, content to see Christianity 
passing gradually into the sphere of popular ideas, and ee 
upon superstitions, as the sun on mists, en melting an 
dissipating them, and substituting in their place the genial 
radiance of truth. And, had that remarkable order not been 


arrested in its operations by the culpable policy of the See of 

Rome, the vast populations of China would in all human proba- 

bility have been participating with us in the blessings of Christi- 

anity, and of that flexible and expansive civilisation, which 

: this stage of our being may be reckoned among the chief of 
em. 
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Let us not, however, be supposed to hold up the Jesuits as the 
great exemplars which all missionaries ought to imitate. We have 
no such intention. All we maintain is, that in the practice of 
many distinguished members of that order in China, there is much 
that we may study with advantage. a no miraculous powers 
to enforce conviction, and irresistibly to influence the moral con- 
duct through faith in theological dogmas, we must for some time, 
at least, adopt the opposite course, and endeavour to lead the mind 
through the avenue of humble and useful arts up to the crowning 
truths of philosophy and theology. We cnall bring about our 
first meeting with the pagan savage on the humblest grounds of 
utility. We would descend from the pinnacles of our spiritual 
civilisation to meet him and hold our conference on subjects 
connected with the minutest comforts of his hut. We would 
teach him how to defend himself from the inclemencies of the 
season, how to protect himself, his wife, and his little ones against 
wild beasts, how to ward off the inroads of famine, how to miti- 
gate the sufferings inflicted by disease. We would teach him to 
consider and enumerate to himself his most pressing wants, and 
then the means by which he might supply them. We would 
cause him to feel practically that in the white foreigners from the 
west, there existed a rule of action incomprehensible to his untu- 
tored reason, which impelled men to labour, to traverse land and 
sea, to bid defiance to fatigue and danger, to sacrifice many of 
the dearest feelinys of the heart, to banish themselves from the 
delights of home, to forsake their country and the society of their 
friends, in order to carry the germs of knowledge and happiness to 
rude strangers, incapable at first of — the gift, and 
rather disposed to treat its bringers with enmity than with grati- 
tude. We would gradually infuse into his mind the belief that 
he and his brethren were to us as children whom we nursed and 
cherished, heedless of their waywardness, and looking to find our 
reward after many days, when they should be competent to 
measure the benfits we had conferred on them, and to love us for 
the long years of love which we had bestowed on them, when they 
were wholly unconscious of it. 

As it is we know of no nobler spectacle than that presented by 
a Christian assembly held in this great metropolis, which exercises 
so vast an influence over the destinies of mankind, in order to 
devise means of imparting religious truth to individuals and tribes 
of men unknown—nay, even unseen—and whose very existence 
we only infer from the reports of others. What other motives 

o-operate with charity in drawing men together to accom- 

@ purpose, we pause not now to inquire. Possibly 

they may seek each other’s good opinion, and desire to obtain a 
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tation for honest enthusiasm and philanthropy. Be it ‘so. 

e quarrel not with the defects and imperfections of human 
nature, and provided our fellow-creatures will do good, make it 
not our business to creep into the secret chambers of their hearts 
to find there, if possible, some ignoble incentive to perform what 
in itself is a good work. Humanity, like tapestry, has a right 
and a wrong side. With some men, however, it is the wrong side 
that is turned outwards, while all the glowing and glorious figures 
which decorate this rich production of God's loom, are reserved 
for the eye of the owner himself, who, ranging about the chambers 
of his own heart, is secretly rejoiced that he is better than he 
seems, that he has riches which others know not of, and if they 
did would not perhaps prize properly after all. 

We say it is honourable to the English people that their charity, 
still more vast and expansive than their empire, literally belts the 
whole world, and embraces every race and kindred and tongue 
and language in its grasp. If, then, charity be allowed to cover 
& multitude of sins, let us trust that it will veil ours, and preserve 
us from the condemnation to which we might otherwise be open, 
of striving to remove the taint of ignorance and heathenism from 
China, and the islands of the Pacific, while thousands and tens of 
thousands, afflicted by the same maladies, are pining for a remedy 
at ourown doors. But magnanimity is too rare a virtue to be dis- 

raged on account of its inconsistencies. Living in the full 
blaze of civilisation, and elated by the sense of power which it 
invariably inspires, we project our thoughts externally perhaps 
without sufficient inquiry, but generally with the firm conviction 
that all our neighbours are as well instructed as we are—that 
Christianity in this country impregnates the very atmosphere we 
breathe—as in some sense 1t does—and that all therefore who nomi- 
nally share the benefits of Christian citizenship likewise partake 
equally of its vivifying light, and need not be edajeted. to the 
mechanical processes of instruction. 

Some such notion as this appears more or less to prevail at all 
meetings having for their object the propagation of the gospel in 
foreign parts, and it is sometimes made a reproach to persons that 
their sympathies take so distant a range, that their aim scarcely 
ever falls short of the antipodes. But the scheme of Providence 
is apparently thus fulfilled. The heart of England is large enough 
for every thing. We have societies for all imaginable 
and it can by no means with justice be said, that if there be those 
amongst us to care for the Negro, the Australian, and the New 
Zealander, there are not also those whose hearts beat warmly for 
the ignorance and barbarism of St. Giles’s, and- who yearn to 
impart to all around them every truth that can benefit mankind. 
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We entirely therefore acquit of blame. the priiee of the mis+ 
gionary system. eat Sari ens wledge over the 
whole world. It would indeed seem to be for this purpose that 
we have been raised up. Our ind , our trade, our political 
our struggles, victories, and conquests, advantageous 
to us in @ secular point of view, may be still more advanta- 
geous to others. e are but the carriers of the seeds of 
civilisation, we bear forth the sword to protect our commerce, 
and our commerce itself is cuigpet, perhape, only as a raft to 
float the germs of polished and spiritual life to the remotest 
and most. obscure corners of the earth. With our cottons, and 
hardware, and beads, and mirrors, a civilising and reclaiming 
atmosphere appears to travel. In the least known islands of the 
India Archipelago, the spot where British goods are habitually 
to be found, constitutes a little centre of civilisation, to which the 
wildest and most ignorant natives of that part of the globe resort 
for the elements of comfort or display for themselves and their 
families. To obtain these articles they are compelled to put 
some restraint upon their passions, to relinquish their habits of 
idleness, and to apply themselves more or less diligently to one of 
those infinite mysteries of industry by which man exalts himself to- 
wards the sphere in which he is intended ultimately to move. 
Nor is the influence to which we allude thus limited. The de- 
mand for British goods creates an adventurous race of petty 
merchants to come in contact with those distant colonists who 
undertake the task of distributing for the mother country her 
ingenious and manifold productions over the less favoured por- 
tions of our planet. Out of this intercourse spring various rela- 
tions, and trade soon acts as the pioneer of religion. 
And this lesson, which we learn from experience, suggests, in 
our opinion, the best means for the diffusion of Christianity. 
e missionary should accompany the trader, not as a parasite on 
commerce, but as the merchant’s coadjutor, designed to clear and 
keep open the channels of intercourse, to interpret between know- 
ledge and ignorance, and gradually to raise the latter to a level 
with the former. Sic—we should say—iter ad astra. The base of 
the ladder of Padenarum rested on the earth, though its sum- 
mits were lost in the skies. We should take man as we find 
him, and where we find him, and seek to give a spiritual bias to 
his thoughts, not violently and ostentatiously, but as the wind 
1 samara to trees on the sea-shore, which, by constant 


ves a 
Jreathing upon them, it compels to send all their boughs and foli- 
age ing inwards 


Had we acted on this principle in India, the number of Chris- 


tians in that country might now in all likelihood have beea 
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reckoned, by millions, and not, by thousands. There can be no 
cast-iron system of conversion suited to all tempers and all states ° 
of ignorance. We must become as Proteus, multiform and ever 
varying in app PATAnEe, if we would really win the heathen from 
the error of their ways. Among the Hindas, subtle, acute, 
accustomed to pile up syllogisms, and singularly partial to dis 
plays of mneeep brine! ingenuity, we should endeavour to bring 
every thing to the test of common sense, by rooting out the taste 
for sophistry, by undermining the artificial passion for the marvele 
lous, by illustrating the advantage of the practical and the real over 
the unsubstantial creations of fancy. 

They lie too near the clouds for Christianity, which, however 
lofty may be its speculations, always brings men practically down 
to the earth, and teaches them how they ought to act towards each 
other as the primary condition of their religion. But this purpose 
must be effected, not through the pulpit, but through the school; 
not through disputation andargument, but through discipline, train- 
ing, and infusion of truth into the unsophisticated mind. Nor need 
we even begin with religious truths; the prejudice of the natives 
rendering oo, exceedingly susceptible on this point. If the 
teachers be missionaries, ever watchful to sow the good seed, 
though concealed sometimes in chaff, the effect must soon become 
apparent, 

Against one opinion too commonly put forward by the advo- 
cates of missions, we beg here to enter our protest. Nothing 
can be more un-Christian, or, but for its pious intention, more 
blasphemous; we allude to the notion that by the arrangements 
of an allwise Proyidence the salvation of thousands, perhaps 
millions of souls, is made contingent on subscriptions of money. 
This, it has been well observed, looks very much like the Romish 
device of purchasing souls out of purgatory by expensive masses, 
Of course no enlightened Christian can for a moment admit such 
an idea into his mind. No more shocking imputation can be cast 
upon the Deity, nor can a more odious doctrine be preached 
by the worst superstition to which Christianity is o d. St. 
Paul earnestly inveighs against it, and tells us explicitly that it is 
false, and that pagans are not, answerable to the law which they 
have never heard nor understood. ‘ For they,’ he observes, ‘ not 
having the law, are a law unto themselves, their consciences either 
accusing or else excusing them.’ 

We trust, therefore, we shall hear no more of this unsound 
and offensive doctrine which can only be regarded as a pious 
fraud perpetrated: for purposes of charity. With the ultimate 
destination of souls we have nothing todo. That is the concern 
of God alone, nor is it even decorous to speculate upon it. All 
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we require to know is the path which our duty’ preseribes to’ us, 
in order that we may walk safely in it, and not vainly amuse our- 
selves by the way with announcing the doom of our neighbours. 
It is enough for us that being in possession of certain truths,-wée 
are in @ manner commissioned to propagate the knowedge of 
them throughout the world. For no truth was ever given to 
man that he might tie it up in a napkin, or bury it im the earth 
of his own brain, in order that the world might be nothing. the 
better for it, He is to put it out to interest that it may beget 
other truths, and enlighten other men, and be serviceable to the 
universal cause of morals. This is the ground on which we would 
wish to base the missionary system. 

A different tone, we are sorry to observe, pervades the rane 
of several persons who advocate in public meetings or in churches 
the propagation of the gospel. They would appear to entertain 
the belief that the salvation of half the world depends on the sub- 
scriptions which may be raised by their efforts. Blinded by 
overweening vanity, they venture fearlessly upon a course whic 
can lead to nothing but disgrace to themselves and offence to 
others. 

The feeling, however, is far from being universal. The majo- 
rity appear to be under the influence of those liberal and enlarged 
views for which the present age is distinguished above all the ages 
that have preceded it. There is even in some an approach to 
that catholic feeling which alone can impart a unity to the 
Church, in spite of certain diversities of faith and practice by 
which its various sections are separated, and too often rendered 
hostile towards each other. But if a convert be added to Chris- 
tianity, what does it signify whether the man who effected the 
conversion be a Papist or a Protestant, or Independent, or a 
Wesleyan, or a member of the Church of England? As opposed 
to Mahommedans and Pagans, we of Christendom profess a 
unity, though as compared with each other there be much differ- 
ence in our notions. There is nothing noble or elevated in the 
sectarian spirit. If we were infallible ourselves, we should be for 
that very reason infinitely indulgent towards the slaves of error, 
for to be wrath is to be fallible. But being imperfect, having 
travelled but a short way over the limitless domain of truth, 
having drunk but sparingly at her fountains, being far too dim- 
sighted to discern all her majesty, to perceive whither her head 
reaches, or to. what length her See hand extends, being 
scarcely capable at the utmost to measure the dimensions of her 
footsteps on the earth, it behoves us, above and before all things, 
to rebuke mildly what we regard as error, and to impart the reve- 
lations which truth has made to us, in a gentle and fatherly 
spirit. 
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Look abroad upon the unenlightened nations of the earth, 
What are they? Children who a lost their way in endea- 
vouring to return to their father’s mansion. And shall we blame 
them 7 a when they turn into the wrong path, or when, 
instead of advancing they retrograde by mistake? Possessing the 
clue ourselves, which conducts the soul through this labyrinth, let 
us show it and invite them to accompany us. If they come, it will 
be for their good and ours. We shall have relieved them from 
many a bitter pang of uncertainty and ourselves from the anguish 
of a vain sympathy. There is no tribe of human beings, however 
unfavourable may be the circumstances in which they are cast, 
however unintellectual their habits, however rude their organisa- 
tion, which does not experience a yearning to solve the enigma of 
the world, to discover or to make somewhere a rent in the veil 
which separates them from that region of repose for which the 
spirit of man pants unceasingly whether in ignorance or in know- 
ledge. The exigencies of this life, however Jeesty they may press 
upon the savage, however they may tax his energies, or tend to 
monopolise his time, still leave him leisure to construct a system of 
belief, to busy himself with the past and the future, to rise in specue 
lation towards the spiritual, to be concerned about the destiny of 
his soul. Thus among the savages of Australia we discover traces 
of the metempsychosis. Was the idea, however, the growth of that 
continent ? as it conceived or cradled there? Or must we 
regard it as an indication of the original home of the wild and 
miserable race which has wandered thither and cherished, through 
all their degradation and distress, this token that they belong to a 
religious and speculating race, who once built up a philosophy 
in the spacious recesses of which their thoughts found tranquillity 
and solace? 

Whatever answers we may give to these interrogatories we 

ssess, in this strange belief, a key to the intellect of the Austra- 
ians. If they can rise to the level of such a tenet, it may be re 
garded asa yrs that they are not wanting in mental subtlety, and 
may be made to apprehend and receive other opinions poh an: 
to be deposited in elastic and flexible faculties. Yet, if we wo 
undertake the task of reclaiming them, we must be careful, after 
having rendered ourselves masters of all their idiosyncracies, to 1n- 
fuse into their minds the persuasion that they are to be gainers by 
the intercourse of teaching and learning. All untutored races 
have a strong faith in the benevolence of superior beings, though 
they are too apt to agen them as capricious and capable of occa- 
sional evil. tus, therefore, as often as we come in contact with 
them make sacrifices, and bestow benefits, and impart know] 
without accepting of any return whatsoever. Let the balance 
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all on theirside. What we have received freely, let us freely give. 
Of course we here allude to those ts of civilisation who devote 
themselves to the diffusion of Christianity, who carry about with 
them no merchandise but truth, and such few things as may serve 
to recommend it to a savage’s acceptance. 

But after all the generation nts not the most pro- 
mising field to the apostle of truth. His proper domain lies in 
the future. His best converts are those which are unborn, or 
have only landed from the bark of eternity upon this shoal of 
time. The generation that has performed its part, and is filing 
off towards the solitudes of the grave, or that is engaged in the heat 
and strife of wordly intercourse and business, will not listen to, or be 
much profited by the exhortation of the gospel messenger. A few 
may be reclaimed, but the multitude stunned or rendered altogether 
deaf by the clamour of their passions, will not be arrested in mid 
career. Schools, therefore, are the garden of God, the little seed 
plot where truths of all kinds beneficial to man are to be’ planted 
and matured. We say truths of all kinds, because every truth that 
exists is akin to every other truth. There is but one family of 
them. Political or moral, metaphysical or religious truth, undér 
every aspect is divine. It isGod that gives it. He is the father 
of truth, which whosoever is engaged in diffusing puts on for the 


time a sacred character. We intend this literally. The nations 


of the earth trace all their miseries to the errors by which their 
minds are beset; which, by concealing from them the way to hap- 
piness, condemns them to a never-ending cycle of disappointments. 

To enumerate all the false doctrines which hold captive the 
minds of unenlightened nations, would almost be to write a trea- 
tise on human nature, which it must be obvious would be beside 
our present purpose. It may nevertheless be observed, that the 
— which contemplates the diffusion of truth over the world, 
should be exceedingly familiar with all the forms which its 
antagonist principle has assumed; otherwise, in attempting the 
conversion of savages, or, still more, of barbarous communities, 
the risk will always be run of touching some chord, which, in- 
stead of throwing open the door to the understanding, may close 
it abruptly against all conviction. No science, perhaps, is so dif- 
ficult as that of convincing men. We begin, tacitly or explicitly, 
by presuming them to be in the wrong, and consequently by 
taking up a position of superiority in relation to them. hen 
religion is our theme, we are apt sometimes to be too much 
elated by spiritual pride, against the influence and efforts of which 
the objects of our solicitude almost naturally revolt. They are 
not so much offended by what we say, as by our manner of saying 
it. To a certain extent, therefore, we are answerable for our own 
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ill success, since, instead.of enlarging, the domains. of truth, we 
very possibly curtail them, by leading many to desert its standard 
from disgust at our imperiousness. 

We should do better, were we more humble, and our humility 
would be strengthened by a more intimate acquaintance with thé 
infinite aberrations visible in the career.and spirit. of our race, 
There is a philosophy among all men, which represents the sum 
of abstract truth they have by their own.effort acquired for them- 
selves. Look at the Chinese, they have built up many subtile 
theories, and endeavoured to interweave the fundamental prin- 
ciples of all knowledge with the sophisms and fallacies engendered 
by sensual and gross appetites, and out. of the whole to mould a 
sort of philoso . to serve at once as a guide to action and 
speculation. hat they have failed, is. what might have been 
foreseen from the first. There is too much of formality in the 
constitution of. their understandings, too much of Epicurean 

uakerism in their manners, too remarkable an absence of the 
Heal and spiritual from their thoughts, to admit of their rising to 
an enlarged system of philosophy, and originating opinions for 
themselves. ‘They have, consequently, always been the recipients 
of external creeds: and if the machinery, were well selected, and 
could be made sufficiently large to embrace the whole population, 
it, would not at all surprise us/to behold the millions of that em- 
pire thronging into the fold of the church within a comparatively’ 
short space of time. 

But perhaps there is not a more favourable field in the world 
for sowing the seeds of Christianity, than the great island of 
Borneo. With such of its inhabitants as have embraced Moham- 
medanism, it would at first. be difficult to deal. There is a 
charm in the character of Islam for men of powerful imagination. 
Tt allies itself easily with many varieties of superstition, and 
interests the passions in its support and propagation. Further 
than this, it exercises. an influence over the thoughtful and _re- 
tired, by its great cardinal truths, which connect themselves 
more or less intimately with the practice of several virtues here 
on earth. The Mohammedan, who is by disposition charitable, 
extracts from his creed motives to benevolence which he often 
practises with boundless generosity and self-denial. Throughout 
the Mohammedan world, you find examples, though rare, perhaps, 
of men devoting all their substance to promote the happiness of 
others, building caravanserais, founding mosques and colleges, con- 
structing tanks, or establishing village schools. These, indeed, 
are not the common fruits of the system, but they are never- 
theless among its results. The whole of Northern India is studded 
with the monuments of Musselman piety and beneficence; and 
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though intolerance too frequently a¢companied their zeal, it must 


be admitted, to their honour, that whatever truths they possessed, 
they were most earnestly desirous to impart to others. 

in Borneo, however, a beginning need not be made with the 
Muslims, but with those pagan natives, who, subjected to 
the tyranny of few dogmas, may be said to be fully prepared to 
enter, without difficulty, withm the pale of the church. A 
footing has already been obtained in Mr. Brooke’s government of 
Sarawak, towards which, under another point of view, we have 
recently endeavoured to direct public attention. Mr. Brooke is, 
in some sort, an apostle himself. Elevated from the rank of a 
private person to that of a prince, he yet seems more desirous to 
promote the welfare of his subjects, spiritual and moral, than to 
strengthen hisown power. He does not, strictly speaking, preach 
to those around and under him; but he diligently carries on that 
process, which must end in rendering their minds malleable and 
ductile; and ready to take any form which a wise missiona 
establishment may think it desirable to give them. It would, 
therefore, in our opinion, be difficult to overrate the importance 
of an English Mission at Sarawak. Beset, as we are in this 
world, by secular influences, and political and commercial inte- 
Tests, it is seldom that we can an detach our minds from all 
considerations of human policy. e trust, therefore, we shall 
be excused, if in touching upon this subject, we venture to refer 
to matters of mere worldly prudence. Few motives are so com- 
pletely purified from the dross of mundane passions and afféc- 
tions, as to range in the category of simple incentives to good for 
its own sake. We are apt in all we do to consider how it will 
bear upon the interests of our country, whether it will make for 
or against our party, and in what manner it will affect ourselves. 
hal whucebees should we disguise the truth? Do we, who do 
not so much as believe im the perfectibility of human nature, 
affect to aim at perfection, or expect it in others? We are quite 
ready to acknowledge that our views respecting Borneo, what- 
ever those of other men may be, are not unmixed, but that, 
while looking to the diffusion of Christianity, we do not altoge- 
ther lose sight of the advantages to be derived therefrom by the 
people of this country, through the spread of their commerce, 
and the consequent encouragement of their industry at home. 

Mr. Brereton in his address to the public, contemplates the 
subject under much the same aspect, observing how closely the 
spread of Christianity is connected with commercial enterprise, 
political ambition, and the spirit of hardy adventure. He has 
evidently himself a mind not altogether uncongenial with Mr. 
Brooke ; his faith and his profession lead him to refer with 
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genuine satisfaction to the ultimate result of the wane mission 
to Sarawak ; but he finds it impossible to repress the yearnings 
of secular ambition, or to be unmindful of the manifold advan- 
tages which decisive supremacy in Borneo, and ultimately, per. 
haps, throughout the Archipelago, must confer upon the people of 
Great Britam. A very extraordinary movement has been com- 
menced in that part of the world. One step has led to another; 
the enterprise of Mr. Brooke has stimulated the phlegmatic 
Dutchmen to exertion. The projects of these again have ope 
rated upon the English merchants at Singapore and Hong Kong, 
and even upon those of London, Liverpool, and Glasgow; and 
the result will be renewed, and more vigorous exertions to extend 
British influence and British trade throughout these little known 
portions of Asia. 

Towards accomplishing this great purpose, the establishment of 
steam communication with the capital of Australia, by way of 
Singapore, Port Essington, and Torres Straits, will perhaps con- 
tribute more than any other step that could be taken. A powerful 
current of British energy has for several years been pouri 
towards the East, through the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, 
revivifying torpid populations, awakening almost extinct indus- 
tries, and shattering and overthrowing those chill and unprolific 
creeds, which have so long lain like a troop of nightmares 7a 
Asia; but the force of this current has not hitherto sufficed to 
carry us in most instances beyond the Bay of Bengal. We must 
now proceed much further, and while inking Australia and New 
Zealand to the mother country, by a chain of steam, turn aside 
to rouse the populations of the Indian Archipelago from their civil 
and religious slumbers. 

In accomplishing this great work, Sarawak and Borneo should 
be made the centre of operation. For some time we shall have to 
counteract the machinations of the Dutch, who, alarmed by the 
increasing influence and greatness of Mr. Brooke, have 
vigorously to bestir themselves to take precedence of us in the 
island. ey have suddenly amalgamated all their settlements 
and colonies there, and placed them under the sway of a governor- 
general, who is to aio inland, and as far north as a in 
order to meet and counteract the feeling in favour of the British, 
which is rapidly spreading through the native population. There is, 
probably, little reason to anticipate that the Dutch will make use 
of Christianity as an instrument of political aggrandisement. It 
would suit but ill with their system of weil edie: If they 
employ the natives in subordinate offices, it is not to raise, but to 
degrade and oppress them. They are not ambitious of seeing 
themselves surrounded by men who aim at being regarded in 
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any respect as their equals. They will, therefore, in all likelihood, 
beware how they impart to the natives the truths of on 
which, by inculcating the natural equality of mankind, might 
interfere with their haa of exclusive sway. The same reproof 
may be addressed to all those colonising nations, who have 
systematically withheld the light of the Gospel from theit 
newly-acquired subjects. Even the East India Company, with 
all its liberality and enlightenment, was formerly exposed to this 
reproach, under pretence, indeed, that it would be dangerous to 
meddle with the faith of the Hindu, but whether or not actuated 
by different motives it is unnecessary now to inquire. Fortu- 
nately, public opinion no longer leaves governments a choice in 
this matter, for if the rulers themselves omit to spread Christianity, 
associations of individuals step forward and take the task out of 
their hands. The work, consequently, will henceforward proceed 
with vigour, but let us be careful that it proceeds also with pru- 
dence. At Mr. Brooke’s capital of Sarawak we should, as Mr. 
Brereton very justly observes, erect a church, a mission house, 
and a school, which, though constituting a small beginning, would 
ultimately insure the conversion and civilisation of the whole 
island. At first, however, we need not look so far. The 
point would be to surround Mr. Brooke with a Christian — 
tion, which, attached to their ruler by a series of benefits and 
blessings unknown previously to their race, and unceasingly pro- 
lific of new advantages, would watch over him for their own 
sakes, and rather expose themselves to any other danger, than to 
a being deprived of their benefactor. csmnanaiaaial 

at the s, who may, perhaps, be regarded as the a i- 

ines of Rene might widjene wanivn facility be converted, and 
imbued with the principles of civilisation, may be inferred from 
various circumstances. Existing everywhere, at present, in 2 
state of inferiority, and often of extreme degradation, they would, 
through a natural impulse, embrace Christianity, appearing to 
them, as it does, united with power and invested with all the 
attributes of intellectuality. It is impossible, that comparing Mr. 
Brooke with the Mahommedan Malays, they should not be sen- 
sible of his great superiority in every respect; and they would 
think that, by adopting his religion, they might rise gradually 
to his level, and be able to look down upon their former tyrants. 
Of course, this is a very humble and equivocal motive; but as, 
even out of evil, Providence generally educes good, so out of 
ae worldly in their character, great and glorious results may 
proceed. 

In their actual condition, the Dyaks are exceedingly 
stitious, which, though in vulgar apprehension it be re as 
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any{thing but,,a;, favourable. circumstance, we esteem! of ‘the 
highest moment, as indicating innumerable great qualities in’ the 
people; for,, wherever, Paperstition ‘abounds among uncultivated 
races, we find. the roots and seeds of those arts and processes which 
civilisation brings.to maturity... Superstition, in’ fact, is'\ only “a 
proof that, all.the imaginative and. creative faculties are powerfully 
at work within, and. wherever there 3s 2 glowing ‘imagination, 
there is genius., .Men.of fervid. and soaring minds, if left to’shape 
out, their creed for themselves, are almost necessarily superstitious, 
which, in. reality, means only that, unable to trace the phenomena 
they observe to their mght causes, they attribute them to causes 
imaginary, or 4o such»as, though existmg, are incapable of pro- 
ducing them... The same minds are, in civilised or Christian 
countries, religious, because they are much too lofty and capacious 
to be filled and satisfied with any thmg short of infinity. For 
this reason, in the early ages of the church, the Greeks became 
converts in shoals, as. did also the northern barbarians, whose minds, 
though undisciplined by philosophy, were enlarged by familiarity 
with peril and adventure; and who, in their antique forests and mo- 
rasses, their stormy and snow-clad mountains, their harsh climate 
and cloudy atmosphere, had nourished their fancy with wild super- 
stitions, which occupied, though imperfectly, the void afterwards 
to form the dwelling-place of a vivifying and ennobling faith. 

To the inhabitants of the Indian Archipelago, Christianity will 
come recommended by circumstances which did not belong to it 
in its infancy. It was then the religion of weakness contending 
against strength. It is now the religion of empire, and employs 
science and commerce as its handmaids and instruments. Yet it 
nowhere presents itself in an imperious character. It does not 
say to the heathen be converted or exterminated, but with the 
humility of truth; condescends to entreat, and advise, and per- 
suade, holding its precious seeds in one hand, and with the other 
pointing to the luxuriant fruits from which the wisest and greatest 
men in all civilised lands derive nourishment. It is a most false 
and foolish notion to regard the planting of a new church merely 
as the triumph of certain dogmas. Properly considered, the 
church is the ark of civilisation floating irogls war and pesti- 
lence, and ignorance and barbarism, and rving within its 
bosom the germs of ‘all arts and sciences, the rudiments of civil 
polity, the pledges and guarantees of human happiness. To 
advance, therefore, the standard of Christianity, is to enlarge the 
sphere of good. There is‘ no! ‘victory ‘like its victories, since, 
instead of desolating the lands it subdues, it clothes them with 
golden harvests, studs ‘them ‘with towns and villages, awakens 
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them to industry, and sheds the light of contentment over their 
obscurest nooks. 

It was with views such as these; that Mr. Brooke first landed 
in Borneo. What motives may have lain secretly at' the root of 
his actions, neither he nor we can _— explain. But those 
of which he. was clearly conscious, those which he recognised ‘as 
his great incentives, those for which the present age and posterity 
will give him credit, were the desire to promote the happiness of 
mankind, the ambition of legitimate power to be exercised for 
good; hatred of despotism, sympathy with the afflicted, oppressed, 
and degraded tribes of Borneo and the surrounding ts He 
felt at once what constituted their greatest want. At Singa 
and some other of our eastern settlements, he had opportunities of 
witnessing all that industry can effect towards insuring the pro- 
sperity of states when not guided by those rules and sustained 
by those principles which Christianity ope Interest solely in 
those cases had attracted men together, inspired them with a 


certain lax, fluctuating, imperfect notion of citizenship. But he 
could see clearly there was no homogeneity in the population, 
since, in addition to the repelling powers supplied’ by national 
prejudice, and by diversity of language and manners, he saw them 
assiduously cultivating artificial seeds of division ‘m the’ shape of 
associations and secret societies, designed by their very founders 


to foster mutual antipathies, or at least assuming that character in 
their development, English, Chinese, Malays, HindGs, may 
contrive to live together so long as they can profit by each other. 
But the link, that binds them 1s exceedingly fragile.» They have 
no unity of sentiment; they worship at no common’ altar, refer 
the origin of the. universe to different causes, and, in| looking 
backward over/the, tracks of their forefathers, discover’ no glim- 
merings of one common ancestor or common God: Between 
such men, by whatever .accident, brought into: juxta-position, an 
impassable gulf must always lie. . They want the: first element of 
fellowship and affectionate’ intercourse. The very medium of 
communication, language, reminds them that: they belong to 
different families, that they cherish not the same traditions, that 
their cradles have stood apart.upon the earth, that their mothers 
knew not each other, that different. skies stretched: over their 
infancy, and that if they have come together, it has: been merely 
to satisfy the coarse appetite of gain, and not to co-operate in 
erecting the noblest of one et ip a political community. 
Hitherto we possess but a very incomplete record of Mr. 
Brooke’s thoughts and speculations, since fragments only of his 
journal have been made public. Neither can we be said to be ac- 
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quainted with all the idiosyncracies of the Bornean tribes, over 
whom he rules, and with whom he lives on terms of amity. Our 
theory, consequently, of what may be effected in that island, 
must be based in some respects on conjecture, though the facts of 
which we have been put in possession, may suffice to justify our 
general conclusion. In our opinion, the island may be speedily 
converted and civilised, if the enterprise be undertaken im a 
vigorous manner, if a body of missionaries full of the spirit of 
adventure spread themselves through the interior, resolved, like 
soldiers in war, to succeed or perish. Thousands fall on the battle 
field for the furtherance of an earthly interest, to uphold the 
power or preserve the honour of their country, and is it 
reasonable to suppose that there are few, who, in the service of 
eternal truth, and to multiply indefinitely the chances of human 
happiness, will consent to brave peril and endure hardships, and 
make perpetual sacrifices? ‘They who put their hands to this 
plough are unworthy, if they look back regretfully — the 
world. A stern sense of duty must sway their thoughts, and 
subdue their inclinations. They must be satisfied with victory 
over ignorance and barbarism. Father Ventimiglia, the Sicilian 
monk, who penetrated into the interior towards the close of the 
seventeenth century, and preached and died there surrounded by 
a loving flock, who long, it is said, preserved the house wherein 
he taught, and the grave that contained his ashes with pious 
reverence—this enthusiastic father, we say, must be their model. 
Lukewarmness will effect little. It is true that in the dominions 
of Mr. Brooke no danger need be incurred, because the soverei 
being already a Christian, and the people gentle and docile, the 
work of the preacher and of the missionary may go on asin a fold 
from which the wolf is excluded. When the church at Sarawak 
is built, it will gradually be filled with worshippers, who will 
carry away the good seed, and plant it among their friends and 
relatives. To satisfy the wishes of these multiplying converts, 
new churches will spring up in distant towns, where every mission- 
ary performing the double duty of a preacher and a schoolmaster, 
will subdue the prejudices, and soften the manners of the existing 

meration, and watch over the opening mind of that which is to 

ollow, and render it completely Christian. 

In ameine out these views, some errors should be guarded 
against, which in other parts of the world have been productive 
of much evil. Religion, properly understood, implies civilisation, 
one of the greatest mstruments for creating which is language. 
Now the vocabulary of barbarous races is always too scanty and 
poor to express all the ideas the aggregate of which is civilisation, 
and it would require ages upon ages to expand the language so as 
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to enable it totake in this vast and complicated body. It would 
be a much shorter process to substitute a new language for the old; 
or, in other words, to teach English to the natives. 

From Sarawak, supposing it in this way reclaimed, Christi 
would, by degrees radiate, and almost mechanically enlighten the 
other divisions of the island. But we should not wait for this. 
Enthusiasm is not yet extinct amongst us, and there are surel 
thousands, who, being provided with a centre of operations, woul 

ladly flock to it, and commence the subjugation of heathenism at 
the risk of their lives. They would be encouraged by what has 
taken place in New Zealand, where the fiercest cannibals have been 
prevailed upon not merely to embrace the doctrines, but to practise 
the precepts of Christianity. Nowhere have the. missionaries 
laboured with more success, though they have often proceeded 
upon an imperfect system. In the ‘etter of Bishop Selwyn, how- 
ever, we behold a highly gratifying exemplification of how rapidl 
say may be transformed into men by religion. We aul 

ladly, did our limits permit, transcribe the whole of what he says, 
but deat are some passages which we cannot pass over. It will at 
once be observed, chet as the natives were brought into contact 
with our countrymen in scenes of strife and slaughter, the lessons 
of humanity they had been taught were necessarily put to the 
severest test. The had to struggle with their masters for what 
they conceived to be a right, and that too, upon their native soil, 
of which they believed themselves to be wrongfully deprived. 
All their strongest ions were brought therefore into play. 
Yet the advantages oy bek derived from civilisation were not 
forgotten, but, on the contrary, in the very moment of victory, 
were allowed to temper their triumph. It would be impossible to 
break up Doctor Selwyn’s narrative without destroying its effect. 
We accordingly copy the whole of his account of the capture of 


Kororareka: 


“‘ Twenty soldiers of the 96th regiment guarded the block-house at 
the flag-staff, a lofty hill, from which several paths led to the beach, 
along narrow ridges, converging at the summit, and intersected by d 
hollows, from which the brushwood had been very imperfectly 
A body of militia guarded the block-house half-way down the descent 


inhabitants, had been conveyed. A gun placed on a height 

the hollow valley leading to Matavai Bay, through which 
attack was e <> fen eatin an te landn dekolte 
Maori camp. Before daylight on the morning of the 11 
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Robertson, with the small-arm men of the Hazard, 
marines, went forward to reconnoitre this valley, and 
of natives advancing to the attack. A i i 
began, in which the natives were a portion of 
which had been lying in ambush near the church, cut off Captain 
son from the main body of his men, and avnative, coming wi 
paces of him, fired a shot which shattered his thigh. At 
was surrounded by the natives, but his men rallied and reseued him, 
he was carried off to the ship. The sergeant of marines also fell with 
four others. The gun on the height was found to be exposed to a con- 
tinual fire from the brushwood, and was ordered to be abandoned. The 
brave seaman who was commanded to spike it, disch his duty amidst 
a eonstant fire of musketry, and at last fell dead by the side of his gun. 
The repulse which the natives sustained at this point was so severe, that 
no serious attack was made from that quarter during the rest of the 
engagement. 

‘« A little before sunrise, while I was viewing the movements on shore 
with my telescope, my native crew called my attention to a party of 
natives mounting the hill to the taff, and almost before I could 
direct my glass to the point, they said, ‘ They have gained it.’ A few 
musket-shots were; fired, and a body of soldiers appeared retreating 
down the ridge leading to the middle block-house, into which they en- 
tered and disappeared, a loud voice calling out from the height ‘ They have 
got possession of the flagstaff.’ The whole object of the native attack was 
gained in a moment. I have been informed that the officer in com- 
mand had drawn off the men to some distance, to strengthen the 
intrenchments : and that the party which we had seen ascending the 
hill had taken them by surprise, and cut off their retreat to the block- 
house. They then killed the sentinels, and rushing into the house, 
killed a poor little half-cast girl who had hidden herself under some 
blankets, no doubt supposing her to be one of the soldiers. The keeper 
of the signals was severely wounded, and his wife and daughter taken 
prisoners, and conducted to Heké, who sent them down with a flag of 
truce to our nearest post; the party of natives who conducted them 
remaining within gun-shot of the fort till they saw the woman and child 
safely lodged under shelter. At this time there seemed to be a dispo- 
sition to treat, and a young man, acquainted with the native language, 
was sent up to hold communication with Heké ; but he returned with- 
out accomplishing any thing; but a white flag still continued flying 
on the summit of the hill near the flagstaff. 

“ After a short interval the firing recommenced, and the natives having 
now the command of the heights, were able to pour down bodies of 
sharp-shooters into the brushwood which had been left in the hollows 
between the ridges, from whence they kept up a continual fire upon the 
middle block-house, by which several men were dangerously wounded, 
and two killed. The Hazard then opened a fire of shells upon the 
block-house on the hill, where a body of natives was assembled, but 
though three fell on the same spot, not more than a few feet from 
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the walls of the -house, rio effect was produced. . Between. the fires @ 
voiee called out so as te be heard on board the ship : ‘ Kia 
huriwhenua !’ (* Beware of the gun!’). In 
ime Homers ame ce em a 
but it was to be apprehended natives, havi 
ends of the town, and the command of all the paths 
along the hills, would collect their forees' and make a simultaneous 
attack upon the points still remaining in the possession of the English. It 
became necessary, therefore, to remove the women and children from 
the fortified house, which was aecomnlished by the boats belonging to the 
yessels in the harbour, which conveyed them, together with the wounded, 
the shi i i ition. One woman 


was totally consumed. Two men were carried in a frightful:state of 
suffering on board the Hazard, where they died. The brave woman 
whom I have mentioned, fell under the ruins, and was removed to the 
ship with a dangerous fracture. Four corpses, which had been borne 
into the house from the battle-field, were found scorched and black- 
ened among the ruins. 

“The order was then given for all the force to retreat on board the 
Hazard, which was done without molestation from the enemy. About the 
same time the Matilda whale ship sailed into the harbour. Her com- 
mander, Captain Bliss, most promptly and humanely offered every as- 
sistance to the settlers, and received on board as many as d be 
accommodated. All the other vessels received theirshare. The comple- 
ment of the Flying Fish amounted to four mothers and ten children, 
One gallant lad, of fourteen, to whom I offered an asylum with his mother 
and sisters, me ‘ Thank you, sir, but I should like to stay with my 
father.’ I could only say, ‘God bless you, my boy, I can say nothing 
against it;’ and atu he wens to rejoita hie father & the hottest part of 
the fire. Happily he escaped unhurt, and is now at St. John’s College. 
The Flying Fish, with her infant freight, then shifted her station, and 
came to an anchor off the mission settlement of Paihia. 

“The firing having now ceased, Mr. Williams and I went ashore, to 
recover and bury the bodies of the dead, fearing lest the barbarous 
custom, now almost extinct, should have been revived by that portion of 
the native force which was still in an unconverted and hea state. 
We found the town in the possession of the natives, who were busily en- 
erged in plundering the ies: Their behaviour to us, and to Mr. 

ilip, King of Tepuna, was perfectly inoffensive. Several immedia 
guided us to the spots where the bodies were lying, where we found 
them with their clothes and accoutrements untouched, no indignity of 
any kind having been attempted. The corpses of those who fell near 
the church were laid as’ we found them in the burial-ground at Koro 
rareka, together with the burnt remains, which we found in the ruins of 


the stockaded house. I buried six in one grave just as the'sun went 
VOL. XXXVII. NO. LXXIV. 2L 
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down upon this day of sorrow. Mr. Williams collected five bodies on 
the flagstaff hill, including the corpse of the half-caste girl, which he 
carried in his boat to the Hazard, where another was added to the 
number during the night, by the death of one of those who were burned 
by the explosion. We interred the six bodies in the burial-ground at 
Paihia on the following day ; another of the sufferers by the explosion 
died at sea, on the voyage from the Bay of Islands to Auckland, and one 
or two more of the wounded men are not expected to recover. The 
whole loss by death will probably amount to fourteen or fifteen; and the 
wounded to about the same number. 

“The state of the town after the withdrawal of the troops was very 
characteristic. The natives carried on their work of plunder with per- 
fect composure; neither quarrelling among themselves, nor resenting 
any attempt on the part of the English to recover portions of their 
perty. With sorrow I observed that many of the natives were wheeling 
off casks of spirits, but they listened patiently to my remonstrances, 
in one instance they allowed me to turn the cock, and let the liquor run 
out upon the ground. Another assured me he would drink very little of 
it. On ascending the hill to the flagstaff, we found the staff lying u 
the ground, having been chopped through near the bottom. A few 
musket shots had buried themselves in the walls of the block-house, but 
the building was otherwise uninjured. A large body of the natives were 
resting in the valley below, and other large parties were filing off along 
the paths over the hills. Altogether there must have been about 500 
men on the ground. As far as I have been able to learn they lost about 
thirty-four men, killed ; the number of the wounded I could not learn.” 


In the letter of the same able and enthusiastic prelate, occur 
other proofs of the advantages, political and social, which flow from 
the conversion of our heathen subjects, when what may very pro- 
perly be termed civil war was raging in New Zealand. The con- 
verts, naturally energetic and bold, came forward on several occa- 
sions with a view to protect their teachers and benefactors from 
danger, having by no means lost their energetic propensities with 
their pagan creed. In fact, the error committed at Tahiti and other 
islands of the surrounding group will probably never again be 
repeated by the missionaries, it being by no means n to 
connect the teaching of Christianity with the formal relinquish- 
ment of the use of arms. While human nature continues what 
it is, no men must be suffered to lose sight of their duty to pro- 
tect their hearths and altars from profanation. We unhappily 
do not live in a pastoral world, where people seek only to entertain 
and benefit each other. Before us every where and always lies a 
career of strife. Competition is to be met by competition, rivalry 
with rivalry, war with war. We have no choice. It has not yet been 
permitted us to reach that state, in which every man may sit 
under his vine and under his fig-tree, and leave the protection of 
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his interests to the operation of beneficent and bloodless laws. 
For all that we hold dear, whether secular or spiritual, whether 
the possessions of this world or the rights of conscience, we must 
be ever ready to contend. The enemies of our peace, the enviers 
of our greatness, the foes against our power are numerous, 
influential, indefatigable, and, in order to counteract their machi- 
nations, it behoves us to wield all weapons, those of justice and 
reason if they will suffice, if not those of force and steel. 

In support of the truth of these views there is no part of the 
world to the condition of which we could point with more pro- 
priety than Borneo. Could we suppose the Dyaks to be all 
converted to Christianity, and to be in possession of all the arts 
and refinements of civilisation, but averse to war, and incapable of 
the exertions it demands, what would be the result. The pirates 
from the surrounding portions of the Archipelago, whether Malini 
medans or Pagans, would make continual descents upon the coasts, 
and speedily sweep off the whole er Of this truth Mr. 
Brereton appears to be fully convinced. In his address to the 
public he says, ‘force must continue to be used to suppress and 
overawe the pirates; but however force may prevent the ability, 
it will not remove the disposition to piracy. e civilisation and 
conversion of the people is the only effectual remedy. It is the 
only lasting security for the life of this gentlemen (Mfr. Brooke) 
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—a life too remar he lives to be lost or 
sacrificed. A Christian population around him, which, with 
God’s blessing might soon arise, would be a barrier and a safe- 
guard against all attempts of treachery or violence, more effectual 
than fleets or armies.’ Towards creating such a an 
the first step has been taken, through the exertions chiefly, we 
believe, of Mr. Brereton, who has —. a provisional com- 
mittee, and opened a subscription, to which numbers have alread 
contributed. At the several meetings, moreover, held in this 
metropolis for furthering the views of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, allusion begins to be made 
to the importance of that portion of the world. At the one which 
was held in the Hanover-square Rooms, Dr. Thirwall, Bishop of 
St. David’s, specifically introduced the subject, observing :— 


“But having said this, I cannot help adverting to the other side of 
the subject, and I would remind you, that were our views as various as 
those of the most calculating selfish policy and expediency, still we 
should have the strongest reasons for ering in this cause; the 
relations in which this country is slated, tis somenilel and political 
Telations into which this country has been brought with a vast number 
of the heathen, are relations which admit of being either a great bless- 
ing or a great evil. It is in your power to impart to them the blessings 
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of religion, and if this be done, it is perfectly certain, that a torrent of 
material blessing will follow, that an increase of strength and wealth 
will result to this empire. y oi shina 
“ Why do I advert to these topi t is for the purpose of pointi 

out to von, that the difficulties of this undertaking are not euiben 
some people represent them to be. It is an undertaking which requires 
from us only a beginning, only the setting the thing on foot, which is 
sure in process of time sufficiently to support itself. I say, we may 
look forward to a period, when these Foreign Churches, imstead of 
requiring any aid from this country, may be, under God’s blessing, in 
a condition to afford some to us. 1 conceive that this is no extravagant 
visionary anticipation, but one which is borne out by facts that have 
already come to our knowledge. I find, that even among the most 
recently founded churches, there has already been display a disposi- 
tion to contribute to the support of this cause, with a liberality perhaps 
equal, if I ought not to say superior in proportion to that which has 
been manifested here ; and before I drop this subject, I cannot help 
adyerting to what I consider a very remarkable and very interesting 
illustration of this truth. It is impressed on me the more strongly, 
because it has but very recently fallen within my knowledge, but I have 
no doubt it has been long familiar to many of those who hear me. I 
am alluding to the case of a vast country, situated at an immense 
distance from these shores, extending to, I believe, somewhere about ten 
degrees latitude, and half as many longitude, on the whole an immense 


country, a country situate in a most favourable clime, abounding with 

riches of every kind, inhabited by an industrious and promising popu- 

lation of native aboriginal inhabitants, but who, till a very recent 

period had been oppressed enslaved, made useless, and wretched by the 
0 


minion of a horde of lawless pirates. Within that country, under 
the protection of the British flag, a settlement has of late years been 
formed, which I believe is now prospering, in which the oppressed 
inhabitants of that country are enjoying the benefit of a secure and 
peaceful enjoyment of the fruits of their industry, and are in expecta- 
tion of receiving a still eet blessing, which it is our object and our 
duty to impart to them. TI allude to the Island of Borneo, and to the 
settlement which has there been made by the philanthropic exertions of 
one individual. Hitherto, Iam afraid, t must say, he talb received no 
manner of assistance from this country, and therefore he is utterly 
unable to supply the spiritual wants of that district, which he has 
happily brought into a condition of internal tranquillity and prospenny: 
The object for which I refer to this case is simply to ask you, whether 
our relations with that country would or would not be more properous, 
more stable in every respect, more advantageous to ourselves as well as 
to the inhabitants of that land, if the blessings of religion had been 
imparted to them ; and I say, I cannot conceive a stronger illustration 
of the proposition which I have been offering to your notice, than that 
case, in which one unassisted individual has made a beginning in so 
great a work, which promises with the slightest aid, if it can be given 
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from this country, to yield both so abundant a temporal, and a spiritual 


return.” 


From the very earliest ages, even in pagan countries, where 
civilisation had made some progress, it was felt to be nec 
to render the national religion co-extensive with the state. In 
fact, there is no tie like the tie of a common faith, which it will 
require the force of extraordinary circumstances at any time to 
break. But men are often guided less by policy than by instinct, 
less by what they calculate will prove for their advantage than by 
what they feel to be for their happiness, and amid errors the most 
alpable, and in ages the most rude, the claims of religion have 
for this reason been generally attended to. On this point, there 
occurs in Lord John Russell's speech at the Mansion-house, a 


highly philosophical passage, which we shall introduce here. 


“ Perhaps you will permit me, in speaking of this subject, to allude 
to instances of nations not so enlightened as ourselves; of nations which 
had not the revelation of the gospel, and of our own nation which has 
the revelation of the gospel, when it had not our means of information 
and civilisation, and to look a little to what was done by such nations. 
There are two lines in Homer describing the foundation of a colony, 
and it is there said of the founder of this colony, 

“ He built houses, he constructed walls around the town, 
He divided the fields and raised a temple.” 
Is it not plain, that when the founder of that heathen colony built that 
temple in his ignorant worship—though that worship might be mistaken 
—though the object of it was not the God who was afterwards revealed to 
us—yet did wish to feel a desire to give his tribute of worship, of reve- 
rence, and of thanksgiving, to the Author of the world, and of his and of 
our being. Let us look, again, to what was done by our own ancestors, in 
times which we call barbarous, when men far from having the advan- 
tages which we now enjoy, were generally ignorant—even the highest 
of the laymen were ignorant of the arts of reading and writing, and to 
whom the commonest village highway, of our days, would be a matter 
of surprise and admiration. In those days the landowners took care 
that in their domains, in their villages, and their lands, while there were 
tenants who were able to hold the spear and the shield; who were able to 
go out and fight any enemy against whom they might have to 
contend, they took care that the village church should be raised, and 
that in that church should be placed a clergyman who, by his oral in- 
structions, might raise the minds of those poor, simple, and ignorant 
men to devotion to God and to Christ. I say if such then have been 
the feelings of pagan founders of colonies; if such have been the feel- 
ings of barbarous chiefs, who had but just received and just learned the 
truths of Christianity, what is becoming to us to do, living in this 
enlightened age of the world, with all our means of construction, with 
all our organisation, with all our boast of our superiority, of our enjoy- 
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ment of the Christian religion, looking back with contempt upon pagan 
darkness, looking back with contempt upon our barbarous forefathers; I 
say, does it not become us to use our utmost efforts, that wherever the 
English people go, that wherever a colony is founded, there should like- 
wise be the means of Christian instruction, and that there should be 
clergymen and churches fitted to provide that instruction. This I know, 
that of the various divisions into which the Christian world is unhappily 
divided, it has come to my knowledge, in the situation to which I have 
referred, that every one of them is mindful of its obligation to endeavour 
according to its own views to perform its duty of propagating and main- 
taining the Christian religion in the colonies. Such is the case with the 
Roman Catholics, who generally have a bishop in each of the colonies; 
such is the case with the Baptists and the Congregationalists, such is the 
case with the Presbyterian established Church of Scotland, such is the 
case with the Free Church of Scotland, and such is the case with others 
whom I could mention who have made great efforts in this behalf.” 


It is now very generally acknowledged that, in founding or 
extending an empire, though statesmanship may do much with 
the aid occasionally of fleets and armies, still the church, wisely 
directed, can do more. Some glimmerings of this truth were, as 
has been seen, visible to our ancestors, who, both at home and in 
their colonies, to some extent acted upon this conviction. Thus, 
as Lord John Manners observed at the Hanover-square Rooms, 
when Virginia was first settled, the diffusion of Christianity 
among the natives was put forward prominently among the designs 
of the British government. But the policy was much too wise to 
be properly pursued, under such a monarch as James L., or even 
by the generation over which he ruled. The world needed the 
experience it has since gained. Every thing was then sacrificed 
at the shrine of mammon, and, though the Puritans who after- 
wards expatriated themselves to the New World, were careful to 
carry their religion along with them, it must be owned to their 
discredit, and we own it with regret, that they attempted to 
establish a sort of monopoly of religion, and took but slight pains 
to propagate it among their savage fellow-countrymen. Hada 

ifferent course been followed, had a new race been grafted on 
the Anglo-Saxon stock while North America was still ours, it may 
not, perhaps, be irrational to believe, that the United States, 
instead of being an independent commonwealth, might still have 
been reckoned among the provinces of the British empire. 

But, it being impossible to reverse the past, all we have to do 
is to profit by the study of it. Let us not re-enact over again the 
part, which lost us the finest portions of America, and cast away 
one after another our great salsaiin and dependencies in the East. 
- Our own capital error already alluded to, and the error of Spain, 
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are before us. The immense fragment which has been severed 
from our empire, and drifted into new circumstances, cannot now 
be recovered. But let the disaster operate as a warning. Let us 
carefully consider the career of Spain, and be wise in time. 
Archdeacon Manning has some observations on this subject which 
our readers, we feel assured, will peruse with pleasure. 


“ But it is not only for the power arising from incalculable wealth, 
but for the power arising from universal relations, for which you are 
responsible. There is not a land which is not open to you, even China 
has rolled back her bolted gates, and her language, which has been so 
long an enigma, now begins to speak articulately. There is not a land, 
there is not a race, with which you do not hold direct intercourse—with 
which you cannot commune, and through the channel of these universal 
relations you are pouring out year by year a tide of life into every land. 
In the year before last, I saw it only this morning, not less than 30,000 
vessels, of our own and of all nations, floated in the river Thames, and 
this great commerce wends its way to every shore. Does not this inti- 
mate what is your duty when it shows you what are your opportunities, 
The right reverend prelate who opened this meeting referred to the 
commercial greatness of Spain, I cannot refrain from following in the 
path which he has opened—we are told in the chronicles of Spain, and 
the histories of nations are not pointless tales, for though exact forms of 
events are never reproduced, the analogies of moral probation are change- 
less and eternal—we are told that when the fountains of gold in the 
western world were opened to the dynasty of Spain, wealth flooded the 
land. It was glutted year by year with gold, until all sober industry 
grew stagnant ; the character of the people was deteriorated ; the grave 
and constant Spaniard lost his self-command; every man’s pulse was 
raised above its natural beat, men were under’a fever of expectation s 
visions of wealth, like the illusions of an Eastern tale, floated before their 
imaginations. They left off to cultivate the soil, for it was a torpid and 
sluggish trade. Manufactures next languished, they thought they could 
not be poor in importing gold, for gold was the raw material of wealth, 
and to what did it come at last, even to this—their barks were freighted 
to and fro with the industry of the north and with the gold of America. 
Spain had not industry to supply one-twentieth of the needs of her own 
colonies ; she became the carrier for other nations, bowing down between 
two burdens, wafting the gold of her own colonies to England and 
France, enriching the industry of strangers, and wondering at her own 
poverty. In the train of commercial decline came public disorders ; 
the monarchy became intoxicated and entangled itself in brawls and 
conflicts ; then came wars of succession and civil strife, and the peo 
were rent asunder, and. Spain has declined from that day until now. If 
there be nothing in the Spain we now see to excite us to imitation, there 
is indeed much for our timely admonition. If, in the midst of bound- 
less wealth, of vast colonial possessions, of great industry, of maritime 
supremacy, of resistless power, we should forget that commerce, like 
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empire, is held on moral conditions, and that the God of heaven bestows 


upon us both empire and commerce for His own high purposes, we too 
shall be cast down.” 


There is one feature in modern views of politics that may be 
said to impart to the science a grandeur, which in many former 
ages it did not possess. People have learned at length, to distrust 
the arts of cunning and hypocrisy, by placing all their hopes on 
which they have so often suffered shipwreck. Experience has 
taught them that there is a power in the universe, a power felt too 
in the mechanism and operations of human affairs, against which 
no human force can contend, and the influence of which no human 
sagacity can elude; a power which acts irresistibly where it does 
act, but which is brought into operation by human errors and de- 
linquencies. This is the Nemesis of politics, to avoid the employ- 
ment of another name. It is, at length, perceived that actions 
have invariably their consequences; that virtues build up, that 
vices pull down empires, because while vice dissolves, enfeebles, and 
effeminates the mind, virtue gives it that vigour with which in 
some ancient languages it was confounded. Men are never so ad- 
venturous or resolute as when backed by the consciousness that 
they are engaged in the performance of their duty. Now among 
the first duties of empire, and all who make themselves in any de- 
gree the instruments of empire, the preservation and embellishment 
of human life may be regarded as the chief. And what is it that 
tends most to adorn our existence here, that tends to lift us above 
the brute, to impart dignity and beauty to our character—is it not 
the belief that by the eternal laws of Providence we are allied to 
the divine nature, and destined to exist and be happy in a nobler 
sphere? Without presuming to determine what must be the 
effects of our negligence, it is enough for us to know that by the 
diligent discharge of our duty we may certainly enlarge the circle 
of human happiness, and add fresh comeliness to the world we in- 
habit. We cannot, consequently, resist the conviction, that it is 
incumbent on us to engage in the great crusade against ignorance, 

Thi 


which Christendom is carrying on. To this Dr. forcibly 
alludes. 


“The first resolution, as you remember, adverted to the number of 
our emigrants, but where they are counted by thousands the heathen 
are counted by millions. Their situation no doubt, without the blessin 

of religion, is degrading and deplorable enough, but yet they retain 
surely some traces, some recollection of better principles and higher 
hopes ; but the heathen have never yet had any at all Or is it, that 
in the case of these emigrants, of these foreign settlers of our own 
blood and language, there has been a desire expressed for these blessings, 
and, therefore, we are more bound to impart these blessings to them ? 
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[am quite sure that this’is an argument which will not hold, in the 
slightest degree, in the mind of any one here t ; that there is no 
one here who will not feel that the silence of the heathen is more em- 
phatic, and has a stronger claim upon us, than the most eloquent and 
importunate supplications. It is the grossness of their ignorance, which 
in general prevents them from raising the cry for succour, which binds 
us most effectually to afford it. The point then to which I wish briefl 

to direct your attention is this—that this country has risen to a high 
and a most extraordinary position in the scale of nations, it has risen to 
this position, but let us remember it has also been placed there; let us 
not forget that it is the hand of Providence which has raised us to it, it 
has not been by our own exertions, by our own efforts, that we have 
reached it, nor is it by any exertions of our own, that we can, without 
madness, calculate on maintaining it. Then I say, if this be the case, 
the simple and inevitable inference is, that we have a great mission to 
execute. And what is that mission? Why, it is a most glorious, a 
most noble one ; but it is one from which, if we would, we cannot 


exempt ourselves. God forbid that we should wish to do it, for it is 
nothing less, nothing else than the mission of civilising, of humanis- 
ing, of enlightening the whole world, so far as we are placed in con~ 
nexion with its inhabitants ; in raising all those countries in which we 
have gained a settlement, of raising the inhabitants of those lands in 
the scale of humanity in every way i and we cannot stop short of this 


object without inconsistency and practical absurdity ; our religion 
forbids us to view these heathen populations in any other light, and for 
this simple reason, that we must adopt one or the other alternative ; if 
we do not make it our object to raise them as far as we can to the same 
level of civilisation, of humanity, of religion, with ourselves, then I say 
we are wilfully keeping them down to a lower standard, and we are 
treating them, not as our fellow-creatures, but as tools and things ; we 
are using them as despots use their slaves, and as men of commerce use 
their wares.” 


And again, speaking of what may be expected from the state, 
he says— 


“ That there are great difficulties in the way, that there is a demand 
for great exertions and for liberal contributions, and, upon the whole, 
for much self-denial and self-sacrifice, there cannot be a doubt, but I 
believe that many people are inclined very much to exaggerate the 
difficulty, while they overlook many most encouraging circumstances, 
which ought to be taken into consideration along with it. It is a sub- 
ject which I approach with great hesitation, because it might seem 
that I am departing from the letter and the spirit of the resolution I 
am proposing, and that Iam resting our cause upon a basis, upon 
which I should be very sorry indeed to see it for a moment placed ; and 
although I do not dissent from the opinions which have been expressed, 
that something more, and perhaps much more, might and ought to have 
been done by the government for this cause ; yet, 1 must say, there is 
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one circumstance which very much abates any regret I might feel upon 
this account, and that is, that so long as the exertions which are made 
for it, are confined to individual benevolence, there can be no suspicion 
of any sinister view. It cannot be for a ee - - are 
pursuing the ends of policy and expediency, under the mask of religion, 
and, therefore, I must own, I would prefer, and should set a higher 
value on more limited exertions of such a nature, than on greater 
efforts which might subject the cause itself to such a degrading and 
injurious suspicion.” 
He immediately afterwards adds— 


“Let it then be our resolution that as our sound has gone forth into 
all lands, and our words, our lan , unto the ends of the world, they 
shall also carry with them sntlhing of a meaning, something that de- 
serves to be transported so far, not only a little measure of our intelli- 

ce, and our industry, and our knowledge, and our arts, but those 
Saahep blessings, without which all the others have no value. Those 
which make men to be indeed men, which are the measure and the test of 
all the good we enjoy, and the source of all temporal and eternal happi- 
ness. I will detain you no longer, as the resolution will be read from 
the chair.” 

Archdeacon Manning, in the course of the proceedings in West- 
minster, touched incidentally upon a subject which it is our in- 
tention to investigate a hereafter. That however need not 
prevent our adverting briefly to it now. We mean, the diffusion 
of our language and literature in India. Among those who 
desire to promote the spread of secular instruction among our 
Indian subjects, there are some who seem to entertain the notion 
that it is an important achievement to detach the Hinds from 
their own false religion, though we should be able to substitute 
nothing in its place. From this opinion we entirely dissent. 
Even in the least ennobling systems of paganism, there is some- 
thing which keeps the mind from utterl ting, which gives 
a charitable direction to its sympathies, which breathes a prolific in- 
fluence over its ideas, whereas the utter absence of faith terminates 
in pure selfishness, disguised or refined if you will, but productive 
as a general rule of indifference to the public good, of cynical 
estrangement from society, of isolated nid contemptuous apathy. 
This truth was made painfully visible in the decline of Rome; 
where, while the pious pagans bled freely for their country, 
whose institutions they instinctively, but therefore, the more 
strongly, loved—the Epicureans, in their fondness for ease and lite- 
rature, lived retired in their — and gardens, cultivating their 
individual gratification, and looking with scornful pity on the re- 
ligious or political enthusiasm of the multitude. Or if, as in the 
case of Cesar, their innate vigour of character was incompatible 
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with repose, they formed schemes of personal aggrandisement, not 
to be realised wihow the enslavement of their fellow-citizens. 


Precisely similar results will be arrived at in India if we make 
Epicureans of the Hinds, who had far better continue to worship 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. We see no reason, however, why we 
should fall on either of these horns of the dilemma, there being 
open to us a middle course, in which we may tread with safety to 
ourselves, and the greatest possible advantage to the people of 
India. To this Archdeacon Manning alludes, in the following 
passage : 

“In India the extension of the English language, and of Eng- 
lish education, is going on with rapid Lore The great company to 
whose care the commercial interests of that mighty peninsula are com- 
mitted, is bound by charter to expend in English education a sum I 
believe fivefold greater than the Church of England expends on Christian 
instruction. Now observe the effect of this; we are propagating a 
knowledge of the English language among a people ch: isti 
intellectual, singularly subtle and ulative ; and within the last year 
a’ stimulus, hitherto unprecedented, has been — to this work by a 
public order of the Indian government, by which a preference is to be 
given to the native where merits are equal, in the distribution of civil 
appointments. These appointments ramify over the whole of that great 
peninsula. It is impossible to calculate the number of agents that 
must be drawn by this means into the civil service. Now observe 
the effect of this measure. It increases greatly the momentum already 
impelling the Hindf to the study of English literature, thereby pre- 
paring his mind for the reception of the education which is offered to | 

im. The University of Madras, and the institution for education at 


Bombay and Calcutta, have been founded upon a system which shuts 
out religious instruction. I am at this moment finding no fault with 
this policy. It it a question too broad to touch upon now; but what 
is the ascertained effect? We are told, upon high native authority, 
that in Calcutta alone 40,000 Hindfs are studying the English litera- 
ture. Ihave examined some oe of the answers made to mathema~- 


tical, metaphysical, moral, and historical questions, in the colleges for 
education in India, and I do not hesitate to declare them to be in 
extent, subtlety, and difficulty, quite on a par with the examinations I 
have myself known to pass in the schools of our universities at home. 
I also have it upon the evidence of a publication that shows marks of 
research and accuracy, that it is believed that of the intelligent Hindés 
in Calcutta, one-third are inclined to deism or to atheism. But 
we have not reached the full extent of this evil; be it remembered that 
in the summits of the remote antiquity of India are the fountains of the 
original religions of the East; that the minds which bear the nearest 
affinity to China, are the minds of our Hind population ; that China 
received the streams of its religious traditions from central India there 
can therefore be no nearer approach to the intellectual state of China 
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than through the traditions of Hindustan ; and what we communicate to 
the minds of the Hindé is a much more facile, direct, and almost 
inevitable line of communication with the Chinese than we could other- 
wise possess. We are in this way preparing obstructions to the extension 
of Christianity, the resistance of which we may hereafter have to lament 


in useless strivings, fruitless missions, and national humiliation.” 


It can never be sufficiently repeated, that the great advantage of 
Christianity lies in this, that it is not the religion of any one stage 
of social development, but adapts itself to all conditions in which 
humanity can possibly find itself placed, allying itself with the 
ignorance of the humblest cottager, and not merely keeping pace 
with, but outstripping the science of the greatest philosopher. 
However subtile Sensions the minds of the Flindds may be, they 
may find full employment for their powers in investigating the 
doctrine of Christianity. It will probably occur to them without 
our prompting, that the great cause of their inferiority to us, is 
their paganism, for which, if they would rise to our ievel, they 
must substitute not a negation—for scepticism is no more—but an 
active, vivifying principle, which may pervade the vast mass of 
society, and quicken, and expand, and purify, and ennoble it. If 
they can be made to comprehend this, and that they can we are 
fully persuaded, then the regeneration of India, and along with it 
the durability of our power, must be regarded as practicable. In 
no other way, however, can the natives be permanently improved, 
or our authority firmly established. We must let the Hindus see 
and feel that we grudge them nothing, but are ready to impart to 
themselves and to their children, the possession which we prize 
above all others, which we regard as the palladium and pledge of 
our strength. We look therefore, with Lord Glenelg, for the 
complete triumph of Christianity, not in India only, but amon, 
the Chinese, and wherever else our commerce and influence extend. 
Lord Glenelg expresses his confidence on this point with a warmth 
and eloquence from which our readers will no doubt derive as 
much pleasure as ourselves; we transcribe, therefore, the following 
passage: 


“* My lord, this is encouraging; but I will not enter upon that sub- 
ject, because those who have to follow me will do it more ample justice, 
and it is beyond the limits of this resolution. I cannot, however, refrain 
from adverting to it, though but fora moment. This society, besides 
the immediate object alluded to in this resolution, has a higher and 
wider range. Its desires and designs are not limited by any contracted 
field, but are commensurate with the limits of this great empire, com- 
mensurate with the wants and exigencies of human nature in every 
part of the globe. The field, indeed, is vast, but we know that the har- 
vest is sure. It may be delayed, ages may pass away, our successors 
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may toil, and labour, and extend their efforts, and yet not be reduced, 
like the conqueror of old, to lament that there are not new worlds to be 
subdued. But this we know, that if the British nation cordially support 
this society, at no period will those efforts be unsuccessful, in the civilised 
or uncivilised world. Wherever there is distress to be relieved, or su- 
perstition to be vanquished, or idolatry to be subdued, or the shadow of 
death to be dissipated by the light of heaven, there will the efforts of 
this society extend. Wherever commerce can spread her sails, or ambi- 
tion spread her conquest, or avarice wind her subtle course, there will 
the spirit of Christian philanthropy, animated and supported by this 
great nation—a spirit more darmg than ambition, more persevering 
than commerce, more wise and keen-sighted than avarice—urge her 
career, and achieve her bloodless victories ; victories, the sound of which 
will be re-echoed, not only by the congratulation of the human race, 
but also by the congratulation of those spirits who, we are taught to 
believe, take an interest in the concerns of this lower world.” 


However, as we have already remarked among the fields open 
to our labours, we know of none more promising than Borneo. 
Both in India and China, we have to host up an organised super- 
stition, encircled by all the prejudices of the people, and invested 
with traditional reverence. Among the Dyaks of Borneo, super- 
stition, though powerful, has assumed no very definite forms. It 
might be made, in fact, to serve as a matrix for the new seed. 
Nothing is easier than to convert a superstitious people, whose 
opinions are fugitive and flexible, who have not created for the 
defence of their creed a servile system of dialectics, and who can 

ive no reason for the faith that is in them, but that it has been 
ded down from time past as part of their intellectual inheri- 
tance. The inconvenience of having to do with too simple a 
people in this matter, ars illustrated by a very singular event 
which took place in the island of Kissa, in the Indian Archipelago: 
A Dutch missionary, who had converted a number of the natives 
there, began to congratulate himself upon his success, when an 
accident in the march of the seasons happened, to interfere with 
his operations. An extraordinary drought came on, which de- 
stroyed the fruits of the earth, and alarmed the Kissans for their 
safety. eT a that it might be a punishment inflicted on 
them by their old gods whom they had forsaken, they informed 
the worthy Dutchman that they could no longer adhere to Chris- 
tianity, and as they persevered in their intentions, the missionary 
ultimately left them, and passed over to Amboyna.* By a more 
resolute denlay of his national phlegm, he might have overcome 
this difficulty, at least if he was at all careful to cultivate their 
faculties while purifying their belief. 


* Stokes’s ‘ Discoveries in Australia,’ ii., 349, 
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It is obviously impossible to go over in a single article all 
points of this great question. We can, on the ee do little 
more than allude briefly to some few points, each of which would 
deserve and repay a separate investigation. We have not contem- 
plated the subject at all as theologians, but treated it rather as 
mere politicians, considering what is best for us as a people, and 
what 1s likely to prove best for all those with whom as a people we 
have intercourse. Best, we mean, in all respects both in a secular 
and religious sense. It is always, in commerce and diplomacy, a 
fortunate thing to have to deal with a people of correct habits and 
honest principles, which enter by degrees into the constitution of 
the state, and give it consistence and stability. A government truly 
religious governs wisely, because upright government 
national prosperity, which again in its turn, reacting on the govern- 
ment, infuses in it a fresh strength. A happy people is always an 
honest and moderate people, for iness and immorality are 
incompatible with _e iness. ith such a community, who 
would not desire to hold imtercourse? But what if we ourselves 
had planted the germs of that happiness, had introduced and 
fostered those opinions upon which it was based, had civilised 
and refined the people, given them the taste of polished 
life, supplied them with literature, instructed them in philosophy, 
revealed to them the truths of religion? Would not these cir- 
cumstances constitute between them and us an indissoluble link, 
would they not respect us, would they not covet our friend- 
ship, would they not willingly pass under our sway? 

upposing us fairly settled in Borneo, the Dyaks converted 
and supplied with teachers, the island studded with churches, its 
harbours crowded with ships, its schools filled with children, read- 
ing Shakspeare and Milton, and Locke and Bacon, and all those 
great authors who must hereafter represent our character in the 
eastern world. Should we not have created a seed garden, out 
of which to furnish all the rest of the Archipelago with opinions, 
tastes, and practices? And then, look at the material ts. To 
give efficacy to the civilisation which we should have called into 
existence, the ministration of our own useful arts at home would 
continually be required. The Dyaks, Malays, and others apply- 
ing themselves to oo and many other forms of industry, 
would be able to bring into the market innumerable articles 
needed by our home and colonial population, which they would 

tures. 


barter for our manufac 


Hence increase of shipping, multiplication of sailors, growth 
of revenue and domestic prosperity in the mother country. 


Extend this prospect further and wider; take in India, China, the 
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Burman Empire, and the innumerable islands of the Archip 

and the Pacific, and the mind finds it difficult to grapple with all 
the mighty results which may be made to flow one single 
operation, strenuously and faithfully carried on. 

In some parts of the world, indeed, Christianity is regarded as 
the never-failing precursor of European domination, ly, but 
not unnaturally, considering what has taken place in so many 
countries. ‘Thus, when the gospel was first preached in Japan, 
converts were made with the utmost rapidity, and a large Chri 
tian population had already been created before the government 
took alarm. It then, upon inquiry, made the discovery, that the 
neophites were euseel. from their native rulers, and eager to 
take upon themselves the yoke of the stranger. This, at least, 
was the reason assigned by the government of Japan, for the 
tremendous policy which it determined to pursue. With the 
spread of Chnistianity, it saw ——a connected the attachment 
to European civilisation, to European ideas, arts, and tastes, thi 
all incompatible with the prolongation of indigenous authority. It 
came, therefore, at once to the resolution to extirpate foreign in- 
fluence, by assailing the foreign religion, and commenced a per- 
secution, which, for violence, sanguinary cruelty, and ultimate 
success, was never equalled in any other part of the habitable 
globe. What atrocities were perpetrated cannot be told. Mon- 
tesquieu shuddered in his closet, while barely alluding to them. 
But the Dutch historian of the persecution narrates, in cold blood, 
all that took place. He reminds us of Dante, to whose phlegmatic 
tolerance of Toons Chaucer refers, in his own attempt to sketch 
the sufferings of Ugolino. The milk of human nature, however, 
was too prevalent in the Englishman. He succumbed before the 
necessities of the stern task, and refers his reader for the re- 
mainder to the Florentine poet, of whom he says: 

“Tn no part will he fail.” 
So with the Dutchman, who tells the story of Japan cru- 
elty; he shrinks from nothing, but with invincible sang froid 
roceeds from one horror to another, till his recital makes the 
lood run cold. Ultimately the diabolical rigour of the Japan 
government triumphed. istianity, for the time, was extin- 
guished throughout its dominions, or, at least, appeared to be so. 

But even Japan would be speedily embraced, in spite of its 
exclusive and savage policy, were a proper beginning once made 
in the Indian Aactigtane: Opinions, subtle as the atmosphere, 
will triumph sooner or later over every obstacle. It travels with 
the goods of the merchant, it accompanies the sword of the 
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warrior, you cannot keep it out. Even in Japan, the industrious 
classes are pervaded by the consciousness, that they are robbed of 
their birthright, that their government is tyrannical, that the 
would be greatly benefited b carrying on an intercourse wi 
Europeans, and the first accident that brings them into contact 
with us will shatter the artificial system of exclusion invented by 
their rulers. Scarcely do a few scattered facts reach us respecting 
what is actually taking place on those distant scenes, where the 
light of civilisation is beginning to break dimly upon the gates 
and pillars of ignorance. But the natives themselves are our 
pioneers. Numerous Malay prahus, taking up cargoes of British 
goods at Singapore, spread themselves through these beautiful 
seas, and, touching at islands where an European has never been 
seen, diffuse the knowledge of England and her manufactures 
among the simple, though curious and industrious natives. Ona 
central islet they make a.sort of emporium, whither adventurous 
merchants, from the whole vast circle of the Archipelago, come to 
barter their commodities for the produce of the British loom. 
Through the instrumentality of these prahus Christianity may 
hereafter be diffused, when the natives of Borneo and the neigh- 
bouring islands shall have been converted and exchanged their 
piratical habits for an honest life. 

Meanwhile we must once more point out the remissness of our 
government in omitting to take possession of Labian, and to 
strengthen more effectually the hands of Mr. Brooke. Some assist- 
ance he has, and he may call for more, but the measure is not 
equal wa the importance of the post he occupies or the interests 
at stake. 
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